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THE EXETER SCRIBE AND THE UNITY OF 
THE CRIST 


HE view that the first three pieces in the Exeter Book really consti- 

tute a single poem was first put forward in 1853 by Franz Dietrich! 
who, as a convenient designation for the texts which he had thus joined 
together, called them der Crist, a title which was adopted by Grein in 
1857 in his Bibliothek der angelsichsischen Poesie® and has been employed 
by subsequent scholars generally. 

Sievers* in 1887 was the first to dissent from Dietrich’s theory that 
The Christ is a unit; he was followed in 1888 by Cremer,‘ and a few years 
later by Trautmann,' and F.A. Blackburn.* On the other hand, the unity 
of The Christ was vigorously defended by Cook in his edition of the 
poem in 1900.7 Since the appearance of Cook’s Christ the unity of 
the poem has been further discussed by Brandl* and Schwartz,® who 
decided against it, and by Binz,’ who argued in favor of it. These dis- 
cussions have concerned themselves chiefly with linguistic, metrical, and 


1 Franz Dietrich, “Cynevulfs Crist,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, 1x (1853), 193- 
214. 

2 Christian W. M. Grein, Bibliothek der angelsichsischen Poesie, 2 vols. (Géttingen, 
1857-58). 

8 Edward Sievers, “Zur Rhythmik des germanischen Alliterationsverses.”’ III. Beitrige, 
xu (1887), 455-456. 

4 Matthias Cremer, Metrische und Sprachliche Untersuchung der altenglischen Gedichte 
Andreas .... Ein Beitrag zur Cynewulffrage (Bonn, 1888). 

5 Moritz Trautmann, “Der sogenannte Crist,” Anglia, xvi (1896), 382-388. 

*F. A. Blackburn, “Is the Christ of Cynewulf a Single Poem?” Anglia, xrx (1897), 
89-98. 

7 Albert S. Cook, The Christ of Cynewulf (New York, 1900). Introduction. 

* A. Brandl [Review of Cook, The Christ of Cynewulf!, Archiv, cx1 (1903), 447-449. 

® Franz Schwartz, Cynewulfs Anteil am Christ. Eine metrische Untersuchung (Kénigsberg, 
1905). 

10 Gustav Binz, “Untersuchungen zum altenglischen sogenannten Crist,” Festschrift zur 
4$9ten Versammlung deutscher Philologen und Schulmdnner (Basel, 1907), pp. 181-197. 
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literary arguments based upon minute examination and comparison of 
the three “‘Parts.”” Even on these grounds the number of scholars adverse 
1s at least as large as the number favoring unity. 

It should be possible, however, by carefully examining the manu- 
script in which these poems are contained to gather evidence no less 
significant for the settlement of the question. It is with this evidence 
that the present paper is concerned. 

Humphrey Wanley’s account of the contents of the Exeter Book," 
written more than two centuries ago, can still be consulted with profit. 
Wanley divided the contents into ten “libri sive tomi,’”’ each of which is 
composed of several “poems” or “hymns.”’ Book 1 (of which the begin- 
ning is lost) ends with the line, 


ealne widan feorh wunad butan ende. Am. (Christ 1. 439); 
Book m ends with the words, 
pa he heofonum asta}. (Christ 1. 866); 
and Book m1 ends with 
weoruda wlite scynast wuldres mid dryhten. (Christ |. 1664). 


By this analysis, as Professor Cook observed in his Introduction to The 
Christ, ‘“‘Wanley had prepared the way for the recognition of the three 
Parts as indicated in the present edition, by dividing the whole into 
three books at 440 and 867... .”’ 

Unfortunately, later scholars did not continue to recognize the major 
divisions in the MS as they had been clearly indicated by Wanley. 
Thorpe in his edition of the Exeter Book™ ignored the scribe’s plain in- 
dication of major and minor divisions and printed the first three “libri” 
of the MS as fifteen short pieces. Section eleven, to which Thorpe gave 
the title “Poems on the Day of Judgment,” begins at line 779 and ex- 
tends to line 1080, being subdivided at line 867 and line 972. Thus, the 
runic passage, which in the MS is separated from the preceding text by 
only a half-line space, was made the beginning of the poem on the Judg- 
ment instead of standing as the conclusion of the poem on the Ascension. 
And line 867, which in the MS begins a major division, Thorpe made a 
mere subdivision in his Judgment Day poem. 

In view of Thorpe’s own neglect of these indications in the MS, it is 
surprising and even amusing to find him criticizing Wanley on this score: 


" Humphrey Wanley, Antiquae literaturae Septentrionalis Liber Alter (Oxford, 1705), 
pp. 279-281. Reprinted by Wiilker, Grundriss zur Geschichte der angelsichsischen Literatur 
(Leipzig, 1885), pp. 218-220. 12 Cook, op. cit., p. xvi. 

% Benjamin Thorpe, Codex Exoniensis (A Collection of Anglo-Saxon Poetry .. . with 
an English Translation, Notes, and Indexes). London, 1842. 
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Greatly as we are obliged to Wanley for his vast services to Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture, it cannot be denied that the information which he has imparted to us re- 
garding the contents of this manuscript is both imperfect and inaccurate. . . . 


Through his disregard of the evidence supplied by the MS, Thorpe him- 
self became the primary source of the confusion and misinformation 
concerning the Exeter Book which have prevailed among subsequent 
scholars. In joining the first three “libri’’ under the single title Cynevulfs 
Crist, Dietrich apparently was aware that this arrangement conflicted 
with Wanley’s account of the MS. Nevertheless, he followed Thorpe’s 
division of the poem into fifteen sections, which he grouped in three 
“Parts” as follows: 
I-v1_ die ankunft Christi auf erden, 
vi-x seine himmelfahrt, 
xI-xv__s seine wiederkunft zum gericht.% 


Dietrich’s title, Cynevulfs Crist, with the division into “Parts” ending at 
lines 440, 778,and 1693, respectively, was adopted by Grein in 1857 in his 
Bibliothek der angelsdchsischen Poesie and followed later in vol. m1 of the 
Grein-Wiilker edition (1897). Even Sievers and Cremer, who dissented 
on metrical and linguistic grounds from the theory that the Christ is a 
unit, were misled by Dietrich’s divisions, and accordingly regarded the 
Judgment Day poem (Christ ut) as extending from line 779 to line 
1693—an arrangement which, besides placing the Cynewulf runes at the 
beginning of the Judgment instead of at the end of the Ascension, also 
included in the third section the first lines of Guthlac. 

Gollancz in his Cynewulf’s Christ (1892), though still retaining 
Dietrich’s title for the poem, was the first to restore to Part m1 its 
proper limits (lines 867-1664), as indicated by Wanley nearly two cen- 
turies before. It would seem that Gollancz arrived at this point through 
an independent examination of the Exeter Book, for he remarks: 


In Appendix i I have printed fifty-eight lines hitherto regarded as part of the 
present poem, but most assuredly, if the original scribe may be credited, the 
opening lines of the Legend of St. Guthlac; there is absolutely no break in the MS. 
between these lines and the passage usually printed as the first section of the 
latter poem.'* 


Incidentally, Dietrich, who first propounded the theory of the unity of 
Christ, never himself examined the Exeter Book, but relied upon the 
sectional divisions that Thorpe recorded in his edition of the text. 


4 Tbid., p. iv. 4% Dietrich, op. cit., p. 194. 

6 Israel Gollancz, Cynewulf’s Christ (London, 1892), p. 191. Cook in the Notes to his 
Christ (p. 225) quotes this statement by Gollancz, but in his text, curiously enough, the 
question of lines 1665-93 is left wholly undecided. 
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Trautmann (1896) and Blackburn (1897) were the first who appealed 
to the testimony of the manuscript in opposing the theory of the unity 
of the Christ. Blackburn exposed the error of Thorpe’s assumption that 
instead of Wanley’s three “libri”? the MS presents a series of fifteen 
short poems.” Trautmann called attention to the scribe’s terminal 
sign “-Amen: Vv” at the end of “Part 1” and to the similar sign ““—1:1: \” 
at the end of “Part 1.” He also noted that in both places a blank space 
of two lines intervened between the end of these ‘‘Parts’’ and the text 
which follows. Also, the line of large capitals at the beginning of “Parts” 
11 and 111 (in contrast to the single capitals at the beginning of sections) 
in Trautmann’s opinion, supplies conclusive evidence that these are 
separate poems.'® 

Cook in giving an account of the indications afforded by the MS, 
remarks upon “the whole line of capitals at the beginning of 867, and 
of [1665],’”!* but he omits to record that precisely the same capitalization 
occurs also at 440 (the beginning of the Ascension), where they are 
equally significant. 

In a paper limited to considering evidence afforded by the MS, it 
would be a manifest digression to discuss in detail the sixteen points 
enumerated by Professor Cook in support of the unity of the Christ. 
The second of these points, however, touches on the question of the MS 
symbols and is therefore relevant to our present inquiry. The argument 
which Professor Cook here advances is one which apparently involves a 
curious perversion of logic: 


2. So long as we have no other OE. example of a long poem divided into several 
members, the capitals, points, etc., which occur at 440, 867, and 1665, while 
they are pretty conclusive with respect to the intended unity of each of the Parts, 
by no means demonstrate that the several poems do not constitute members of 
a larger unity.?° 


The admission that “we have no other OE example of a long poem divid- 
ed into several members” would seem on the face of it a cogent argument 
against the unity of the Christ. The clear significance of the lines of 
capitals separating the “Parts” of the poem Professor Cook dismisses 
by challenging the objector to produce another example of a long poem 
similarly divided. But in thus attempting to transfer the burden of proof 
to the objector, he quietly assumes that we do have an example of this 
in the Christ, which is the very question at issue. At all events, “the 
capitals, points, etc.’”’ referred to in Cook’s statement can hardly be dis- 
posed of by merely ignoring their significance. 

1” Blackburn, op. cit., p. 96. 18 Trautmann, op. cit., p. 383. 

1 Cook, op. cit., p. 70. % Tbid., pp. xxi-xxii. 
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Piate I: Ascension, fol. 14a; Judgment Dav 20b; Guthlac 1, fol. 32b; Guthlac 11, 44b 
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Puate II: Phoenix, fol. 55b; Juliana, fol. 65b; Gifts of Men, fol. 78a; Widsith, fol. 84b. 
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section at 1. 600 (“Christ 11”), fol 16b; 
79 (“Christ 1’), fol. 19a; Judgment Day, section at L. 


Prate III: Nativity, section at 1. 275, fol. 11b; Ascension, 
Ascension, beginning of rune passage, at |. 7 
1081 (“Christ u1’’), fol. 23b. 
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In order that the reader may have opportunity to judge the manu- 
script indications for himself, reproductions of the beginnings of ‘Parts 
nm and m1” of Christ are herewith presented, and for comparison the 
beginnings of a number of other pieces in the Exeter Book which are 
universally regarded as separate poems (plates one and two).”! 

These pictures show the scheme of spacing, capitalization, and end- 
marking adopted by the scribe. Such features are keys to his intention; 
like applications of them are tokens of likeness in purpose. With the 
exception of one detail, practical uniformity is observable in all places 
at which the scribe applied these signs. Though the opening of Guthlac 1, 
Se bid gefeana fegrast, is indicated by capitals similar to those at the 
beginning of the Ascension (Christ 1) and the Judgment Day (Christ 111), 
a three-line space intervenes between the last line of the Judgment Day 
and Guthlac 1, whereas at the end of the two preceding poems—A dvent 
(Christ 1) and Ascension (Christ 11)—there is only a two-line space. 
This difference is easily explained. The Judgment Day ends on the fourth 
line from the bottom of fol. 32a. Had the scribe followed his plan of 
allowing a two-line space between poems, the capitals at the beginning 
of Guthlac 1 would have stood on the very last line of the page with in- 
sufficient space for the large initial letter. The scribe was, therefore, 
under the necessity of beginning the new poem at the top of fol. 32b. 
Hence, because there is an unusual three-line separation in the MS be- 
tween the last word of the Judgment Day and the first of Guthlac 1, one 
may not deduce that the scribe implied a close relationship among the 
poems entered before this break. The scribe’s regular method of denoting 
separate selections is found at the opening lines of five other poems in the 
Exeter Book (plates one and two): Guthlac 11, fol. 44b; The Phoenix, 
fol. 55b; Juliana, fol. 65b; The Gifts of Men, fol. 78a; Widsith, fol. 84b. 
The compiler’s intention in these examples is not questioned. 

The rubrication in the other Old English codices, though on the whole 
less elaborate and not so uniform as that in the Exeter Book, follows an 
essentially similar system in distinguishing the several poems included 
in them. In the Junius MS* the first words of Genesis and Exodus begin 
with large ornamental initials and the opening line is written in capitals 
throughout. On the other hand, Daniel and Christ and Satan lack the 
large ornamental initials; only the initial letter of the first word of each 
selection is capitalized, and that in plain syle. In the Vercelli MS* the 


%t The reproductions are taken from R. W. Chambers, Max Forster, Robin Flower, The 
Exeter Book of Old English Poetry (London: P. Lund, Humphries & Co., Ltd., 1933). 

2 Israel Gollancz, The Caedmon Manuscript of Anglo-Saxon Biblical Poetry, Junius XI 
in the Bodleian Library (Oxford, 1927). 

% Massimiliano Foerster, J] Codice Vercellese con Omelia e Poesie in Lingua Anglo- 
Sassone (Rome, 1913). 
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prose homily on the Last Judgment (fol. 9b) begins with a full line of 
large capitals. With this exception, however, the rubrication in this MS 
is confined to the first word in the several pieces. A large initial is used 
for the first letter and the remaining letters of the first word only are 
written in smaller capitals. 

Further evidence that the scribe of the Exeter Book recognized the 
first three pieces as separate poems is found in the terminal signs with 
which they conclude. 

On fol. 14a at the end of the Advent poem (Christ 1) is written: 
‘*:—-AM: ’’—the same terminal which stands at the end of the Seafarer 
on fol. 83a. Very similarly on fol. 76a (the end of Juliana) is written 
“Amen” and on fol. 84b (the end of the Warning against Pride) ‘‘Amen:).” 

Though there is no “Amen” at the conclusion of the Ascension 
(Christ 11) on fol. 20b, one finds instead, the sign “:—: 2 2”, which 
closely parallels the “1 2) :—” at the end of Azarias (fol. 55b) and 
“ -—1””’ at the end of Phoenix (fol. 65b). 

The Judgment Day (Christ 111) concludes on fol. 32a with the sign 
‘*:—:7”’— exactly the same sign which occurs at the end of Gifts of Men 
(fol. 78a), at the end of Widsith (fol. 87a), at the end of Fates of Men 
(fol. 88b), and on fol. 90a (the Gnomic Verses). 

Clearly distinguishable from these capitals and terminals which 
mark the beginnings and endings of separate poems are the devices used 
in the Exeter Book to designate the several subdivisions within a given 
poem. The scribe regularly indicated such subdivisions by leaving a 
single line of blank space and beginning the new section with a single 
flourished initial, though this is smaller than those with which the 
poems begin. In the case of the subdivisions, one to three of the remain- 
ing letters of the first word are usually written in small capitals. The 
scribe’s method of indicating subdivisions is demonstrated by repro- 
ductions of four characteristic examples (plate three). 

These two groups of reproductions, one of the beginnings of separate 
poems in the Exeter Book (plates one and two) and the other of sub- 
divisions within these units, plate three) make it perfectly clear that the 
scribe reserved one set of symbols to designate the separate selections 
and used another set to show secondary parts within a given selection. 
Moreover, this scribal method of indicating the sections of unit entries 
is not peculiar to the poems in question. These signs of subdivisions are 
found also in other OE poems, all unquestionably unit poems, for exam- 
ple, in the Exeter Juliana, in the four poems of the Junius MS, and in 
Andreas and Elene of the Vercelli Book. 

As in the matter of capitalization at the beginning of poems, the 
scribes of the Junius MS are less careful and consistent in their use of 
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terminal signs than the Exeter scribe: the Genesis, for example, lacks any 
indication of the end of the poem. In the Vercelli MS one frequently 
finds at the end of the prose homilies “Amen”, ‘Amen: 1”, or “Am.” 
“Finit” occurs at the end of the Fates of the A postles and at the conclusion 
of the story of St. Helena (Elene 1235), while the epilogue of Elene ends 
with “Amen”’. On the other hand, Andreas, Soul and Body, and Dream of 
the Rood have at the end merely the sign “:—” or “‘:””’. 

Finally, it should be noted that the terminal signs placed at the end of 
the first three poems in the Exeter Book are clearly distinguishable from 
the “‘»”’ which the scribe uses to mark the subdivisions of these poems. 
In the Junius MS, also, the same symbol “:””’ or occasionally ‘‘:~’’ is 
employed to mark the end of subdivisions. And in the Vercelli MS the 
several sections of the narrative in Andreas and Elene are indicated by 
the very same signs. 

This brief survey of the actual usage in the Old English MSS brings 
out the fact that the Exeter scribe was more careful and consistent than 
the scribes of either the Junius or Vercelli MSS in his use of capitals and 
terminal signs to distinguish between separate poems and divisions with- 
in the same poems. And the facsimiles from the Exeter Book are sufficient 
without further argument to demonstrate that the Exeter scribe re- 
garded the first three pieces, dealing respectively with the Advent, the 
Ascension, and the Judgment Day, as independent poems. 

That these pieces are juxtaposed in the MS by no means implies that 
they constitute a single unit, since this is the order in which they would 
naturally have been arranged by the compiler of the Exeter Book. On 
the other hand, if the Christ had been composed as a single poem, it is 
most unlikely that the poet would have treated the Advent, Ascension, 
and Last Judgment without enlarging upon the themes of the Passion 
and the Resurrection. The very title, Christ, it should not be forgotten, 
is one devised by modern scholars for a combination of three poems 
which are distinguished unmistakably in the MS. For this hypothetical 
combination, one is forced to conclude, the MS itself affords not the 
slightest evidence. 

BROTHER AUGUSTINE PHILIP 


Manhattan College 











LI 
ODINN AND THE NORSE JORMUNREKKR-LEGEND 


HERE existed in Scandinavia a well-defined legendary tradition 

that, when Ham@ir and Sorli seemed about to achieve their ven- 
geance upon the Gothic king Jormunrekkr for slaying their sister Svan- 
hildr, the Goths were instructed (or advised) to stone them to death. 
The two have been sent, against their will and with considerable mis- 
givings, by their mother Gudrin to avenge their sister. On the way 
they have met Erpr, a third brother, and, after an exchange of sneers and 
insults, have slain him. Upon arriving at the Gothic hall they have cut 
down large numbers of Goths and have lopped off the hands and feet of 
Jormunrekkr. Now they stand, themselves unscathed, Gothic weapons 
useless against them. Nothing seems to stand in the way of complete 
execution of their vengeance. Then, at the moment of their apparent 
triumph, come the instructions (or advice) to stone them. Upon this 
the ninth-century Eddic Hamdismél, the thirteenth-century V ¢lsunga- 
saga, and the Edda of Snorri Sturluson all agree. Bragi the skald, in his 
Ragnarsdrépa, recounts only the attack in the Gothic hall, but he too 
represents Ham@ir and Sorli as stoned. 

The several Norse accounts, however, are at variance as to the identity 
of the speaker of the instructions. Snorri states that he is Jormunrekkr;! 
the Voglsungasaga clearly represents him to be Odinn.? The Hamdis- 
ml describes the adviser in terms which are now generally regarded asa 
clear depiction of Jormunrekkr;? Bragi seems not to indicate who gave 
the instructions, although it is present common opinion that he attrib- 
utes them to Jormunrekkr.*‘ Yet the identity of the speaker is a problem of 
major importance, not only for an accurate interpretation of the indi- 
vidual texts, but also for a fuller understanding of the development of the 
Jormunrekkr-legend in Scandinavia. If the Ham@dismdl and the Ragnars- 
drépa do agree with Snorra Edda in representing Jormunrekkr as the 
speaker, then the Vglsungasaga account of the intervention of Odinn 
must be regarded as an innovation of late saga-tradition, possibly on the 
part of the compiler of the V glsungasaga himself, and, as such, of slight 
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1 Skdldskaparmdél 51 (42), Edda Snorra Sturlusonar, udg. ved Finnur Jénsson (Kgben- 
havn, 1931). 

2 Velsungasaga 44 (42), udg. ved Magnus Olsen (K¢benhavn, 1906-08). 

3 Str. 25.2-3: inn reginkunngi, baldr 4 brynio. I use Neckel’s edition, Edda, 1 (Heidelberg, 
1927). 

* Ragnarsdrépa 5.5-8, in Finnur Jénsson, Den Norsk-Islandske Skjaldedigtning, I A: 
Tekst efter Handskrifterne; I B: Rettet Tekst med Tolkning (K¢benhavn og Kristiania, 
1908), 2. 
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value in the study of the development of the Jormunrekkr-legend. If, on 
the other hand, it can be shown that either the Hamdismdl or the 
Ragnarsdrdpa agrees with the Vglsungasaga in representing Odinn as 
the speaker of the instructions, then it can be established that the inter- 
vention of O®inn is no fabrication on the part of a late sagaman, but 
genuine old tradition, dating from the ninth century at the latest, which 
may well have played an important réle in the development of the Norse 
Jormunrekkr-legend. Certain incidents recounted in the extant texts, 
especially in the Ham@dism4l, might possibly then be attributed to the 
formative influence of this linking of Odinn with the Jormunrekkr-story. 

The V glsungasaga does not designate the speaker by the specific name 
of Odinn; it describes him as einn madr hdr ok elldilegr med eitt auga who 
appears in the midst of the battle and gives Jormunrekkr advice as to 
how to deal with Ham@ir and Sorli. The description, the dialogue, 
the whole outline of the incident belong to the typical saga-representa- 
tion of OSinn. Again and again in the sagas and in Saxo the god appears 
in disguise at the precise moment that some renowned hero stands in 
need of aid.® Tall, old, with one eye—this is the formalized description of 
O®inn in saga after saga;* even some of the names by which he is 
known—Hiarr,’ for instance, and Gestumblindi*—reflect these traits of 
his physical appearance.® The dialogue follows the saga formula: the 
statement of the strange old man (¢igi eru per visir menn, er ber kunnit 
¢igit beim monnum bana at veita) ;the king’s request for advice (gef oss rad til, 
ef bu kannt) ; the answer of the old man (per skulud beria pa grioti i hel). 
It is the wealth of parallels found in the great body of saga material that 
establishes beyond all doubt that the Vglsungasaga represents Odinn, 
not Jormunrekkr, as the one who suggests that the Goths stone Hamdir 
and Sorli. 


5 Saxo, Gesta Danorum, ed. J. Olrik and H. Reder (Hauniz, 1931), 1, vi, 7, p. 23; 1, viii, 
16, pp. 30 f.; v1, x, 6, p. 207; rx, iv, 12, p. 254; Vss. 13, 18; Hrélfssaga Kraka 26, udg. ved 
Finnur Jénsson (Kgbenhavn, 1904). For other instances cf. von Unwerth, “Untersuch- 
ungen tiber Totenkult und Odinnverehrung,” Germanistische Abhandlungen, xxxvu 
(1911), 140 ff.; de Vries, Altgermanische Religionsgeschichte (“Pauls Grundriss,” x1.2, 
Berlin und Leipzig, 1937), 1, 173 f. 

* Among them, Vss. 3, 11; Saxo, 1, vi, 7, p. 23; vm, x, 6, p. 207. On O®inn’s disguises 
and appearances cf. especially von Unwerth, op. cit., pp. 149 ff.; de Vries, op. cit., pp. 191 ff. 

7 Volospé 15.3; Grimnismdl 46.6. 

* Hervararsaga ok Heidreks 10 f., Fornaldarségur Nordrlanda, 1 (Reykjavik, 1891); Saxo, 
v, x, 1, p. 134 (Gestiblindus). 

*On other names cf. Falk, “Odensheite,” Videnskapsselskapet i Kristiania, Skrifter, 
Hist. fil. Kl. (1924), no. 10; de Vries, op. cit., pp. 191 f., and the references there cited. 

1° With this can be compared the dialogue between the old man and the boy Sigur®r, 
who is seeking a horse, Vss. 13. These passages are quoted from Magnus Olsen’s edition, 
which follows the MS in orthography and in omission of indications of vowel-quantity. 
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Of especial importance in this V glsungasaga account are the circum- 
stances under which Odinn makes his appearance and the nature of 
his intervention. Hamdir and Sorli have cut off the hands and feet of 
Jormunrekkr and are defending themselves valiantly against the attack 
of the Goths. Weapons are useless against them. Into the midst of the 
fray the old man wanders and comments on the ineffectual tactics of the 
Goths. Jormunrekkr asks for advice, and receives it. Odinn’s réle is 
purely that of counsellor. He himself does not, so far as we can tell from 
the text, command the Goths to use stones; he gives them advice alone, 
and that only when Jormunrekkr specifically asks for it (gef oss rad til). 

Snorri, on the other hand, makes no mention of either O®inn or 
the taking of counsel; he states simply that Jormunrekkr called out to 
the Goths to beat the attackers down with stones, and this was done. 
But it is perhaps worth noting that Snorri tells the whole story of the 
attack in four sentences: Jormunrekkr awakens [Snorri represents 
Hamiir and Sorli as attacking by night while the Goths sleep] to find 
his hands and feet amputated, and arouses his sleeping warriors; 
Hambdir remarks that the head would be off now if Erpr [the brother 
whom he and Sorli have slain on the way] yet lived; the Goths rise and 
attack the brothers with weapons, but to no avail; Jormunrekkr calls out 
the instructions to use stones. Essential details obviously are omitted. 
But it would be hazardous to attempt to discover whether Snorri has 
omitted these details because he is endeavouring to reconcile conflicting 
traditions or because he quotes at the end of this chapter those strophes 
of the Ragnarsdrdpa which set forth the Jormunrekkr-story. His primary 
source for the attack was the Ragnarsdrépa, but he obviously had an- 
other, perhaps written, perhaps oral tradition: the sentence setting forth 
Ham®ir’s remark that Erpr would have cut off the head finds no coun- 
terpart in the Ragnarsdrépa, but is identical with a statement in the 
Volsungasaga: }é meliti Hamdir: “Af munpi nu hofudit, ef Erprlifpi. . .”™ 

Bragi’s account, unfortunately, is obscure. He states (Ragnarsdrdépa 5) 
that samréda Ham®dir and Sorli were beaten to the earth with stones, 
and in the following strophe (6) that stdla st¢kkvir flaums “the impeller 
of the eddy of steels” caused the two brothers to be attacked with weap- 
ons.” In all probability, the attack under the leadership of stdla stgkkvir 

flaums preceded the stoning; for we know from both Snorra Edda and 


1 Vss. 44 (42). Further, these words, with the single variant of veri for munpi, are to 
be found also in the Hm. (28.1-2), in a strophe, moreover, which is quoted in part in the 
Vss. The saga first paraphrases (very closely, 11 of the 14 words being identical with those 
in the Hm.) Hm. 28.1-4, and then quotes the passage. 

2 Vogt, “Bragis Schild,” APS, v (1930-31), 10, takes flaums with the Foglhildar 
of 1. 4; but cf. Jénsson’s criticism, “Brage Skjald,” APS, v, 264. 
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the Velsungasaga that the Goths did set upon Ham@ir and Sorli with 
weapons before they resorted to stones. But whether the sequence of 
the text of the Ragnarsdrdépa represents the sequence of events is im- 
material to the present discussion. The terms of the text preclude all 
possibility that s#éla stgkkvir flaums advised or instructed the stoning. 

It is samréda alone which indicates the circumstances under which 
Ham®ir and Sorli were stoned. The meaning of the term, however, is by 
no means clear; it seems to mean either “upon common agreement”’ or 
“as the result of counsel.”’ But if we take it as “upon common agreement,” 
we have an impossible situation: Jormunrekkr has awakened from sleep 
[Bragi, like Snorri, represents the brothers as making a surprise attack by 
night] to find his couch streaming with blood, his hands and feet floating 
in gore and ale on the floor, his hall in an uproar; under these circum- 
stances he would hardly be in a position to take counsel with his warriors, 
or the Goths in a position to deliberate among themselves. Moreover, the 
element r40 does seem to imply the giving or taking of counsel; there- 
fore, it would appear that there must be present someone who would be 
in a position to give counsel. This would seem to point to Odinn, and, 
consequently, to agreement with the V glsungasaga representation. How- 
ever, there exists another possibility: that samréda means neither 
“upon common agreement” nor “as the result of counsel,” but simply 
“by common action.’ In that case, there is nothing in the word as used 
by Bragi to indicate even that the Goths were instructed or advised to 
stone Hamdir and Sorli, much less the identity of the speaker of the 
instructions. The evidence of the text of the Ragnarsdrdpa is indecisive. 

The phraseology of the Hamdismél, on the contrary, is by no means 
ambiguous. It describes the speaker as inn reginkunngi, baldr 4 brynio. 
The epithet reginkunngi is not to be confused with another word of 
similar appearance but wholly different derivation: reginkunnr ‘“‘descend- 
ed from the gods.’’"* The element -kunngi is the nom. sg. masc. weak 
form of the adjective kunnigr:kunnugr “wise.” Moreover, it seems to 
have a connotation of “wise in magic.” It occurs frequently in another 
compound, fjglkunnigr, which, though it indeed means only “very 
knowing” and is conferred upon those possessed of extraordinary knowl- 
edge, nonetheless carries with it always a suggestion of sorcery."® The 


8 So, e.g., Jonsson, APS, v, 262. 

4 Hévamdl 80. 3. Inscription from Stora Noleby: runo fahi ra3inaku[n]do, A. Noreen, 
Altislindische und Alinorwegische Grammatik (Halle, 1923), p. 383. 

% Skdld. 47 (39): Hreidmarr is called fiolkvnigr in a context which can mean only that 
he commanded great knowledge of magic; Gylf. 2: Gylfi was fiolkunigr; Vss. 25: Grimhildr 
is given the epithet in figlkunnga (ena figlkungu]. Further instances are given by de Vries, 
op. cit., pp. 63 ff. 
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sense of magic is even greater in the derivative noun, fjglkyngi: according 
to Gylfaginning 26 Gangleri remarks that only almikil figlkyngi could 
have fashioned the ship SkidblaSnir; in the next sentence he asks if 
pérr has never been overcome firir afls sakar eda figlkyngi, and Harr 
answers with the tale of Pérr’s visit to Utgardr, where Utgarda Loki best- 
ed him precisely by magic; in V glsungasaga 5, when Siggeir’s mother 
takes the shape of a wolf and kills the brothers of Sigmundr, it is said 
that she did this fyrir trollskapar sakir ok figlkyngi. This specific identi- 
fication of trollskapr and fjglkyngi shows beyond question that fjglkyngi 
is magic of the most potent kind. Still more decisive is the Ynglingasaga’s 
account (c. 6-7) of O®inn’s fjglkyngi, magic powers. Quite evidently, 
then, -kunngi does not mean “descended”; it means ‘‘wise in magic.” 

Nor is the first element of the epithet, regin-, to be ignored. In it is 
implicit the idea of divine power. The simplex occurs frequently in the 
Eddic poems as a name for the gods, and in the mythological poems the 
element in compounds consistently conveys the sense of “divine.” 
Clearly, the compound reginkunngi must mean “divinely wise” with the 
connotation of wise in magic. 

Such an epithet can hardly apply to Jormunrekkr. For he is never 
represented as possessed of remarkable wisdom: he rashly and imprudent- 
ly destroys his only son; and in later versions he falls an easy prey to the 
machinations of an evil counsellor.!” On the other hand, the term “divine- 
ly wise” perfectly fits Odinn master of magic and father of magic songs, 
who can look into the future and read the fate of gods and men, who can 
take any form he wishes, who can cast spells on foes in battle, who knows 
the magic song for every occasion. And these are but a few of his magic 
powers. He is the inventor and master practitioner of runes; he is the 
wisest of all beings; and one of his names is Fjglsvidr ‘‘the very wise.”’!* 
Odinn is inn reginkunngi indeed. 

The phrase baldr ¢ brynio is less decisive. Meaning simply ‘destructive 


16 The instances are cited by de Boor, Deutsche Islandforschung (Breslau, 1930), pp. 80 f. 
Cf. also de Vries, op. cit., pp. 158 f. For a somewhat different opinion cf. Vogt, “Hroptr 
Rogna,” ZfdA, txm (1925), 47; Stilgeschichte der Eddischen Wissensdichtung (Breslau, 
1927), 1, 55 f. Sturtevant, in “A Study of the Old Norse Word Regin,” JEGP, xv (1916), 
258 ff., regards ‘t as merely an intensive prefix, in the Hm. as in Helgakvida Hundingsbana 
I, 51.2, and the prose texts; cf. also Detter-Heinzel, Semundar Edda (Leipzig, 1903), 1, 
582. I am inclined to believe, however, that even in the late usage of the word as an in- 
tensive it is much more forceful and significant than such prefixes as fjgl- and mjek-, and 
that it derives its special intensive force from its original literal meaning; cf. regnheard, 
Beowulf 326. 

17 No shred of evidence supports Panzer’s theory that Jormunrekkr has the “second 
sight” of a dying man, Deutsche Heldensage im Breisgau (Heidelberg, 1904), p. 43. 

18 Gylf. 11; Grm. 47.7; Svipdagsmdl (Figlsvinnsmd4l) 4.1 and passim. 
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for dangerous}"* in his byrnie,” it could be applied as well to the warrior- 
king as to the god of war. To be sure, at the moment Jormunrekkr is 
hardly to be considered dangerous with his hands and feet lying lopped 
in the fire, but epithets are often temporarily conventional rather than 
realistic. Nonetheless, it is wholly consistent with Odinn, who, just as in 
the sagas he wanders around as a half-blind old man, appears in early 
poetry in full armour.” 

Just as we turn to other sagas to establish that the one-eyed old man 
of the Vglsungasaga could be only Odinn, so we should turn to other 
early Eddic heroic poems to determine whether they afford any parallel 
to the inn reginkunngi, baldr £ brynio of the Hamdismél. Unfortunately, 
though there are many sagas extant, there are only four other poems of 
the type of the Hamdismdl.** Yet despite this paucity of material, we 
find in one of these, the Bjarkamdé/—preserved though it is only in a 
Latin translation, a second-hand narrative, and a few detached verses— 
at least a partial parallel: Othinus armipotens, uno semper contentus 
ocello. The armipotens corresponds to baldr ¢ brynio; the reference to the 
one eye is an implied rather than an expressed parallel to inn reginkunngi, 
for tradition had it that Odinn gave his eye as the price of part of his 
infinite wisdom.” It seems altogether probable, then, that the one-eyed 
weaponed god of the Bjarkamdl and “the divinely wise one, destructive 
in his byrnie” are one and the same: Odinn, god of wisdom, of magic, and 
of war.*4 

Furthermore, the Ham@dismdl agrees with the V glsungasaga in speak- 


1% The adjective seems to be baldr:balir; the meaning is clearly “dangerous” or “de- 
structive,” not simply “bold”: bell réd, Hm. 26.6; ballir draumar, Baldrs draumar 1.8; 
ballr igtunn, Hymiskvida 17.3. 

A number of commentators take baldr in this passage as a noun, cognate to AS bealdor 
“prince”: Gering, Glossar (1887), p. 16 (but not in 1903 and 1907; in his 1922 edition he 
emends to balir); Detter-Heinzel, m, 583; Boer, Die Edda (1922), 1, 342; Neckel, Edda, 
u, 10. But this sense occurs in no other extant Norse text; cf. Detter-Heinzel, loc. cit — 
but also Bugge, Studier over de nordiske Gude- og Heltesagns Oprindelse (Christiania, 1881), 
p. 65, n. 3. And, an even more decisive argument, the phrase does occur in another Eddic 
poem, Sigurdarkvida in skamma 37.5, this time applied to a woman, obviously then not 
a prince: Brynhildr stands bgil i brynio. 

2° Cf. such of his names as Hjalmberi, Grm. 46.3. 

% Atlakvida, Velundarkvida, Hlgdskvida (Hunnenschlachtlied), Bjarkamdl. 

2 Saxo, 11, vii, 25, p. 60. % Vsp. 28.7-13; Gyif. 8. 

* Nor can the sem biern hryti of 25.4 be used as evidence against the identification. 
Odinn does not always appear balefully composed, but upon occasion has been known to 
lose his temper; cf. Hrédlfss. 30. Moreover, one of his epithets is Bjgrn; cf. de Vries, op. cit., 
p. 179; Falk, op. cit., pp. 4 f., 41. Falk, in fact, although regarding the person described in 
Hm. 25.1-4 as Jormunrekkr, on p. 22 cites this passage as evidence of the connection be- 
tween O®dinn and the bear: “likesom dette uttrykk [ie., 1. 4] synes direkte myntet pd 
Oden (jfr. Bjgrn og Hrjétr) ...” 
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ing of the instructions as advice (r4éd) rather than as a command, and 
thereby affords one more argument against identification of the speaker 
as Jormunrekkr. Sorli, hearing the instructions, turns to Ham@ir and says: 


Bal vanntu, brédir! er pa pann belg leystir— 
opt ér beim belg boll r43 koma! (26. 3-6) 


Obviously, Jann belg is a metaphorical term for the speaker of the in- 
structions: they are the immediate cause of the disaster which “you won, 
brother, when you opened that bag,” that is, “when you caused that one 
to speak.’ Furthermore, “often from that bag destructive counsels 
come.” The agreement with the Vglsungasaga in speaking of the in- 
structions as 740; the designation of that advice as destructive; and, 
especially, the reflection that the one who gave it is someone from whom 
repeatedly come counsels which prove disastrous—all point to Odinn 
rather than to Jormunrekkr. For Odinn is famed for implicit or explicit 
advice to eminent heroes in moments of crisis. Frequently, it is useful, 
a distinct aid to the hero; but often it turns against him. Many are the 
warriors who have been brought to their deaths by the counsels of Odinn 
hinn fuli ok hinn 6trvi, as BoSvarr Bjarki calls him.’ Sorli’s words are 
apt comment indeed on the treacherous god of Valhalla. 


%So Bugge, Norren Fornkvadi (Christiania, 1867), “Tilleg og Rettelser,” p. 441; 
Hildebrand, Die Lieder der dlteren Edda (Paderborn, 1876), p. 301; Gering, Glossar (1887), 
p. 18 (but cf. his later editions); Ranisch, Zur Kritik und Metrik der Hampismdl (Berlin, 
1888), p. 15; Heusler, Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, vir (1898), 102; notes to 
Genzmer’s Edda, 2 Aufl. (“Thule,” 1, Jena, 1928), 1, 57. A number of critics, however, 
take bann belg as Ham®dir’s mouth: Detter-Heinzel, 1, 584; Jiriczek, Deutsche Heldensagen, 
1 (Strassburg, 1898), 92, n. 1; Gering, Glossar (1903), col. 95; 1907, p. 19; Die Lieder der 
alteren Edda, hgb. von Hildebrand, umgearbeitet von Gering (Paderborn, 1904), p. 461; 
1922, p. 460; Gering-Sijmons, Kommentar su den Liedern der Edda, 11 (Halle, 1931), 443; 
Boer, Die Sagen von Ermanarich und Dietrich von Bern (Halle, 1910), p. 31; Edda, u, 
342 f.; Hollander, The Poetic Edda (Austin, 1928), p. 381. 

% There is no reason why Odinn should not be visible to Sorli; in the Bjarkamél alone 
of the older poetry do we find the popular conception of him as the invisible rider over the 
battlefield. With this one exception, the older Norse and Danish tradition always repre- 
sents him as appearing in human form, visible to everyone; cf. his appearances to the house 
of Volsungr in Vss. 3; to Sigmundr in Vss. 11; to Haraldr Hilditgnn in the Battle of Bra- 
valla, in Saxo, vim, iv, 8 f., pp. 219 f.; to Hrélfr and his champions in Hrélfss. 26 and 30. 
On this cf. Olrik, Danmarks Heltedigtning (Kg¢benhavn, 1903), 1, 73 f. 

7 Hrélfss. 33; cf. also Saga Ketils hengs 5; HH ITI, 34. 5-8. 

Among the warriors who are killed directly because of Odinn’s evil counsel are Vikarr, 
Saxo, v1, v, 6 f., pp. 152 f.; Gautrekssaga 7; Hagbarthus, Saxo, vm, vii, 11, p. 196. Often 
Odinn assumes the réle of the evil counsellor who stirs up strife: as Bruno, between 
Haraldus and Ringo, Saxo, vm, xii, 1, p. 213; as Gizurr, between Hlgdr and Angantfrr, 
Hervararsaga 13; Hlgdskvida (Hunnenschlachtlied) 12, in Heusler and Ranisch, Eddica 

Minora (Dortmund, 1903), p. 5; as Bolwisus, between the sons of Sygarus and the sons 
of Hamundus, Saxo, vu, vii, 5, p. 194. 
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Further, in the b¢/ of 26.3 and the dll of 26.6 we have an echo, both in 
sound and in idea, of the baldr of 25.3; the one destructive in his byrnie 
brings about disaster by destructive counsel. Indeed, it is an enticing 
hypothesis that in the echo on bgl—belg—in the baldr of 25.3 and the 
bol:belg:belg: boll of str. 26 we have a poetic play on words”* designed to 
call to mind Belverkr “doer of evil’”® and Belvis,*° well-known names of 
Odinn, referring to his réle as destroyer of the peace. 

The phraseology of strophes 25-26 seems to have been nicely designed 
to show beyond doubt that Odinn, not Jormunrekkr, gave the instruc- 
tions to stone the brothers. The poet of the Ham@dismdél, a clever artificer, 
subtly describes Odinn in terms which no contemporary hearer could 
misunderstand: inn reginkunngi “the divinely wise,” that is, Odinn god 
of wisdom of all kinds; baldr ¢ brynio “‘dangerous [or destructive] in his byr- 
nie,” that is, Odinn god of war; “he who often gives destructive 
counsels,”’ Odinn the treacherous god of Valhalla; and finally, the typical 
Norse poetic play on words which will call to mind Odinn the god who 
stirs up strife. 

The Hamidismdl, according to this interpretation, gives a description 
of Odinn much more complete than that of the Voglsungasaga and 
showing a more intimate knowledge of the Odinn-cult than our Christian 
sagaman could hope to possess. The Eddic poet thinks of all sides of 
Odinn’s character; the sagaman, telling his tale when the pagan cult has 
given way to Christianity, thinks of Odinn primarily as a one-eyed old 
man; he represents him as hér ok elldilegr med eitt auga because tradition 
does so. Each gives a description typical of the type of literature to which 
it belongs. 

The evidence of the Ham@dismél, then, warrants the conclusion that 
the intervention of O®dinn in the battle in the Gothic hall was no late 
saga-motif, but a tradition dating from the ninth century at the latest. 


Why the Jormunrekkr-legend should have been connected with Odinn 
is, of course, the sort of thing which is perhaps folly to attempt to de- 
termine. Nevertheless, several possibilities suggest themselves.™ 


8 This has been suggested by Detter-Heinzel, m, 584; Jénsson, De Gamle Eddadigte 
(Kgbenhavn, 1932), p. 342. 29 Hév. 109.5; Grm. 47.5; Gylf. 11; Skdld. 6. 

3° Saxo, vil, vii, 5, p. 194; cf. also HH JJ, pr. n. 1: Blindr inn belvisi. 

*t The vowel-variation suggests that which occurs in O®Sinn’s names Bileygr, Béleygr, 
Bolverkr. Cf. Schiitte, Danisches Heidentum (Heidelberg, 1923), p. 123; Falk, op. cit., p. 39 
and under the names cited; de Vries, op. cit., pp. 174 f. 

# Von Unwerth, op. cit., p. 142, n. 1, attributes it to the close association between Odinn 
and the Volsungs. But neither Jormunrekkr nor Ham@ir and Sorli belongs to the race of 
Volsungr. Cf. also Simrock, Die Edda, 6 Aufl. (Stuttgart, 1876), p. 507; Rassmann, Die 
Deutsche Heldensage und ihre Heimat, 2 Ausgabe (Hannover, 1863), 1, 271. 
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The most obvious is that since Jormunrekkr was king of the Goths 
and Odinn god and eponym of the Goths,* nothing would be more 
natural than that Odinn should intervene on behalf of his own people at 
the moment that two outsiders seemed about to cut down the entire 
Gothic host.** But perhaps a more personal relationship may also be 
postulated. Tempting indeed is Falk’s hypothesis that the similarity be- 
tween the name Jermunrekkr and Odinn’s name J ermunr invited the 
conception of Jormunrekkr as an avatar of Odinn.* Again, it is possible 
that some Norse poets may have regarded Jormunrekkr as an adherent 
of the cult of Odinn, as one who had upon occasion sacrificed to him. 
Hanging was the customary method of sacrifice to Odinn,® god of the 


%3 Scandinavian tradition knows him as god and eponym of the Gautar: Eddic poets and 
skalds alike designate him Gauér; the skalds also Gauta-tr, Hergautr, and Gauta spjalli; 
Snorri, Skdld. 82, relates that the Goths are named after King Goti, who was so called 
after Odinn’s name Gauér. This tradition was known also to the Anglo-Saxons: Asser, De 
rebus gest. Ailf. ad ann. 849, knew Geat as especially venerated by the Gauts. Procopius, 
Bellum Gothicum, uu, 15, states that the men of Thule especially honoured Ares, and im- 
mediately thereafter that one of the most numerous nations of Thule was the Gautoi; 
_ can be slight question that Ares is to be identified with O®inn (cf. below, Mars= 
inn). 

Moreover, place-names show that in southern Sweden, and in Viastergétland, Odinn 
has an especially prominent position; cf. Wessén, “‘Studier till Sveriges Hedna Mytologi 
och Fornhistoria,” Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift (1924: 2), 77 f.; de Vries, op. cit., pp. 
170 ff., 199 f. On the close relation between the Gautar and Odinn cf. especially Wessén, 
op. cit., pp. 24 ff. But de Vries, “Studién over Germaansche Mythologie,” TNTL, .11 
(1933), 195 ff.; Grdr., x11. 2, 200. 

Gothic tradition represents Odinn as eponym and god of the Goths: according to 
Jordanes, Getica, ed. Mommsen, MGH, Auct. Ant., v (Berolini, 1882), (1) the royal line 
of Amal kings was descended from Gat (xrv, 79), the first of the heroes whom the Goths 
regarded non puros homines, sed semideos id est Ansis (xm, 78); and (2) Mars was chief 
god of the Goths (v, 41). Gapt is unquestionably identical with Gautr: Wessén, op. cit., 
pp. 19:f., and the literature there cited—cf. also pp. 81 ff. For a contrary view cf. Miillen- 
hoff, ‘Index Personarum,” in Mommsen’s Jordanes, p. 143; Deutsche Altertumskunde, 1v 
(Berlin, 1920), 183. The Ansis are the sir. On the identification of Mars as Odinn, cf. 
Wessén, op. cit., p. 23. For a contrary view, that Mars=Tyr (Tiwaz): among others, 
Mogk, Hoops Reallexikon, rv (Strassburg, 1918-19), 369; Schiitte, Danisches Heidenium, 
p. 83; de Vries, “‘Studién over Germaansche Mythologie,” TNTL, 11 (1932), 283 ff.; Grdr., 
xr. 1 (Berlin und Leipzig, 1935), 170 f. On the close relation...ip between Odinn and the 
Goths: Wessén, op. cit., pp. 18 ff., esp. p. 24; also pp. 81 ff. 

* This is the reason given by Saxo, vim, x, 14, p. 235. In his version Jormunrekkr 
(Jarmericus) has become king of the Danes, that people which Odinn paterna semper 
pietate coluerat. 

% Op. cit.: Odenstypus, p. 37; dbenbarelse, pp. 21 £. And he regards this relation between 
Jormunrekkr and Odinn as casting light on Hm. 25.1-4, p. 22. 

% The most notable Scandinavian instance is that ef King Vikarr: Saxo, v1, v, 6 f., 
pp. 152 £.; Gauérekssaga 7. Cf. Chadwick, The Cult of Othin (London, 1899), pp. 16 ff., 36 ff.; 
Mogk, “Die Menschenopfer bei den Germanen,” A bhandlungen der kgl. sichsischen Gesell- 
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hanged, lord of the gallows,*’ the hanged god.** And hanging is a striking 
feature of the Norse Jormunrekkr-legend: Jormunrekkr hangs his only 
son Randver; he vows that he will hang Hamdir and Sorli when they 
arrive in his hall. This peculiar and constant association with Jormun- 
rekkr of the mode of human sacrifice which is constantly and closely 
associated with O®dinn suggests the possibility that some Norse story- 
tellers looked upon Jormunrekkr as an adherent of the cult of Odinn. 

To be sure, it is altogether possible that the hanging of Randver may 
have had no significance other than that hanging was the customary 
punishment for the crime of which Jormunrekkr believed him guilty: 
adultery, and the treachery implicit in the seduction of his father’s 
bride. Among some Germanic tribes hanging seems to have been the 
punishment for treachery.*® In any case, the hanging of criminals was 
regarded as sacrifice to Odinn.*® And the late prose texts preserve an 
incident which looks very much like a distorted vestige of the sacrificial 
character of Randver’s death. Snorri (Skéld. 51) and the V@lsungasaga 
(42 [40]) relate that just before he was hanged, Randver plucked out 
the feathers of his hawk and sent it to his father; Saxo (VIII, x, 12, p. 
234), that the hawk plucked out its own feathers. All explain that when 
Jormunrekkr saw the denuded hawk, he realized that even as it was 





schaft der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Kt., xxvii (1909), 606 ff., esp. 611; von Unwerth, of. 
cit., pp. 90 ff.; von Amira, “Die germanischen Todesstrafen,” Abhandlungen der Bayer- 
ischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Kl., xxx1 (1922), 202 f.; Steller, “Zum 
Wodanglauben,” Mitteilungen der Schlesischen Gesellschaft fiir Volkskunde, xxv1 (1925), 
101 ff.; Héfler, Kultische Geheimbiinde der Germanen, 1 (Frankfurt, 1934), 226 ff.; de Vries, 
Studia Germanica (Lund, 1934), pp. 392 ff.; Grdr., xi. 2, 131, 169. 

7 He is known as Hanga-T$r (Viga-Glimr, Lausavisur 10.2, I B, 114); hanga gud 
(H4var@r halti, Lausavisur 14.4, I B, 182; Gylf. 11); hanga dréttin (Yngs. 7); galga valdr 
(Helgi trausti Ol4fsson, Lausavisa 7, 1 B, 94); galga farmr (Eyvindr, H dleygjatal 1.7, 1 B, 
60; Skéid. 11); Hangi (Tindr, Drape om Hékon 1.5, I B, 136; 7.3, I B, 137; ‘*4steinn 
Hrémundarson halta, Lausavisur 5.7, 1 B, 92). For further skaldic occurrences cf. de Vries, 
De Skaldenkenningen met M ythologischen Inhoud (Haarlem, 1934), p. 16. 38 Haév. 138. 

%* Tacitus, Germania 12. It was specifically the punishment for robbery, von Amira, 
op. cit., pp. 182 ff.; but was gradually carried over to related crimes, pp. 184 ff., among 
them treachery to the state, p. 185. Hanging for adultery seems not to have been common 
until a comparatively lave date; cf. the dates of the instances cited by v. Amira, p. 177. 
But it does appear to have been known: v. Amira, p. 177 and passim; Boniface, Ep. 72, 
cited by Chadwick, p. 44. The hanging of Hagbarthus, seducer of Sygne, in Saxo, vu, vii, 
5 ff., pp. 194 ff., however, is not necessarily a case in point: since he had also slain Sygne’s 
brothers, his status was that of captured enemy; and the hanging of captives was common 
practice. 

“° Von Amira, op. cit., pp. 202 f.—largely by implication; Héfler, op. cit., pp. 226 f., 230, 
232; de Vries, Grdr., x1. 1, 257. But cf. Mogk, op. cit., pp. 607, 639 ff. In point of fact, 
capital punishment of any kind seems to have been regarded as sacrifice to some god: 
v. Amira, pp. 198 ff.; von Schwerin, Hoops, tv, 328 f. 
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bereft of its feathers, so was his kingdom bereft of its might, for he was 
now without an heir. Saxo adds a further detail: that the young prince’s 
hound added its plea to that of the hawk for the life of its master. These 
explanations look suspiciously like late rationalizations of an incident 
no longer understood.“ The association of animals, especially of dogs and 
cocks or hawks, with hanged men is an old one: the hanging of one or 
two dogs with the human victim was a well-known practice; Adam of 
Bremen attests the hanging of horses and dogs together with men at the 
festivals held every nine years at Uppsala; Thietmar of Merseburg re- 
lates that at the spring festivals celebrated every nine years at Leire 
horses, dogs, and cocks (offered in place of hawks) were sacrificed to- 
gether with men.“ Therefore, it is not impossible that in older versions 
of the story the hound and the hawk were hanged together with Randver. 
In that case, whatever the original reason for the hanging of Randver, it 
may very well have been regarded as sacrifice to Odinn.* 

The vow of Jormunrekkr to hang Hamiir and Sorli is found only in the 
Hamdismdl, in the episode immediately preceding the battle in the hall 
in which Odinn intervenes and saves the Goths from complete annihila- 
tion. The Goths are drinking in the hall (str. 18) when watchers from the 
wall rush in to warn Jormunrekkr of the approach of the brothers and 
advise him to take counsel (19). He, however, instead of calling for advice, 
calls for his arms, looks on his white shield, turns the cup in his hand (20), 
and announces that he will hang Ham@ir and Sorli (21). His peculiar 
behaviour at this crucial moment is usually dismissed with a comment on 
the drunken pride of the ale-inflamed tyrant. This may be. However, the 
Hamdismd4l is a masterpiece of dramatic construction, every episode of 
which is nicely drawn to further the action of the poem. The first scene, 
the whetting of Gudrin, introduces the characters and the action and, by 
subtle suggestion, prepares the listener for the tragedy to come. The 
second episode, the slaying of Erpr, brings the action to a rapid climax 

“ Cf. Chadwick, op. cit., p. 25: “It is curious that the dog and hawk should be men- 
tioned by Saxo . . . in connection with the hanging of Broderus [the name of the son in the 
Danish version]. Possibly the story had originally a different form.” 

“@ Von Amira, op. cit., pp. 105, 201, 203; J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsaltertiimer, 4 Aufl., 
11 (Leipzig, 1922), 261 ff.; de Boor, “Eine Griechische Romanstelle und ein nordischer 
Opferbrauch,” Festskrift tillagnad Hugo Pipping (Helsingfors, 1924), pp. 36 f.; “‘Eddica,” 
APS, 11 (1927), 99 f. 

 Gesta Hammaburgensis tv. 27, Script. rer. Germ., 1 (Hannovere, 1876). 

“ Chronicon 1. 17 (9), Script. rer. Germ., xxx1x (Hannovere, 1889). 

“ Tantalizing is the comment of Héfler, op. cit., n. 235, pp. 236 f., on Saxo’s “‘sonderbare 
Scheinhangung” of Broderus. Bugge, too, regarded the hanging of Randver as sacrifice to 
Odinn, “Bemarkninger til norrgne Digte,” Arkiv, 1 (1883), 251 ff. But he based his view 
on emendation of a poem which does not give a version of the Jormunrekkr-legend, but 
merely mentions Jormunrekkr in passing, the Hyndloliéd. 
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and makes almost certain that Ham@ir and Sorli cannot succeed in their 
vengeance. Every moment of these first scenes is pointed toward the one 
end: the failure of Ham®dir and Sorli. It seems strange indeed that this 
poet, this master of dramatic technique, should now stop the action for 
five strophes, as many as he devotes to the Erpr-incident, merely to tell 
us that Jormunrekkr was drunk. 

It is much more probable that we have here an instance of the Ger- 
manic custom of making a solemn vow over the ale-cup.“ It is of the 
nature of a boast, to be sure, and the ale may very well have been in- 
strumental in the making of it; the numerous references in both Anglo- 
Saxon and Norse literature indicate that often the drink influenced the 
vows made by the warrior in the mead-hall. But at the same time, the 
drink made the oath more solemn, more binding. Jormunrekkr may have 
laughed and looked at his shield when he vowed that he would hang 
Hamiir and Sorli, but nonetheless he committed himself by promising, 
cup in hand, how he would deal with the attackers when they arrived in 
his hall. 

Moreover, the very fact that he promises hanging rather than some 
other form of execution would in itself seem to suggest that we have here 
more than the idle threat of an ale-inflamed tyrant; one would expect a 
king become warlike with wine to boast of his prowess with the sword, 
not with the noose. We find this same promise also in the Beowulf 
(ll. 2936 ff.); the whole night long before the battle of Ravenswood On- 
genpeow vows how he will deal with the enemy on the morrow: some he 
will put to the sword, others he will hang on the gallows. That is to say, 
those taken captive will be hanged. There is no suggestion here of drunk- 
en boasting on the part of Ongenpeow. On the contrary, the hanging of 
captives has a very real significance: among North and South Germanic 
tribes alike it constituted sacrifice to Odinn.‘” A vow to hang the enemy, 
then, was in effect a promise to sacrifice him to Odinn, a dedication of 
him to the war-god. 

This practice of dedicating the enemy to Odinn in order to ensure 
victory in battle is very old and well attested.** Tacitus (Amn. xu, 57) 


“ Cf. Einarsson, “Old English Beot and Old Icelandic Heitstrenging,” PMLA, xu1x 
(1934), 975 ff. 

47 Jordanes, Getica v, 41; Procopius, Bell. Goth. 1, 15; Tacitus, Germania 12; Annales 1, 
61 [Helm denies that this is an instance of hanging; he believes that the heads were cut 
off and preserved as trophies, Aligermanische Religionsgeschichte, 1 (Heidelberg, 1913), 269, 
n. 69]; Vngs. 23 f.; Chadwick, op. cit., pp. 16 ff., 36 ff.; Mogk, op. cit., pp. 608 f., 611; 
Wessén, op. cit., pp. 22 f. 

Cf. Chadwick, op. cit., pp. 7 f., 30 ff.; Mogk, op. cit., pp. 607 ff.; von Unwerth, of. cit., 
pp. 82 ff.; Steller, op. cit., pp. 98 ff.; Hofler, op. cit., pp. 238 f.; de Vries, Grdr., x11. 1, 174 f.; 
xu. 2, 169. 
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relates that before a certain battle between the Hermunduri and the 
Chatti both armies dedicated the enemy—men, horses, and all their be- 
longings—to Odinn [to Mars and Mercury]. The Scandinavian sources 
afford numerous instances, sometimes just before a decisive battle,‘ 
sometimes at the point in the battle when victory seems to be with the 
enemy,®* sometimes at a crucial point in a man’s career.*! The words of 
Jormunrekkr in the Hamdismd4l, then, I interpret as a dedication of 
Hamiir and Sorli to Odinn, a vow made solemnly on the ale-cup. If this 
interpretation be correct, then the behaviour of Jormunrekkr in a mo- 
ment of danger is no longer perplexing: advised to take counsel, he asks 
Odinn for victory. 

Furthermore, this interpretation may cast some light on the meaning 
of the strophe which in the manuscript follows the dedication-episode. 
Immediately upon Jormunrekkr’s announcement that he will hang 
Hamfir and Sorli 
Hitt kvad p4 Hrédrgl63 = st63 of hledom 
Mefingr mati vid mog penna 
pviat pat heita at hlydigi myni 
mega tveirmenneinir tio hundrodom Gotna 
binda ea beria { borg inni ha.” 


Cryptic, almost too concise, this is the most controversial strophe in 
the Hamdismél. The majority of the critics identify Hrédrgl66 as Gud- 
rin, interpret it as her final instructions to her sons® [or to one of her 
sons] before their departure upon their vengeance-expedition, and 
consequently remove it from its manuscript position at the end of the 
scene in the Gothic hall and place it at the end of the first episode.™ A 
few assume Hrédrgl§d to be some woman in the Gothic court, presuma- 


49 Styrbjarnar-pdttr 2, Huss. 14, Segubrot 8, Higdskvida 24 f. 

5° Saxo, viii, iv, 9, pp. 219 f. 5 Saxo, vil, x, 3, p. 203; rx, iv, 12, p. 254. 

® Str. 22 in Neckel’s edition. I omit punctuation. 

© Bugge, “Tilleg,” p. 440—but cf. his earlier view, NF, p. 320; “Ham®dismil,” ZfdPh, 
vir (1876), 398; Grundtvig, Semundar Edda hins Fr6da (Kgbenhavn, 1876), p. 249; 
Hildebrand, p. 298; Koegel, Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur, 1, ii (Strassburg, 1897), 215; 
Jiriczek, op. cit., p. 92, n. 1; Heusler, ZdVerfV, vit, 102; notes to Genzmer’s Edda, p. 53; 
Gering, 1904, p. 454; 1922, p. 454; Sijmons, “Das niederdeutsche lied von kénig Ermen- 
richs tod und die eddischen Hampésm(l,” ZfdPh, xxxvutt (1906), 162—but cf. his earlier 
view, Die Lieder der Edda (Halle, 1906), p. 482; Kommentar, pp. 426 f. (his own views); 
Gering-Sijmons, pp. 440 f.; Schneider, “Studien zur Heldensage,” ZfdA, tiv (1913), 346; 
Germanische Heldensage, 1 (‘Pauls Grundriss,” x. 1, Berlin und Leipzig, 1928), 244; Wesle, 
“Zur Sage von Ermenrichs Tod,” PBB, xtv1 (1922), 252 f.; Kienast, ““Hamdismal und 
Koninc Ermenrikes Dot,” ZfdA, txim (1926), 51, 53; Hollander, pp. 377 ff.; Neckel, Edda, 
1, 268; Genzmer, Edda, 1, 55. 

™ The change is made by Grundtvig, p. 172; Bugge, ZfdPh, vi, 380; Hildebrand, p. 298; 
Gering, 1904, p. 454; 1922, pp. 454 f.; Genzmer, p. 55; Hollander, pp. 377 f. 
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bly mother, wife, or concubine to Jormunrekkr,® and interpret it as her 
more or less inane comment upon the warning of the watchers from the 
wall. A very few—namely, Grimm,® Simrock,*’ and Rassmann**—take 
Hr6drgl§d to be Odinn. 

The hypothesis that Hrédrgl§63 is some woman in the Gothic court 
merits least consideration. For there is no indication whatsoever that 
such a woman ever existed in the story. The Jormunrekkr-legend knows 
two women alone: Svanhildr, who is dead; and Gudrin, who has no 
business in the Gothic court.®* Postulating the existence of any other 
woman is simply the last resort of those who regard Hrédrgl65 as a 
feminine epithet and yet are too conservative to shift the position of the 
strophe. Besides, such an interpretation makes the episode utterly point- 
less: Jormunrekkr is warned of the approach of Ham®dir and Sorli; he 
threatens to hang them; Hrédrgl66 states that no danger is to be expect- 
ed from them.® The poet is too great a master of concise treatment of his 
subject and of rapid narration to bring the action to a standstill for near- 
ly a sixth of its entire length, without apparent reason. The case rests 
between Gudriin and Odinn. 

The crux of the entire situation is the meaning of the words spoken 
by Hrédrglg5: “Because that [is] danger ® that he [or you]® will not [be] 


% Ranisch, op. cit., p. 12; Mogk, Norwegisch- Islindische Literatur (‘Pauls Grundriss,”? 
2 Aufi., 11, Strassburg, 1901-09), 655; Detter-Heinzel, m, 581; Boer, 11, 339 ff. 

% J. Grimm, “Iénakr und seine Séhne,” ZfdA, m1 (1843), 154. 

57 Die Edda, p. 462. 8 Op. cit., p. 271. 

59 No version mentions the mother or a concubine of Ermanaric. The only wives men- 
tioned are Svanhildr, who has already been slain at the time Ham@ir and Sorli approach 
the hall, and the seduced wife of the Didrekssaga, who is obviously a reminiscence of 
Svanhildr. 

© Ranisch, op. cit., p. 12: Hr6édrgl4d addresses the Goths in general (he suggests striking 
out Il. 3-4), the essence of her words “Keine Gefahr ist da!’ Detter-Heinzel, m, 582: 
Hr6drgl65 addresses Jormunrekkr, saying, “Auf diese deine Rede drohen sie mit Dingen, 
die wol nicht angehen werden.” Boer, 11, 340—cf. also Die Sagen, p. 32, n. 1: Hré&rgl6s 
looks.out the window, sees that the enemies are only two in number, and addresses the 
youth who has warned Jormunrekkr to take counsel: “du drohst da mit etwas, was doch 
nicht gelingen wird” or ‘‘diese drohung wird sich nicht erfiillen’”’; he emends freely. Mogk, 
Grdr., 1, 655: Hr6drgl§3 addresses Jormunrekkr, saying, “Sei auf der Hut, denn zwei 
Manner allein kénnen 1000 Goten binden oder fallen hier in der hohen Halle” [i.e., because 
they are drunk]. 

® The text reads heita; but neither grammatically, syntactically, nor sensibly can it be 
construed in this passage. Emendation to hetta “danger” is justifiably urged by Hilde- 
brand, p. 298; Bugge, “Tilleg,” p. 440; ZfdPh, vm, 380, 399; Ranisch, p. 12; Jénsson, 
Eddalieder, 1 (Halle, 1890), 99—but not in 1932; Gering, 1904, p. 454; 1922, p. 455; Boer, 
1, 340; Gering-Sijmons, p. 441. 

® The text reads myni. But it is difficult to see why Hr68rgl63 should address his (or 
her) listener in the third person. There are two possible solutions: emendation to mynir; 
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obedient,® two men alone will be able to bind or destroy ten hundred 
Goths in the high hall.” What is to be obeyed is not stated in this passage, 
but it is fairly obvious that Hrédrglg6 refers to instructions of some 
sort which must be followed if Ham@ir and Sorli are or are not to succeed 
in their vengeance. 

If we take this speech as the words of Gudrin to her sons, then we 
must of necessity do one of three things: either emend and possibly 
misconstrue the extant lines in order to write into them definite instruc- 
tions;** or assume that the instructions have been lost and that just the 
framework of them has been preserved ;® or (assuming the scribe to have 
been hopelessly unaware of the intent of the poet) re-arrange the strophes 
and lines to formulate a new version of the story which finds no counter- 
part in any of the extant accounts of the vengeance of Ham@ir and Sorli 
for Svanhildr. Such conjecture might be justified if the Hamdismdl 
afforded any evidence that Gudrin gave instructions to her sons.*’ But 





or rendering of the melii vid of ll. 3-4 as “spoke concerning” rather than the more common 
“spoke to”—that is, Hr6édrgl63 reflects about the danger to meg jenna rather than ad- 
dressing him directly. Unfortunately, there is no indication that at the date of the Hm. 
mela vid might mean “speak concerning,” although the usage is found in the sagas: 
Fritzner, Ordbog over det gamle norske Sprog, 11, 767. 

In accordance with Grundtvig, p. 172, taking hlfdigi as the adjective *hlpdigr= 
hl§dinn “obedient.” But it is not necessary with him to emend to Alfdigir. The form 
hlgdigi might very well be the nom. sg. masc. hl#digr+the negative particle -gi. 

Less safely can we follow Hildebrand, p. 298, in taking Alfdigi as *hlpdi for hlpdni 
“obedience”+-gi: nam hoc (est) periculum, si obedientia non fuerit; the advantage of this 
rendering, of course, is that it resolves the difficulty of the 3 sg. myni. 

* So Bugge, ZfdPh, vu, 399: emends pvt at bat heita (22.5) to pvt er bar hetta and takes 
hlgdigi as *hlgdi “silence” (<hljédr) with the neg. -gi; the lines are then to be rendered 
“therein is danger there (in the far distant land) that there be not silence.” He is followed 
by Koegel, loc. cit., and Jiriczek, loc. cit. 

% So Hildebrand, p. 298; Jénsson, Eddalieder, 1, 99; Sijmons, Die Lieder der Edda, 
p. 482—but he has since changed his opinion; Gering, 1922, p. 455. 

 Neckel, 1, 268 f., and Sijmons, Kommentar, pp. 426 f., completely revise strs. 11-17 
of the extant text; their order is str. 16.2, 16.1, 16.3-4; 11.1-2, 12.1-2; str. 22 intact; 
12.3-4; str. 13 intact; 11.3-6; str. 14; str. 15; str. 17. Cf. also Genzmer-Heusler, p. 55. 

7 Ll. 3-4, mefingr malti vid mog penna, are sometimes regarded as such evidence, by 
construing meg as “son” or “young man.” But though this is a common meaning of the 
word, it is by no means the only one; mogr frequently means simply “man,” with no im- 
plication of youth: cf. the instances cited by Jénsson-Egilsson, Lexicon Poeticum (K¢ben- 
havn, 1931) p. 419; Fritzner, Ordbog, 11, 772; Cleasby-Vigftsson, An Icelandic-English 
Dictionary (Oxford, 1874), p. 443. E.g., Fdfn. 16.6; Gudr. I 5.4, 11.4; HH I 47. 8. The 
most telling example is the megr of Hm. 15. 7, which, used in narrative, referring to Erpr, 
is modified by the adjective ungr, and therefore obviously means simply ‘“‘man,” since the 
poet would hardly use the adjective “young” to modify a noun which i‘self implied 
“youth”; cf. also Sg. 6. 7: mog frumungan. 

Rassmann interprets as “‘son” in the sense that Jgormunrekkr is a son of Odinn, loc. cit. 
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it does not; this conception is based on the V glsungasaga account that 
she warned Hami@ir and Sorli to avoid injury to stones and on Snorri’s 
statement that she instructed her three sons to attack Jormunrekkr by 
night and to divide the task of slaying him." It is unwise, however, to 
argue that because Snorri and the sagaman knew of these instructions, 
the Hamdismdl poet likewise must have known of them;** the prose texts 
contain various incidents which are not found in the poem, incidents 
which are patently the additions of later centuries.7° And, perhaps 
significantly, Snorri and the V glsungasaga do not agree as to the nature 
of the instructions. It seems questionable procedure indeed to change 
the position of the strophe in order to bring the Ham@dismdl version into 
conformity with the prose versions and then, further, to emend or to 
assume the loss of the most important part of that strophe in order to 
make it fit the version achieved by change of position. 

This hypothesis becomes the more dubious when we consider that the 
extant Ham@dismdl contains instructions upon which the outcome of the 
expedition hangs: those of Odinn to stone Hamir and Sorli. If these are 
obeyed, the brothers fail in their vengeance; if they are not obeyed, the 
brothers succeed. And the definitive argument that these are the instruc- 
tions to which Hrdédrgl66 refers lies in this fact: the danger in dis- 
obedience is that two men alone will destroy ten hundred Goths. That is 
to say, if Hrédrgl6d’s instructions are not obeyed, Hamdir and Sorli will 
succeed. These are instructions to the Goths. 

Moreover, this speech of Hrédrgl63’s is craftily phrased; it does not 
promise immunity to Jormunrekkr and all the Goths—it states merely 





If, as Falk has urged in Festskrift tilegnet F¢rstebibliothekar A. Kjaer (Christiania, 1924), 
p. 8, the expression “gudesgnn’’ denotes the relationship between a man and the god to 
whose cult he has belonged during life and into whose fold he will be taken after death, 
then Rassmann’s interpretation might be correct, and, moreover, ll. 3-4 might be further 
indication that Norse poets believed Jormunrekkr to be an adherent of the cult of O@inn. 

88 The theory that she instructed Ham@ir and Sorli to take Erpr with them (so first 
Sijmons, ZfdPh, xxxviu, 161 ff.) or instructed Erpr to help the other two (suggested by 
Heusler, ZdVerfV, vit, 102) is based upon the version set forth in the very late Low 
German ballad, Koninc Ermenrikes Dot. This poem does contain a few distorted and vague 
reminiscences of the Norse story of Ham®ir and Sorli, but they have been transferred to 
Dietrich von Bern; its every detail shows it to be a fine example of the distortion of heroic 
legend which can take place when a story is transmitted from one people to another with 
a wholly different body of legendary knowledge, and when it has been passed about among 
the folk for several hundred years. 

** Ranisch’s criticism of Bugge, op. cit., pp. 1 f., is pertinent. 

7 The two most significant to the present discussion, perhaps, are: Gudrtin gives to her 
sons magic armour (Vss.; impenetrable armour: SE); after having slain Erpr, both 
brothers slip and the one supports himself with his hand (Sorli: SnE; Ham®ir: Vss.), the 
other with his foot (Vss.). 
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that all ten hundred shall not be slain. There would be no reason for 
Gudrin to make such a statement. For one thing, she was not interested 
in the ten hundred Goths; her desire was to accomplish the death of 
Jormunrekkr, who had caused Svanhildr to be trampled in the mire. 
Again, if she were giving instructions, she would be specific, not enig- 
matic. On the other hand, these words would be particularly appropriate 
for OSinn to utter. For wile is his not least outstanding characteristic. 
He is traditionally a perilous helper; his wishes do not always coincide 
with those of his devotees. He gives them victory and glory, only to 
bring about their destruction when he finds it desirable to take them to 
Valhalla.” Thus, Haraldr Hilditgnn had sacrificed to Odinn all his life, 
and in the Battle of Bravalla when he saw victory with the enemy, he 
dedicated to O®inn all the souls which should fall in the battle, but Odinn 
ignored the promised sacrifice and slew him.” Sigmundr asks Odinn him- 
himself why he robbed Eirfkr of victory when he knew this king was val- 
iant.”* Again, when Hakon wishes to know why he has been summoned 
to Valhalla when surely he deserved victory of the gods, the Valkyre 
Skogul answers: “We have so brought it about that you hold the field, 
for your foes have fled.” Similarly, though Odinn permits the Goths to 
prevail, he allows many of them to fall before Ham@ir and Sorli, and he 
intervenes with decisive advice only after the brothers have mutilated 
Jormunrekkr. According to tradition, Jormunrekkr was seriously, 
probably fatally, wounded by Ham@ir and Sorli; this is the kernel of the 
entire legend, common to Gothic and Scandinavian versions alike. The 
entire situation demands that Odinn merely hint that he will save the 
greater number of Goths, and reserve the actual instructions until 
Jormunrekkr has lost hands and feet. And he does give that advice in 
time to keep the letter of his contract: the brothers do not kill ten hun- 
dred Goths. This is a typical instance of Odinic interference. 

Finally, the Hamdismdl itself affords evidence that the strophe be- 
longs in that place in which it is found in the manuscript. Hrédrgl§o, 
speaking, s#6d of hledom (22.2). Gudrin’s scene with her sons is not local- 
ized in a house; therefore, this specific localization has no significance. It 
acquires significance only if the strophe is left in its manuscript position, 
at that point in the action where events are taking place in the hall. 
For the poet emphasizes the localization in the Gothic hall: the episode 
begins with the words Glaumr var # hello (18.1); in str. 21 Jormunrekkr 
announces that he will be glad to see Ham®dir and Sorli ¢ Agllo minni; in 


On this réle of Oinn cf. especially de Vries, Grdr., xm. 2, 174 ff. 

% Saxo, vit, x, 3, p. 206; vim, iv, 9, p. 220. So also does he with his spear break the sword 
which he had once given Sigmundr, Vss. 11. 
" Eirtksmdl 7. Cf. also Saga Ketils hangs 5; Lokasenna 22. ™ Hakonarmdl 12. 
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str. 22 Hrédrgl6d states that two men alone will be able to destroy the 
Goths f borg inni hd; the first words of str. 23 are styrr vard f ranni. 
There can be no question that the specific place-phrase st6d of hledom 
belongs in a context which establishes localization in a hall. 

Thus, the larger context of the poem and the situation as a whole 
demand identification of Hrédrgl63 as Odinn rather than as Gudrin. 
Identification as Gudrin necessitates wrenching a strophe from its 
manuscript position,—hazardous procedure at any time, but rather 
violent when that strophe must be set down ten strophes earlier in a 
poem so short. And it requires further, in order to make that strophe fit 
into the new context, an endless chain of emendations and misconstruc- 
tions of words that do stand in the text and “reconstruction” of words 
that do not.”§ Identification as Odinn, on the other hand, involves no 
change in the position of the strophe and necessitates little emendation.” 
It makes for lucid interpretation of the strophe, and gives to the episode 
the importance which is suggested by its position between the climax and 
the catastrophe of the poem. This scene in the hall of Jormunrekkr, like 
the Gudrin- and Erpr-episodes, points forward to the one inevitable 
end: the fall of Ham®dir and Sorli under the shower of stones. 

The one possible obstacle lies in the epithets Hrédrgléd and Mefingr, 
whom the parallel structure shows to be one and the same person. The in- 
terpretation which makes this person a woman rests, in the first instance, 
on the form of the name Hré6rgigé as it appears in the printed editions: 
the first element is unquestionably hrédr “glory” “fame”; the second 
is commonly considered the feminine nominative singular of the adjec- 
tive gladr. Mefingr is more difficult to gloss. Its parallelism with Hréér- 
glé6 moved Bugge to emend to mé-fingr “‘the slender-fingered,’’” an 
admirable epithet for a woman. 

But the argument, strong as it appears at first glance, is palpably 
weak. In the first place, the reading Hrédrglfd ignores an accent over 
the av which the manuscript indicates.”* If the vowel actually is long 
and the accent not merely a scribal error, then -g/¢d cannot be from gladr 
at all. It could, however, be from grédr “greed”: in Old Norwegian r 
after a not immediately preceding r sometimes became / through dissimi- 


% Cf. Ranisch’s criticism of the Gutrdin-theory, op. cit., pp. 12 ff. 

18 heita to hetia; possibly myni to mynir. 

7 “Sjeldne Ord i norrén Skaldskab,” Tidskrift for Philologi, v1 (1865), 96; NF, p. 320; 
“Tilleg,” p. 440. 

8 Codex Regius of the Elder Edda (‘‘Corpus Codicum Islandicarum Medii Aevi,” ed. 
Ejnar Munksgaard, x, Copenhagen, 1937), p. 90; Codex regius af den eldre Edda i foto- 
typisk og diplomatisk gengivelse, udg. ved Ludv. F. A. Wimmer og Finnur Jénsson (Kgben- 
havn, 1891), p. 90. The accent is noted by Jiriczek, p. 92, n. 1; Gering, 1904, p. 454; 1922, 
p. 454; Sijmons, p. 482; Boer, 1, 263. 
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lation;’* the heavy repetition of r in the first element would warrant the 
sound-change in the compound *hrédrgrédr. More difficult to explain, per- 
haps, is the loss of the final -r. However, not only was the poem handed 
down by word of mouth for three centuries before it was incorporated 
into Codex Regius, but it passed in the interim from Norway to Iceland. 
If the word originally were *hrédrgrédr, during the centuries of oral 
transmission those who recited the poem naturally made the dissimila- 
tion; then someone, possibly even the compiler of Codex Regius himself, 
heard the second element as -glfdr and took it as a mistake for -g/gd. 
But this is pure conjecture. We remain faced by the necessity of assum- 
ing either that the long open o of the manuscript is a scribal error or 
that sometime between the composition of the poem and the time that 
it was finally set down the final -r was lost.®° Secondly, and more signifi- 
cantly, the sense of neither reading is particularly fitting to Gudrin, 
whose motive at no time in her career was glory. Either “glory glad” 
or “glory-greed” is a pretty epithet, but strikingly undescriptive of the 
woman who devoted her life to vengeance, who, in this very incident of 
which the Ham@dismdl tells, sacrifices her remaining children to avenge 
her daughter. On the other hand, it admirably suits Odinn, lord of 
Valhalla, who from first to last desired glory and triumph.* 

Mefingr, too, does not unequivocally point to Gudrin. Indeed, no 
identification can be based on it alone, for its meaning is unknown. It 
is only from the context that we are able to derive the one certain fact 
that mefingr is parallel with Hrédrgigd and that, therefore, the two desig- 
nate the same person. The interpretation mé-fingr “the slender-fingered” 
holds only if Hrédrgigd is pronounced a feminine epithet. The very 
derivation suggested by Bugge, from mér “thin,” would give as well 
méf-ingr as mé-fingr.” Rask’s suggested meringr “the renowned” 
requires little more emendation.® Either of these epithets might well be 
applicable to Odinn.** He was known by many names, some of them de- 
scriptive of the various sides of his character, some of his physical appear- 


79 Cf. Noreen, Altislindische und Alinorwegische Grammatik, §253. 2, p. 186. 

80 J. Grimm suggested that Hrédrglgd might be a scribal error for Hroptr gladr, ZfdA, 
11, 154. This suggestion is tempting, for Hroptr is a rather common name for Odinn; but 
its very commonness lessens the probability that the scribe was stupid enough to make 
the mistake. 

% Cf. such of his epithets as Herteitr, Grm. 47. 3; hrodigr Heriafgdr, Grm. 19. 3. 

® Cf. the place-name Maveid. The characteristic y (f at the end of the Viking Period) 
of this wa-stem adjective would remain before the i of the suffix. 

8 Edda Semundar hinns Fréda (Holmiz, 1818), p. 272. 

% Tf de Boor, “Das schwert Mering,” ZfdPh, xiv (1913), 297, is right in taking meringr, 
like Gautr and Danr, as a tribal name which has become an appellative, then might not 
meringr like Gautr have been a name for Odinn? 
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ance; others he assumed when he embarked upon his several adventures; 
a few are eponyms.® We by no means are certain of the meaning of them 
all; some are preserved only in the lists in Grimnismdl and Gylfaginning. 
The interpretation méf-ingr is most tempting, for it involves no more 
emendation than is required by the rendering mé-fingr. And Odinn is 
known by another name with the meaning of “thin”: Dudr, Dunnr.® The 
epithet might be connected with the names Mavi and Mavill,*" which oc- 
cur in the list of sea-kings at the end of Skd/dskaparmdl 89, where appears 
also Gauti, a name based on Odinn’s eponym Gauér. The names of many 
legendary kings seem to have been closely associated with those of 
Odinn.** Meringr, on the other hand, fits in very well with Hrédrgigd 
whether we take the elements of this name as “glory” and “glad” or 
“glory” and “greed.” The riddle of mefingr, then, may find solution in 
terms of O®inn rather than of Gudrin. 

Thus interpreted, str. 22 of the Hamdismél becomes highly significant 
in itself, and it also strengthens the interpretation of strs. 20-21 as the 
dedication of Ham®ir and Sorli to Odinn. And above all, it makes clear 
the poet’s purpose in devoting a sixth of his entire poem, a poem the 
theme of which is the vengeance of Ham@ir and Sorli, to the scene in the 
Gothic hall in which neither Ham@ir nor Sorli appears: he is preparing us 
for the intervention of Odinn in the battle after the brothers have at- 
tacked and mutilated the king. Jormunrekkr is warned of the approach of 
the men whose sister he has slain; he laughs, possibly because he has 
drunk too deeply of the ale and possibly also because two men alone 
should presume to attack ten hundred Goths, and seizes his cup and dedi- 
cates them to inn; the god appears, thus acknowledging the dedication, 
just as he recognizes the vows of Eirikr to sacrifice himself if he may win 
victory over Styrbjorn; but he warns the Goths that certain instructions 
must be obeyed, or two men alone will succeed in destroying ten hundred 
Goths. This scene is one of the most pregnant in the poem. To be sure, it 
complicates matters; the failure of Hamdir and Sorli results from the 
slaying of Erpr: this is made clear by the Ham@dismdl, Snorra Edda, and 
V elsungasaga alike; and there is no real place for the intervention of 03- 
inn in the legend as it appears fully developed in the extant texts. But 
aesthetically, from the standpoint of the Hamdismdl, the scene is a 
masterpiece. For it unites, as does no other incident in the poem, the 


% On them cf. especially Falk, Norsk Vidsk. Skrift. (1924), esp. pp. 35 f.; also de Vries, 
Grdr., x11. 2, 191 fff. % Gylf. 11; Grm. 46. 5. 

57 Suggested by Bugge, NF, p. 320. To be sure, he and Jénsson, Lex. Poet., p. 418, derive 
these names from mdr (mor) “gull.” This derivation, too, would be possible: many of 
Odinn’s names are connected with animal- and bird-names; cf. Falk, Norsk Vidsk. Skrift. 
(1924), 39 ff. 8 Falk, Norsk Vidsk. Skrift. (1924), 36 ff.; Festskrift Kjaer, pp. 2 f. 
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action of the entire story. And it shows not only the preparations on the 
part of Hamdir and Sorli—if we may give the name of “preparations”’ to 
the disastrous slaying of Erpr,—but also the preparations made by 
Jormunrekkr, their antagonist, for the battle in the hall. Both sides 
involved in the conflict, avenging brothers and guilty king, make abso- 
lutely certain the fall of Ham@ir and Sorli, their vengeance unachieved. 

The extant texts, then, afford ample evidence of a close association 
between Odinn and the Norse Jormunrekkr-legend. The Ham@ismdl, the 
V olsungasaga, and Snorra Edda alike represent jgrmunrekkr as hanging 
his only son; and hanging is always closely associated with Odinn. The 
Hamiism4l and the V ¢lsungasaga represent Odinn as intervening in the 
battle in the hall, that is, the god of the Goths as intervening in the last 
battle of Jormunrekkr king of the Goths. The Ham@dismdl further rep- 
resents Jormunrekkr as vowing to hang Ham®ir and Sorli when they 
arrive in his hall. And finally, the Hamdismdl portrays a scene which 
attains significance only if it is interpreted as Odinn’s appearance in the 
Gothic hall before the attack of the two brothers. These several incidents 
strongly suggest that the linking of Jormunrekkr with Odinn was a very 
important part of the Norse legend. And the fact that this linking occurs 
already in the ninth-century Hamdismdl would indicate that it is not the 
fabrication of late sagamen, but genuine old tradition. 


CAROLINE BRADY 


University of California (College of Agriculture) 











LII 
VILLON, TESTAMENT, STROPHE CXXXVIII 


ILLON’S propensity for punning needs no comment. It is not 
often, however, that an entire stanza of his represents a well-knit 
and complex chain of word-plays in the manner of the following one. 


Item, je donne a Basennier, 
Notaire et greffier criminel, 

De giroffle ung plain panier 

Prins sur maistre Jehan de Ruel, 
Tant a Mautaint, tant a Rosnel, 
Et, avec ce don de giroffle, 

Servir de cuer gent et ysnel 

Le seigneur qui sert saint Cristoffle. 


There is, first of all, the question of Basennier and Mautaint. We have 
seen their names coupled before in the Lais (vv. 153-154): 


Item, a maistre Jehan Mautaint 
Et maistre Pierre Basennier 


In the present case, despite their apparent separation by four verses and 
another name, they are the first two legatees mentioned. It seems, there- 
fore, that their encounter is not an accident. Looking up basennier in 
Godefroy, we find the definition: ‘Marchand ou appréteur de peau de 
mouton qu’on appelle basane’.' From basane comes basané: “de couleur 
foncée” (HDT). It is to be noted that the example offered by that dic- 
tionary is un teint basané. It is piquant to see, beside Basennier, a name 
which means something like ‘bad color’, to wit, Mautaint. 

This might perhaps be sufficient for a quip, but we may go a good bit 
further. Rosnel’s name lends itself to similar interpretation, meaning 
something akin to roux-nel, therefore another name involving a color, one 
not unlike that of basane. 

There remains Jehan de Ruel. Certainly there appears, at first sight, 
not a thing which might carry out the idea dominant in the other three 
names. Yet, investigating Ruel, we find: 


Se vous alez a Montpipeau 

Ou a Ruel, gardez la peau: 

Car, pour s’esbatre en ces deux lieux, 

Cuidant que vaulsist le rappeau 

Le perdit Colin de Cayeux. (Test., vv. 1671 ff.) 


1 Thuasne prefers Basennier to Basanier, given by Foulet. 
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What the nature of his warning to the “‘compaings de galle” might be is 
elucidated not many strophes ahead, where he warns them: 


Gardez vous tous de ce mau hasle 
Qui noircist les gens quant sont mors: (Jbid., vv. 1722-23) 


In other words he tells them that, if they would “go to Ruel,” if they 
would rob or murder—a trip to Ruel implying, in the ergot of the time, 
the commission of an act of personal violence—there was considerable 
probability of ending up on the gallows and of acquiring the special varie- 
ties of ‘sun tan” prevalent in the orchard of Louis XI. In this journey to 
the scaffold they would be legally assisted by messieurs Jehan de Ruel, 
“‘auditeur des causes,” ably seconded by Mautaint, Basennier and Ros- 
nel, all expert “tanners’” attached to the Chatelet. 

To these gentlemen of justice, Villon bequeathes a full basket of 
girofie. The commentators agree that this bequest may constitute a 
satiric reference to the épices or customary judicial perquisites, a situa- 
tion the more striking in that the brother of Jean de Ruel was an épicier 
in Paris. That is, of course, probable, but the whole point of the joke is 
not there. My friend Professor U. T. Holmes, of the University of North 
Carolina, suggests that there are other implications in the specific use of 
the giroffle that make for a much more biting satire: 

Of the Caryophyllus there are two distinct varieties: 

(1) Caryophyllus Aromaticus or Oriental Spice Clove, imported from 
the Indies. Before the period of the Portuguese trade by sea, this was an 
expensive product. 

(2) Dianthus Caryophyllus, commonly known as clove pink or clove 
gillyflower, because of its odor. This flower would be very inexpensive. 

Whichever is here referred to, the interesting detail is that both were 
used as heart stimulants. Concerning the first named, I find in the Grete 
Herball of Peter Treveris (1526): “Clowes is the fruyte of a tre that 
groweth in ynde . . . Against payne of the herte and swownynge use the 
powdre of clowes with wine of borage. The leues of ye tre that clowes 
growe on and the woode thereof and galyngale have the uertue of clowes 
—but clowes be stronger.’* Concerning the second named, Professor 
Holmes refers to the following: In the NED one finds: “The true clove- 
gillyflower has been long in use for making a cordial syrup.’’ He observes 
that cordial should be taken as meaning ‘heart stimulant’, its original 


2 Note roussin: “policier”’ (Sainéan, Sources indigénes, 11, 60, and Sources de l’argot 
ancien, 11, 250 and 441). 

3 §185. It is to be noted that cloves are listed under cariofilus. I am indebted to Pro- 
fessor E. N. Transeau, department of Botany, Ohio State University, for the loan of his 
reproduction of the Grete Herball. 
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sense, and refers to the comment of Matthiolus on Dioscorides (1, 148): 
“JT fiori (of the Garofoglio) vagliono a tutti i difetti del cuore.’”’ The 
purpose of such a stimulant would be to inject a little courage into the 
hearts of these gentlemen of the ChAtelet. 

To be sure, they needed a stimulant. The following citation may in 
fact be added in support of Professor Holmes’ suggestion: 


Parmi les seize examinateurs, commissaires, enqu¢teurs, chargés par le prévét 
d’entendre les témoins 4 Paris et dans le vicomté, la nuit comme le jour, o0 leur 
vie est parfois exposée, Francois Villon connait Jean Mautaint et Nicolas Rosnel, 
qu’il sait ne pas jouir de la faveur du prévét.* 


In peril of life, harassed by an unfavorable chief, they are in dire need 
of something to raise their spirits. Besides, Villon may have been ready 
to reproach them with cowardice. The underworld is always ready to 
speak in such terms of the police. 

To summarize: of the four names in this strophe, three are built on the 
idea of an evil color. The fourth, Jehan de Ruel, connects with the same 
gallows complexion by a more devious route, but comprehensible in view 
of the thieves’ slang of this and subsequent periods (cf. Vidocq).® All four 
belong to the Chatelet judiciary. Their perilous offices require a heart 
stimulant, to say nothing of their being probably cowards both in their 
functions and their personal relations with the chief, Robert d’Estoute- 
ville, ‘who serves Saint Christopher.” 

A pun is not easy to prove. One can but present a plausible case. 
Villon’s habits in playing with words may cause one more sin of this kind 
to be laid at his door. It will not have been the first time that his past 
record has pursued him. 

A. H. Scuutz 

Ohio State University 


‘ Champion, Villon, 1, 185. 
5 Cf. Echautard, La vie étrange de l’argot, p. 538, who cites Vidocq. 
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LIII 
DA PORTO’S DEVIATIONS FROM MASUCCIO 


HAT Masuccio’s tale of the adventures of Giannozza and Mari- 

otto was the principal source for Luigi da Porto’s Giulietta e Romeo, 
a novella which agrees rather closely in plot with Shakespeare’s tragedy, 
is generally acknowledged.? The purpose of this paper is to show that 
many of da Porto’s deviations from Masuccio are due to neglected liter- 
ary influences rather than, as has commonly been supposed, to da Porto’s 
originality.* 

We may estimate the general extent to which da Porto has diverged 
from his model by comparing the plot of Masuccio’s thirty-third novella 
with that of Giulietta e Romeo. Here is a brief summary of the story of 
Giannozza and Mariotto: 

Mariotto Mignanelli is in love with Giannozza, daughter of a prominent 
citizen of Siena. For an unexplained reason, a secret wedding is desired, and an 
Augustinian friar is bribed to perform the ceremony. A few days later Mariotto, 
during a quarrel, strikes his unnamed adversary a blow with a club which results 
fatally. The Signori and the Podesta sentence Mariotto to perpetual banishment, 
and proclaim him a rebel. After bidding Giannozza a tearful farewell, and charg- 
ing his brother Gargano to keep him informed of events in Siena, Mariotto es- 
capes to Alexandria. 


During Mariotto’s absence, Giannozza, alleging various reasons, declines 
numerous offers of matrimony. Eventually her father becomes so exasperated 
that he demands from her an immediate decision. In despair, she sends for the 
friar. This trusted counsellor composes for her a fluid made of divers powders, 
by drinking which she will not only sleep for three days, but will also appear to 
be dead. Giannozza, after first despatching a courier to advise Mariotto of her 


1 Il Novellino di Masuccio Salernitano, ed. Luigi Settembrini (Naples, 1876), pp. 358- 
368. Cf. Luigi da Porto’s Giulietia e Romeo, first edition, 1530, entitled: Zstoria novellamente 
ritrovata di due nobili amanti, con la lor pietosa morte, intervenuta gid nella cilta di Verona 
nel tempo del Signor Bartolommeo della Scala; second edition, 1535; reprinted by Cino 
Chiarini in his Romeo e Giulietta, la storia degli amanti veronesi nelle novelle italiane e nella 
tragedia di Shakespeare (Florence, 1906), pp. 1-40. 

2 See John Colin Dunlop, History of Prose Fiction, revised by Henry Wilson (London, 
1911), 1, 178. Cf. Giuseppe Todeschini, letter ‘‘al Nobile Jacopo Milan,” in Lettere storiche 
di Luigi da Porto dall’anno 1509 al 1528, ed. Bartolommeo Bressan (Florence, 1857), 
p. 388. Todeschini attributed the discovery of this literary parallel to the Marchese Giovan 
Jacopo Trivulzio. 

* H. Hauvette writes: “Incontestablement Luigi da Porto a lu la nouvelle de Masuccio; 
il a reconnu, en véritable artiste, le grand parti qu’il était possible d’en tirer; il en a vu les 
défauts; il en a fait la critique, et s’est efforcé de combler certaines lacunes, de réparer 
certaines maladresses; mais surtout il s’est appliqué 4 donner l’illusion de la vérité . . . ; 
et il s’est . . . parfaitement acquitté de sa tache . . .”—La “Morte Vivante’” (Paris, 1933), 
pp. 138-139. 
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project, swallows the potion, and almost immediately falls to the ground in a 
stupor. Her father, summoned by the frightened servants, sends for a physician, 
who pronounces her dead. The afflicted family, after watching over her all day 
and the following night, have her buried in a sepulchre at the church of St. 
Augustine. 

Towards midnight the friar, aided by a companion, removes her from the 
tomb to his room. As soon as she has recovered her faculties, she disguises her- 
self as a friar, and sets sail for Alexandria, intending to rejoin her husband. 

Quite naturally Gargano informs Mariotto of the supposed death of Gian- 
nozza. At the same time, unfortunately, Giannozza’s messenger is captured and 
killed by corsairs. Mariotto, believing his wife to be dead, embarks on a passing 
Venetian galley ship, and reaches Siena disguised as a pilgrim. He conceals him- 
self within the church of St. Augustine until nightfall, when, venturing forth, 
he attempts to prize off the lid of the sepulcher. A sexton, disturbed by the noise, 
arouses the friars, who surround Mariotto with cries of ‘Stop thief!’ On being 
submitted to the rack, Mariotto confesses his whole story. In spite of the uni- 
versal sympathy, especially on the part of the women, who consider him the 
world’s most perfect lover, he is condemned to death, and beheaded. 

Giannozza, on arriving at Alexandria, learns from Ser Niccolé of the departure 
of Mariotto, and returns to Siena, three days after the execution. Obtaining 
admission to a convent, she dies within a short time, lamenting the death of her 
lover. 

The Argomento prefixed to the novella has a different ending. In this version 
Giannozza, finding Mariotto beheaded, falls upon his body and expires of grief. 


Luigi da Porto’s novella may be summarized as follows: 


At the time of Bartolommeo della Scala, two noble but hostile families resided 
in Verona—the Cappelletti and the Montecchi. One night Romeo Montecchi 
followed his indifferent lady to a masquerade ball given by Messer Antonio 
Cappelletti. When the desperate youth was finally forced to unmask, Giulietta, 
the only daughter of Antonio Cappelletti, caught sight of him, and realized that 
she no longer belonged to herself. On his way home Romeo, after reflecting on 
the coolness of his first lady, resolved to devote himself to the second. 

The youthful lovers promptly took advantage of their meager opportunities 
to see each other. One evening, when the snowfall was exceptionally heavy, 
Romeo requested Giulietta to permit him to enter her chamber, so that they 
could converse more freely. She declined, but urged that they be married secretly 
before her confessor, Friar Lorenzo da San Francesco. This friar, who is de- 
scribed as a great experimenter in natural phenomena as well as in magic, had 
already made Romeo his confidant, and had confessed to him his occult interests 
which were scarcely in harmony with his reputation for orthodoxy. He would 
not have dared therefore to refuse Romeo the favor of performing the wedding 
ceremony. Like Giulietta, also, he hoped that such a step would result in the 
pacification of the hostile houses. Accordingly Giulietta visited the monastery 
during Lent under the pretext of confession, and was married to Romeo in the 
presence of the friar, but with no other witnesses. 
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The secret wedding bliss of Romeo and Giulietta lasted for a few nights only. 
Unfortunately the Montecchi and the Cappelletti came to blows in the ‘‘Corso,” 
or main thoroughfare of Verona. Romeo, who was unavoidably involved in the 
fracas, angrily attacked and slew Tebaldo Cappelletti, the fiercest of his an- 
tagonists. The Cappelletti family charged Romeo with homicide, with the result 
that he was perpetually banished from Verona. 

Giulietta met Romeo at the confessional, and suggested that she accompany 
him to Mantua, disguised as a page. For reasons of prudence, Romeo decided to 
go alone, leaving his servant Pietro to inform him of events in Verona. 

When Romeo departed, Giulietta wept bitterly. Her anxious mother, Madonna 
Giovanna Cappelletti, after a vain attempt to extract a confession from her, 
confided to her husband Messer Antonio Cappelletti her own opinion that Giuli- 
etta desired to get married, and was ashamed to mention the matter. The father 
then entered into matrimonial negotiations with the Count of Lodrone. 

In view of Giulietta’s distress, the Cappelletti family decided to hasten the 
wedding. Giulietta induced her mother to take her to San Francesco, ostensibly 
for the purpose of confession. Directly that she was alone with the friar, Giulietta 
warned him that unless he would give her poison, she would stab herself. Instead 
of poison, he provided her with a powder which would cause her to sleep, appar- 
ently dead, for forty-eight hours. He promised her that after her burial in the 
vault of the Cappelletti, in the Franciscan cemetery, he would remove her to 
his cell. Thence he would take her, disguised as a friar, to Mantua. 

Giulietta was sent to the house of the Count of Lodrone, in order that she 
might meet members of her fiancé’s family. She now decided to lose no time. 
Towards four o’clock in the morning, feigning thirst, she had her maid bring a 
cup of cold water, into which she put the powder, ostensibly to refresh herself. 
Later she was discovered, apparently dead, and was buried with great pomp 
in the Cappelletti vault. Meanwhile Fra Lorenzo had entrusted her explanatory 
letter to another friar who was on his way to Mantua. After a futile attempt to 
find Romeo at home, this messenger kept the letter, rather than deliver it to a 
stranger. 

Pietro, who naturally believed that Giulietta was dead, tearfully related to 
Romeo the story oi her burial. Romeo turned pale, and drew his sword to kill 
himself, but was restrained by Pietro. Disguised as a peasant, Romeo started 
then for Verona, taking along a vial of “serpent’s poison,” which he habitually 
kept in a chest for emergency use. 

Romeo reached Verona undetected, and betook himself after nightfall to the 
vault, which he entered, and closed behind him. When he beheld the apparently 
lifeless body of Giulietta, by the light of a lantern, he broke out into laments, 
and repeatedly kissed her. Finally he drank his poison, and again embraced 
Giulietta. 

At this juncture, Giulietta awoke, and feared at first that the friar had at- 
tempted to betray her. As soon as she recognized Romeo, she kissed him a 
thousand times, while he explained to her his fatal error. She begged leave to die 
with him, but he entreated her to live on, that she might remember him. 
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About an hour before dawn, Friar Lorenzo opened the sepulchre, with the aid 
of a companion, and saw that Giulietta was all dishevelled. He called on Romeo 
to look at her. At the sound of that name, Romeo raised languid eyes; then 
died, with a sigh. 

In vain, the friar begged Giulietta to leave the vault, promising to have her 
secluded in a convent. She had resolved to die, and her only request was that 
the secret of her death be not divulged, so that she might remain buried with 
Romeo. Then she held her breath for a long time, and expelled it with a loud 
cry, falling dead on Romeo’s body. 

The family of the Podesta, in pursuit of a robber, surprised the friar and his 
companion at the tomb. When the friar was arrested, the Cappelletti, aware of 
his confidential relations with Romeo, demanded that he be put on the rack, and 
made to explain his strange actions at the vault. He replied that he had gone to 
say prayers over Giulietta’s body, in order to liberate her soul from Purgatory. 

Unfortunately for the friar, some hostile brethren opened the tomb, and found 
the bodies. Thereupon Fra Lorenzo, who was obliged to confess that he had lied 
in order to keep faith with the dead lovers, related their story. Bartolommeo della 
Scala was moved to great pity. The parents of the young couple became recon- 
ciled at the graves, and ordered a beautiful monument erected. 


Let us consider first the conclusion of Giulietta e Romeo, where the 
widest divergence from Masuccio’s version is manifest. Even so reliable 
a scholar as the late Henri Hauvette felt that da Porto’s dénouement 
represented an entirely new departure from all previous versions of the 
legend, including the story of Hero and Leander, as well as the Pyramus 
and Thisbe tragedy.’ According to Hauvette, da Porto differed from his 
precursors in allowing to the lovers a brief moment of heartrending mu- 
tual recognition, when Giulietta awakens before the expiring Romeo’s 
eyes.® Yet a textual comparison will show that this alleged invention’ of 
da Porto’s is taken, so far as its essential elements are concerned, almost 
word for word from Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 


* See for instance Vittorio Rossi, who says: “‘ . . . ecco le avventure di Mariotto Migna- 
nelli e di Giannozza, simili, salvo nella fine, a quelle di Romeo e Giulietta (xxxiii) . . .”— 
Tl Quattrocento (Milan, 1933), p. 203. 

5 “T] ne manque certes pas d’aventures célébres, depuis Héro et Léandre ou Pyrame et 
Thisbé, od |’on voit des amoureux incapables de se survivre l’un 4 l’autre; mais Luigi da 
Porto a imaginé une complication qui crée une situation nouvelle.” —H. Hauvette, op. cit., 
p. 158. 

6“ |. . Roméo, lui, arriverait 4 temps pour assister au réveil de Juliette, s’il n’avait eu 
la facheuse idée de commencer par avaler son poison; or celui-ci n’agit pas si vite que Juli- 
ette ne se réveille sous ses yeux, et alors il y a un court moment od les deux amants se 
retrouvent vivants, juste assez de temps pour comprendre qu’ils sont irrémédiablement 
perdus !’un pour l’autre.”—ZJbid., p. 159. 

7 Hauvette writes: ‘‘Parmi les moyens ingénieux auxquels les romanciers ont eu recours 
pour tordre les nerfs de leurs héros—et par contrecoup ceux de leurs lecteurs et lectrices— 
celui-ci est assurément un des plus remarquables.”—Jbid. 
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It will be recalled that according to Ovid Pyramus, who sees the torn 
veil which Thisbe has left behind in her panic, concludes that she is dead. 
In despair he presses a dagger into his heart. Thisbe, returning, obtains 
one look of recognition from the dying Pyramus, and then kills herself. 
Before committing suicide, however, she pleads with her lover to answer 
her: 

Pyrame, . . . quis te mihi casus ademit? 
Pyrame, responde: tua te carissima Thisbe 
Nominat; exaudi, vultusque attolle iacentes!® 


According to da Porto, as we have seen, Romeo supposes that Giulietta 
is dead, and drinks poison. In the name of Giulietta Fra Lorenzo begs 
the dying Romeo to reply: ““O Romeo! vedi la tua carissima Giulietta, 
che ti prega che la miri! perché non rispondi, almeno a lei, nel cui grembo 
ti giaci?’’® The sound of Thisbe’s name produces such a powerful effect on 
Pyramus, that for one brief moment he raises his drooping eyes: 


Ad nomen Thisbes oculos iam morte gravatos 
Pyramus erexit, visaque recondidit illa.!° 


The mention of Giulietta’s name produces an identical effect upon 
Romeo: 
Romeo al caro nome della sua donna alzé alquanto i languidi occhi dalla vicina 


morte gravati, e, vedutala, li rinchiuse; e poco dappoi tutto torcendosi, fatto un 
breve sospiro, si mori." 


Note the following expressions which da Porto translates more or less 
literally from Ovid: The Latin tua . . . carissima Thisbe reappears as the 
Italian la tua carissima Giulietta. Pyrame, responde becomes O Romeo! . . . 
perché non rispondi? Ad nomen Thisbes is rendered by al caro nome della 
sua donna. Oculos iam morte gravatos ... erexit is given as alzd...i 
languidi occhi dalla vicina morte gravati. In this last clause, da Porto has 
added the adjective lanmguidi which, however, may readily have been 
suggested by Ovid’s vultusque . . . iacentes. 

The message which Giulietta sends to her parents by Fra Lorenzo is a 
free translation of the unheard dying words of Thisbe. Giulietta says: 
. . . Vi prego, che i nostri miseri padri in nome di ambo noi vogliate pregare, che 
quelli, i quali amore in uno stesso fuoco arse ed ad una stessa morte condusse, 
non sia loro grave in uno stesso sepolcro lasciare.” 


Thisbe’s prayer is likewise addressed, in the name of her lover as well as 
of herself, to all their parents. Like Giulietta, she begs that just as love 
has joined them in death, they may be buried in the same tomb: 


® Ovid, Metamorphoses, rv, 142-144. ® Giulietta e Romeo cit., p. 35. 
10 Ovid, op. cit., 1v, 145-146. " Giulietta e Romeo, loc. cit. 2 Tbid., p. 36. 
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o multum miseri, meus illiusque parentes, 
ut quos certus amor, quos hora novissima iunxit, 
componi tumulo non invideatis eodem." 


Giulietta addressing dead Romeo says that only death can separate her 
from him, and that she is determined that even death cannot separate 
her: “‘. . . acciocché da te, dal qual solo la morte mi potea separare, la 
stessa morte separare non mi possa.’’* Thisbe’s language is almost 
identical, even to the wistful repetition of the word morte: 


. . » Quique a me morte revelli 
heu sola poteras, poteris nec morte revelli.* 


It may be objected that Thisbe comes back to the dying Pyramus, 
whereas Giulietta awakens in the presence of the expiring Romeo. This 
apparently original touch, nevertheless, is also traceable to Ovid, by da 
Porto’s own admission. Romeo, as he kisses the deathlike Giulietta, 
and, marveling, feels the warmth of life returning to her veins, is con- 
sciously like Pygmalion kissing the ivory statue of the virgin which, to his 
amazement, warms under his lips.'’ For the passage in question, we may 
conclude that da Porto’s originality consists principally in the prolonga- 
tion of the recognition scene found in Ovid, for Romeo is allowed sufficient 
time before expiring to learn of 


8 Ovid, op. cit., rv, 155-157. 4 Giulietta e Romeo, loc. cit. 

Ovid, op. cit., 152-153. 

% Romeo, la donna viva sentendo, forte si maraviglid, e forse di Pigmalion ricordandosi 
disse: . . . Giulietta e Romeo, p. 32. 

17 Giulietta, awakening, cries: “Oimé, ove son io? chi mi stringe? misera me, chi mi 
bacia?” . . . Ibid. 

Cf. Ovid, op. cit., x, 280-281: 

Ut rediit, simulacra suae petit ille puellae, 
incumbensque toro dedit oscula; visa tepere est. 
For Ovid’s account of Pygmalion’s amazement, see line 287: Dum stupet, etc. 

Cf. the story of Alcyone who, while she was being transformed into a kingfisher, kissed 
with her newly grown beak the senseless body of her shipwrecked husband Ceyx, and re- 
stored him to life. Husband and wife, although transformed into birds, continued their 
conjugal relations. 

Ut vero tetigit mutum et sine sanguine corpus, 
dilectos artus amplexa recentibus alis, 
frigida nequiquam duro dedit oscula rostro. 
Senserit hoc Ceyx, an vultum motibus undae 
tollere sit visus, populus dubitabat; at ille 
senserat, et tandem, superis miserantibus, ambo 
alite mutantur. Fatis obnoxius isdem 
tunc quoque mansit amor, nec coniugale solutum 
foedus in alitibus; coeunt, fiuntque parentes, . . . 

—Ovid, Metamorphoses, x1, 736-744. 
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Giulietta’s sleeping potion, and to discover that her letters have gone 
astray.!® 

So far as I am aware, there are no more cases of word for word bor- 
rowing from Ovid by da Porto. Yet it is perhaps in order to list a few 
instances where da Porto diverges from Masuccio, but in a general 
manner agrees with Ovid. 


(1) The tale of Giulietta e Romeo, like that of Pyramus and Thisbe, is related. 
For Ovid the narrator is one of the daughters of Minyas; for da Porto, it is the 
Veronese archer Pellegrino. 

(2) For da Porto, as for Ovid, the lovers have the handicap of parental op- 
position.’* By way of contrast, in Masuccio’s narrative the reasons for the 
secret wedding of Mariotto and Giannozza remain unexplained. 

(3) Giulietta, like Thisbe, commits suicide.*° On the other hand Masuccio, 
in two different versions, makes Giannozza die of grief. According to Masuccio’s 
dénouement, as we have seen, Giannozza obtains admission to a convent, and 
dies within a short time, lamenting the loss of her lover.*! In the ‘““Argomento” 
prefixed to Masuccio’s novella, Giannozza finds Mariotto beheaded, and falls 
upon his body, dead from grief.” 

(4) For da Porto, as for Ovid, the death of the lovers results in a post-mortem 
parental blessing, a feature which is completely lacking in Masuccio’s version. 
According to Ovid, the cremated bodies of Pyramus and Thisbe repose, with 
parental consent, in the same urn.™ In da Porto’s novella, the hostile Montecchi 
and Cappelletti families order a common monument for the deceased Romeo and 
Giulietta.™ 


We may therefore conclude that there were two main sources of 
Giulietta e Romeo; namely, Masuccio and Ovid. If we assume the sleep- 
ing potion to be the basic element of our movella, then we may perhaps 
suppose that da Porto began by imitating Masuccio, and added as an 
afterthought features from Ovid’s Metamorphoses. If on the other hand 


18 Giulietta e Romeo, pp. 32-33. 

19 According to the well-known version of Ovid, Pyramus and Thisbe are neighbors 
(Metamor phoses, tv, 57), who are smitten with mutual love, in spite of parental opposition 
(ibid., rv, 61). As H. Hauvette notes, Paolo and Daria, the hero and heroine of the poem 
Di Paolo e Daria amanti (1495) are separated by reasons of family. Daria is descended from 
a legitimate branch of the Visconti family, while Paolo, who is also a Visconti, but with 
the baton of illegitimacy, is of course no proper suitor for her—(Hauvette, op. cit., p. 57.) 
The poem has many points of resemblance to the chante-fable of Aucassin et Nicolette, the 
réles of the lovers being to some extent reversed. 

°° Giulietta e Romeo, p. 36. Cf. Ovid, op. cit., Iv, ‘- 163. 

a os op. cit., p. 367. 

™ . . . sopra il suo corpo per dolore se more . . .—Ibid., p. 358. 

3. . . “quodque rogis superest, una requiescit in urna.”—Ovid, op. cit., Iv, 166. 

* Ed ordinato un bel monimento, sopra il quale la cagione della loro morte scolpita fosse, 
i due amanti con pompa grandissima e solenne, dal signore, da’ lor parenti e da tutta la 
citta pianti ed accompagnati, seppelliti furono . . —Giulietta e Romeo, p. 40. 
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we consider as basic the false report of, or belief in, the heroine’s death, 
resulting in the suicide of both hero and heroine,* then we may suppose 
that Ovid furnished to da Porto his first model, and that the borrowing 
from Masuccio came later. 

A very tenuous support for the second theory is found in the ap- 
parently subjective character of our author’s inspiration. It is well 
known that da Porto served in the imperial Venetian army against Udine 
and that he has left an important record of his military career in his 
Lettere Storiche. On the basis of these letters, C. Foligno has conjectured 
that he was in love with la Ginevra, of the anti-imperial faction at Udine 
and that she discouraged his advances for political reasons.* 

Such a tale of frustrated love, if authentic, would seem to lend to the 
tale of Giulietta e Romeo the semblance of an autobiographical setting. 
In the introduction to his movella the author represents himself as follow- 
ing a military career during his youth, as traveling, disconsolate and 
lovesick, towards Udine, and as accompanied by a faithful companion, 
the Veronese archer Pellegrino. By way of warning to the author, Pelle- 
grino is supposed to relate en route the tale of Giulietta and Romeo, 
whose love was blighted by political strife.?” 

Thus if we were to judge simply from the framework which da Porto 
furnished for Giulietta e Romeo, and forget how artificial Renaissance 
literary settings are apt to be, we might suppose that the basic idea 
from which our novella sprang was a personal experience of love brought 
to nought through factional strife. Granted such an assumption, we 
might possibly conjecture that our author, in quest of literary parallels 
to his own situation, would be more likely to turn first to Ovid, with his 
tale of love thwarted by the harsh opposition of neighboring parents, 
rather than to Masuccio who, as has been noted, assigns no motive for 
the secret marriage of Mariotto and Giannozza. To be sure, da Porto 
could not be absolutely sure from Ovid’s words, sed vetuere patres, that 
the families of Pyramus and Thisbe were hostile to each other, but such 
would probably have seemed a natural inference to the chronicler of the 


% These elements are of course found also in the myth of Hero and Leander. In fact, 
Hero’s tower seems closer to Giulietta’s balcony than the hole-in-the-wall where Pyramus 
and Thisbe communicated secretly. Furthermore, Leander first met Hero at a fé/e. Parental 
opposition appears both in the stories of Pyramus and Thisbe and of Hero and Leander. 

%* C. Foligno, “Appunti su Luigi da Porto e la sua Novella,” Nuovo Archivio Veneto, 
Nuova Serie, xu (1912), 430. Cf. Gioachino Brognoligo, Studi di storia letteraria (Rome 
and Milan, 1904), p. 74. 

™ Giulietta e Romeo, p. 4. H. Hauvette (op. cit., p. 139) says that this recital supposedly 
took place on the ride from Gradisca, on the Isonzo, to Udine. This trip probably took 
place in 1511. Luigi da Porto decided to write out the story and dedicate it to a cousin 
of his, Madonna Lucina Savorgnana. 
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civil strife in Friuli between the Guelf chief Antonio Savorgnano and his 
relentless neighbor across the street Messer Alvise Dalla Torre, head of 
the Ghibelline faction.** Da Porto’s natural interest in warring families 
would account too for his early garbled citations from alcune vecchie 
cronache,® which are in reality taken from the Dante commentator 
Benvenuto da Imola.*° 

Whatever da Porto’s starting point may have been, his principal con- 
tribution lies in his adaptation of Masuccio’s narrative to the Ovidian 
framework. Such an adaptation involved the abandonment of Ovid’s 
gory-mouthed lion, which apparently killed Thisbe, and the substitu- 
tion of Masuccio’s motif of the premature burial of the heroine. Once 
this feature has been altered, however, the two narratives have been 
joined with such skill that it is rarely possible to discover seams. Let us 
take, for instance, the case of Masuccio’s hero Mariotto, who, as has 
been seen, during a quarrel and for no assigned reason, strikes his un- 
named adversary a fatal blow with a club. Da Porto, who insists always 
on precision for the sake of realism, gives a name to this unknown ad- 
versary. He becomes Tebaldo, a cousin of Giulietta. Thus, at one stroke 
da Porto supplies a motive for Romeo’s quarrel, and welds Masuccio’s 
novella with the Ovidian story of apparently hostile families. 

Where perfect assimilation is impossible, da Porto usually accepts 
Ovid’s version, and rejects Masuccio’s. Such is notably the case in the 
the dénouement, although even there the author contrives, while revers- 
ing the réles of certain characters chiefly for the sake of verisimilitude, 
at the same time to preserve a portion of the conclusion found in Masuc- 
cio’s novella. 

As a first example of such a reversal, it will be recalled that Masuccio’s 
Giannozza, on awakening, encounters the corrupt Augustinian friar, 
who according to prearranged schedule comes to take her away from the 
tomb. Here da Porto agrees with Masuccio only so far as the heroine’s 





8 L. da Porto, Leltere storiche cit., pp. 276-286. 2 Giulietta e Romeo, p. 5. 
In connection with da Porto’s consultation of chronicles. the following detail might be 
noted: The traditional date for the story of Giulietta e Romeo, as recorded by the none too 
reliable Girolamo dalla Corte, is 1301. It is barely possible that da Porto had in mind the 
year 1300, when, according to at least one chronicler, the snowfall seems to have been 
phenomenal: 

“Anno MCCC. fuerunt nives maximae, ita quéd oportebat continud eas ex domibus 
projicere, et nixit tota hyeme usque ad mensem Aprilis.”—Amnales Veleres Mutitensium, 
in L. A. Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores (Milan, 1727), x1, col. 75. Cf. Giulietta ¢ 
Romeo, p. 11: . . . una sera che molta neve cadeva. ... 

3° See my article on The Origins of the Legend of Romeo and Juliet in Italy, in Speculum, 
Vv (1930), 277, note 1. 
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original design is concerned. His Giulietta plans to be attended by Fra 
Lorenzo, but on recovering consciousness unexpectedly finds herself in 
the embrace of Romeo, whom she at first mistakes for the friar. By the 
dramatic substitution of Romeo for Fra Lorenzo, da Porto accomplishes 
the double purpose of welding Masuccio’s narrative with the Pygmalion 
theme, and of emphasizing the churchman’s weakness of character. By 
a second reversal of réles, da Porto puts into Fra Lorenzo’s mouth the 
words of Thisbe: tua te carissima Thisbe . . . nominat, etc., this time 
fusing Masuccio’s narrative with the Ovidian tragedy of Pyramus and 
Thisbe. By a third reversal of réles, da Porto sheds further light on the 
dubious character of Fra Lorenzo when he represents him as being 
arrested for grave-robbing, and making a miserable defence of himself,*! 
thus playing, with greater plausibility, a part which belonged in Masuc- 
cio’s novella to the hero Mariotto. At the same time, by this substitution 
still another reconciliation is effected between the versions of Masuccio 
and of Ovid, making it possible for Romeo to commit suicide in the 
Ovidian manner, and not be hanged, according to the dénouement of 
Masuccio. 

It might be remarked in passing that da Porto, following always the 
same technique, assimilates not only Ovid’s tale of Pyramus and Thisbe, 
as well as Masuccio’s thirty-third novella, but also bits of novelle by other 
authors. For instance, let us revert a moment to da Porto’s account of 
the death of Giulietta, which, as has been observed, agrees generally 
with Ovid’s story of the fate of Thisbe. Nevertheless, it will be recalled 
that while Thisbe kills herself with the bloody dagger of Pyramus, 
Giulietta, on the other hand, holds her breath until she expires,” precise- 
ly after the manner of Boccaccio’s hero Girolamo, the lover of Salvestra.* 
Unfortunately for da Porto, Boccaccio’s heroine Salvestra, like the 
Giannozza of Masuccio’s Argomento, does not commit suicide in the 
Ovidian manner, but falls dead upon the lifeless body of her suitor. To 
reconcile his own narrative with that of Boccaccio, da Porto is thus 
obliged to resort to a particularly violent reversal of réles, substituting 
his heroine, Giulietta, for Boccaccio’s hero, Girolamo. 

Possibly da Porto incorporated also into his novella elements from 
the tale of Ippolito Buondelmonte and Leonora de’ Bardi, whose love 


* Giulietta e Romeo, pp. 37-39. 

®... raccolto a sé il fiato e per buon spazio tenutolo, e poscia con un gran grido man- 
dandolo, sopra il morto corpo morta ricadde.—Jbid., p. 36. Cf. H. Hauvette, op. cit., p. 156. 

% , . . deliberd di pid non vivere; e ristretti in sé gli spiriti, senza alcun motto fare, chiuse 
le pugna, allato a lei si mori . . . —J/ Decamerone di Messer Giovanni Boccaccio, edited by 
Pietro Fanfani (Florence, 1904), rv, 8 (1, 365). 
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was thwarted for a time because of factional rivalry, but whose mar- 
riage resulted in the healing of party strife.** This extremely popular 
novella went through numerous editions during the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century, and, as Letterio di Francia has demonstrated, was the 
source for two important episodes in Bandello’s best known version of 
the Romeo and Juliet story.* If da Porto also utilized this tale, we are 
confronted with at least one more instance of the substitution of the 
heroine for the hero. Ippolito, as it were anticipating the heroine Giuliet- 
ta, loses sleep, appetite and handsome looks because of his passion. He 
alarms his mother, with whom he has relations strikingly similar to 
those existing between Giulietta and her mother, Madonna Giovanna. 
Ippolito’s mother, like Giulietta’s, attempts to extort a confession from 
him.** Such a reversal of réles would have been necessary to amalgamate 
the Ippolito e Leonora story with Masuccio’s narrative, because in 
Masuccio’s version only the heroine can possibly be subjected to direct 
parental criticism, since she remains at home, while the hero is in exile. 

As the main purpose of this paper is to deal with deviations from 
Masuccio which are traceable to literary influences, little account will 
be taken of da Porto’s alterations of Masuccio’s narrative for purely 
stylistic or psychological reasons, expecially as that matter has received 
most satisfactory treatment from the late Henri Hauvette in his admi- 
rable book the “MorteVivante.’’*" May I call attention, nevertheless, to da 
Porto’s repeated use of the technique later known as the préparation du 
dénouement, and so dear to the dramatic school of Scribe? For instance, 
da Porto’s Giulietta, unlike Giannozza, threatens to kill herself in the 
presence of Fra Lorenzo,** thus giving the reader a foretaste of the hero- 
ine’s final suicide before the corpse of Romeo. Furthermore, da Porto’s 
Romeo, who, unlike Mariotto, has to be restrained by the servant Pietro 
from stabbing himself,*® forecasts the Romeo who takes poison beside 


% Tstorietia Amorosa fra Leonora de’ Bardi e Ippolito Buondelmonte, published by A. 
Bonucci in his edition of the Opere Minori de Leon Battista Alberti (Florence, 1845), 11, 
275-294. 

% Letterio di Francia, Alla scoperta del vero Bandello, in GSLI, txxx1 (1923), 4-5, and 
note 1. 

* Partito da molti giorni Romeo, e la giovane sempre lagrimando mostrandosi (il che 
la sua gran bellezza faceva mancare), fu pid fiate dalla madre . . . con lusinghevoli parole 
addimandata . . —Giulietta e Romeo, p. 16. Cf. Ippolito e Leonora, pp. 278-279. 

57 See especially pp. 139-140. 

38 She says to Fra Lorenzo: “‘ . . . datemi tanto veleno che in un punto possa me da tal 
doglia e Romeo da tanta vergogna liberare; se no, con maggior mio incarico e suo dolore, 
un coltello in me stesso insanguinerd . . .”—Giulietta e Romeo, p. 22. 

* Romeo . . . pallido e come morto divenuto, tirata fuori la spada si volle ferire per 
uccidersi; pure da Pietro ritenuto . . .—Jbid., p. 29. 
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the funeral couch of Giulietta. Virtually along the same lines is da Porto’s 
treatment of the friar, whose actions remain unaccountable in Masuccio’s 
novella. Da Porto gives us an early hint of Fra Lorenzo’s future conduct 
by introducing him as a sort of necromancer, bound to Romeo by con- 
fidential relations, yet careful of his reputation in the community. 

To summarize: Ovid’s tale of Pyramus and Thisbe, as well as his 
Pygmalion story, were important but neglected direct sources for Luigi 
da Porto’s Giulietta e Romeo. It is indeed conceivable that they were 
da Porto’s original model, and that the use of Masuccio’s thirty-third 
novella was an afterthought. Among da Porto’s minor sources may cer- 
tainly be mentioned Boccaccio, and possibly also the author of Jppolito 
e Leonora. Usually da Porto has skillfully welded his materials, resort- 
ing frequently to the expedient of reversing the réles of important charac- 
ters. In case of conflict between Masuccio and Ovid, however, he has 
generally preferred Ovid as his guide, the one important exception 
being the abandonment of Ovid’s gory-mouthed lion which apparently 
killed Thisbe, and the substitution of Masuccio’s motif of the premature 
burial of the heroine. 

O.tn H. Moore 


Ohio State University 
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LIV 
A TUDOR DEFENSE OF RICHARD III 


N 1684 William Winstanley summarized the’ Tudor reputation of 
Richard III: 


But as Honour is always attended on by Envy, so hath this worthy Princes 
fame been blasted by malicious traducers, who like Shakespear in his Play of 
him, render him dreadfully black in his actions, a monster of nature, rather then 
a man of admirable parts; whose slanders having been examined by wise and 
moderate men, they have onely found malice and ignorance to have been his 
greatest accusers, persons who can onely lay suspition tohis charge; and suspition 
in Law is no more guilt than imagination.! 


It is not unnatural that Richard had become an object of reproach and 
vilification. As the defeated Yorkist contender, he must inevitably have 
been the butt of Tudor historians, who sought by detraction of Richard 
to magnify the excellence of Henry. Hardly ten years after Henry’s 
accession, the sycophantic John Rous had initiated the legend of Richard’s 
deformity, and had charged him with the murderof Henry VI, theprinces, 
Rivers, Hastings, and the poisoning of Anne.? But Sir Thomas More’s por- 
trait of a villain was of such a high standard of literary excellence that 
subsequent historians adopted it with little variation.’ The drama popu- 
larized the same prejudice, and Shakespeare’s Richard fixed the legend. 

This studied nigrification explains the fact that no defense of Richard 
was printed during the lifetime of Elizabeth; at the same time, it gives 
special significance to circulation among the “wise and moderate”’ of a 
manuscript called A Brife discourse in praise of Kinge Richard the third: 
or An Appologie against ye malitious slanders and accusaions of his de- 
tractinge aduersaries. This is extant in four manuscript copies: British 
Museum Add. MS 29307, library of the Duke of Devonshire MS 44 P. 
23892, Huntington Library MS 199, and Folger Library MS 49.10.‘ 
A fifth MS, not extant, is mentioned in George Buc’s History of Richard 
ITT, Cott. MS Tiberius E. x. fol. 146%, and Egerton MS 2216, fols. 187, 
276. It appeared in print for the first time in 1616 and again in the next 
year as one of William Cornwallis’s Essayes of certaine paradoxes,’ and in 
1750 it was reprinted as Cornwallis’s in the Somers Tracts.® Since that 

1 William Winstanley, England’s Worthies (London, 1684), p. 174. 

* George B. Churchill, Richard the Third up to Shakespeare (Berlin, 1900), pp. 48-51. 

* Edward Hall found Richard’s early career creditable for his bravery and strategy at 
Barnet and Tewkesbury, for his impatience with Edward’s French truce, and for his 
success against the Scots. He is even willing to say that had Richard been willing to remain 
protector “no doubt but the realme had prospered and he much praysed and beloued as 
he is nowe abhorred and vilipended.” But in that portion of his history based on More 
and Polydore Vergil, Hall’s rhetorical emendations at times exceed his copy in vituperation. 

* Cited hereinafter respectively as “BM,” “D,” “H,” and “F.” Quotations will be made 
from H unless otherwise noted: § Ed. 1616: sig. B 1-E 3; ed. 1617: sig. A 2-D 3. 

* Second. Collection, 1, 246-261. Reprinted in Scott’s edition (1810), 11, 316-328. 
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time the ascription to Cornwallis has never been questioned. Only one 
of the manuscript drafts, however, shows any connection with Corn- 
wallis. The Devonshire manuscript is dedicated by him to John Donne. 
On the other hand, the British Museum copy is dedicated to Sir Henry 
Neville by “Hen. W,” and neither the Huntington nor the Folger copy 
bears any indication of authorship. It will be the object of this study 
to show that while the extant manuscripts are all Elizabethan, they are 
unquestionably recensions of a much earlier defense written by a contem- 
porary supporter of Richard as a response to a calumniator sympathetic 
to the new Tudor regime. The evidence will throw new light on the long 
disputed authorship of The History of Richard IIT, commonly attributed 
to Sir Thomas More. 

Asummary of the defense is less important here than an analysis of the 
nature of the defendant’s argument. His case for Richard was an appeal 
to reason against unjust accusation and inference, rejecting the partial 
or unfair, submitting the rest to critical examination designed to show 
that Richard’s actions were justifiable under the circumstances. 

Part of his case had already been presented by the historians them- 
selves. From their own accounts, it was possible to gather considerable 
evidence of Richard’s public virtues: his creation of good laws, his reduc- 
tion of excessive taxation, his establishment of local administration of 
justice, and his leniency with offenders such as Fogge, the Countess of 
Richmond, and the Stanleys. Equally patent was their testimony as to 
his extraordinary physical bravery, his discretion, moderation, and dis- 


_ regard for luxury. Compared to his brother Edward, who had notably 


abused his public office and had squandered his talents in lustful living, 
Richard might well be preferred. It was just as easy to point out the 
absurdity of holding him guilty for his mother’s anguish at his birth 
or for her alleged adultery, for the fact that he was born with teeth or 
for his physical deformities.? The excuse of treasonable practice as a 
reason for the executions of Buckingham, Hastings, and Collingburne 
was at least hinted at in the histories. 

Other charges he dismissed as based on misunderstood or misinter- 
preted motive. If Richard were indeed liberal to some at the expense of 
others, how could the historians call him wise and astute? Would he 
in the presence of witnesses have commanded Dr. Shaw to preach a 
libellous sermon? Did not his pardon of Fogge illustrate humility rather 
than fear? How could he be called ambitious when he never waged for- 
eign wars, even though his exploits in arms before he was king would 
argue his success? Why should his terrible dream the night before the 
battle at Bosworth have been interpreted by Tudor historians as the 


7 Pains at child-birth and adultery, the author claimed without risk of contradiction, 
are natural to the sex, the deformities only a proof that nature neglected the physical man 
to develop the intellectual and to make his deeds more laudable. 
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prick of conscience when Caesar, Dion, and Brutus all dreamed horrible 
dreams before the realization of their greatest aims? As for his resistance 
to the Earl of Richmond, was it a fault in him to defend his own right 
against the pretensions of the Lancastrian claim? And in his confession 
of errors before his army, actually craving pardon of his own subjects, 
was there not evidence of an almost saintlike character? 

Even the most damaging accusations were answered with ingenuity, 
as false representation of facts or idle report. The “‘G” prophecy, not 
Richard, was the cause of his brother Clarence’s death; had it been other- 
wise, Clarence would have shown his resentment when he repented. If he 
were guilty of the death of Henry VI, he would certainly hve followed 
his brother Edward’s example and turned the actual exe — on of it to 
some unworthy person.* Queen Anne’s death was from n_iral causes; 
Richard’s responsibility for it rested on mere report, not on his known 
conduct. He had done his best to settle her fears, and although she was 
barren he had refrained from exercising his regal power to divorce her. 
The truth was that Richard’s reputation had suffered because he had lost 
his kingdom; had he lived and had children, his conduct would have been 
judged wholly honorable. 

Where the author could not reject the historical tradition, he sought to 
to palliate it by extenuating circumstances. On this principle, Richard’s 
murder of Henry VI and his son, Prince Edward, were interpreted as 
faithful service to King Edward, his brother, and this view was strength- 
ened by emphasizing King Edward’s perfidy and lust, as well as his 
advancement of the Woodvilles at Richard’s expense. On the other 
hand, Richard’s misdeeds after he became king were justifiable as neces- 
sary for the safety of the commonwealth and to avoid the danger of civil 
strife. Occasionally a king must act on grounds of expediency alone, 
under some circumstances performing acts not permissible to his subjects, 

And trulie such is the difference betwene the thoughtes the accons and dis- 
posicéns of Princes and subiectes, that I hould no Subiect sufficiently iudiciall 
to censure them their courses so vnlike that what is meete and expedient in a 
Prince, in a lower fortune is vtterly vnmeet and vnexpedient. 

Therfore let no servile condicédn adventure to condeme them since all such 
eyes loose theire faculty yf they but gaze against the sonne of maiestie. 

It is sufficient for vs to know how to obey this nature comaundeth and 
exacteth of vs but to search into the accéns of our comaunders dilates more 
curiosity then honestie. 

Nay though we would we cannot for our knowledge extendeth but to thinges 
equall or inferiour, those aboue vs in divinity are comprehended onely by faith, in 
terrene matters if separatinge our estates they are only snatched at by suspicén... 

No surely it is preposterous and most vnlawfull to condeme a kinge if not found 
giltye by a Iury of kinges.® 

* Holinshed advances the same argument in defending Edward’s conduct. 

*H, fols. 23-24. - 
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Thus the author was able to excuse Richard’s execution of the Wood- 
villes, his killing of his nephews, and his public accusation of his mother 
as an adulteress, in which he preferred the nation’s reputation rather than 
his own. It was for the good of the state and therefore proper for Richard 
as a prince to secure a speedy conviction of Hastings and to woo the 
princess Elizabeth, his niece. In executing his nephews, Richard was 
even characterized as the servant and instrument of God himself, a mere 
secondary cause through whom God works his will: 

But who knoweth whether it were godes secret Iudgm* to punish the fathers 
transgression in the Children and if so, complaine of the fates not Richards 
cruelty for in theise fatall thinges it falls out ye highe workinge powers make 
second causes vnwittingly accessarie to their determinacdns.'° 

Tudor historians had pointed out that the execution of the nephews was 
a consequence of Edward’s oath breaking at York; to use the idea as 
argument absolved Richard from responsibility for his own acts. 

There can be no doubt that all the extant versions of the defense are 
Elizabethan. The fact that three of the manuscript drafts are cast in the 
form of a paradox identifies them with a genre fashionable in England 
in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries." An epilogue to the 
reader, present in the Huntington, British Museum, and Folger manu- 
scripts, passes off an otherwise serious defense with the phrase: “yet for 
all this knowe I hould this but as a Paradox,” and the first edition in- 
cludes the praise of Richard with praises of the French pocks, nothing, 
debt, sadness, and Julian the Apostate. Paradoxical treatment of the 
subject suggests Elizabethan composition; internal evidence settles the 
matter, even though the Huntington manuscript, as Mr. R. B. Haselden, 
curator of manuscripts at the Huntington Library, informs me, was 
copied on paper dating 1610. Mention of Sir Philip Sidney as a knight 
sets a date not earlier than January 8, 1583, and the reference to the 
“successfull goverm‘ of our later princes but expecially of our most 
happie and victorious Empresse”’ could hardly have been made without 
offense later than the death of Elizabeth in 1603." 

10H, fol. 20. 

1 See R. E. Bennett, “Four Paradoxes of Sir William Cornwallis, the Younger,” Harvard 
Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., x11 (1931), 219-240. 

12 H. fols. 11, 30. Other references to contemporary affairs and to Elizabethan literature 
corroborate this view: 

(1) It seems reasonable that the reference to ‘‘a proude and insolent nafon whoe haue 
grevouslie oppressed those netherlandes with execrable cruelties, & are att this daye the 
most capitall enimies of our state” (H, fol. 11) was written before August 1604, the date 
of the peace between England and Spain. The last threat, the Spanish expedition to 
Ireland in 1601-02, was hardly serious enough to deserve the name. 

(2) A reference to the swords of France as “latelie bloudyed against one an other” 
(H, fol. 18) seems more likely to refer to the massacre of St. Bartholomew in 1572 than to 
the unsettled condition leading up to and extending beyond the absolution of Henry IV, 
July 25, 1592. 
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The Devonshire manuscript, entitled The Encomium of Richard y 
third, was transcribed at about the same time as the others. So much 
may be inferred from the address by William Cornwallis to “his worthey 
frende Mr. John Donne.” It varies, however, in such a way as to make 
it perfectly clear that Cornwallis was copying literally from a much 
earlier form of the defense than the transcribers of H, F, and BM. (1) 
The defense is not treated as a paradox, and no reference to the paradox 
as a genre occurs in the manuscript. (2) It contains not one of the Eliza- 
bethan references noted in the other drafts. (3) It is not a generalized 
refutation of the tribe of malicious historians and “witty play makers” 
but a direct answer to the attack of one writer who had corrupted the 
reputation of Richard. So striking is the personal nature of the document 


in this earlier form, that specific comparisons should be made: 


H, fol. 17: malicious credulity rather 
imbraceth the partiall writinges of in- 
discreet Chroniklers and witty play 
makers, then his lawes and accons the 
most innocent and vnpartiall wit- 
nesses. 


H, fol. 24: It is constantly affirmed 
(say our Cronicklers) [BM: Cronicles] 


H, fol. 24: Did fame never lye? 


H, fol. 24-5: But constantly say our 
Cronicklers... But I will spend no 
more time in prouinge the vanitie of 
theise Cronicklers since theire owne 
pen contradictes it selfe: 


H, fol. 27: For neither they nor any 
other can ever proue that he revenged 
any iniury whatsoeuer .. . 


D, fol. 9: malitious Credulitye rather 
imbraseth the partiall writinges of an 
vndiscreete Cronicler, a fauorer of the 
Lancastrian familye, then his lawes, 
and actions, the most true & impartiall 
wittnesses, 


D, fol. 10: It is Constantly affirmed 
(saieth our Corupte Cronicler) 


D, fol. 10: Did ffame neuer lye, if euer 
she reported thee for true, or honest, 
I am sure she hath lyed: 


D, fols. 10-11: but Constantly (sayeth 
our Cronicler) ... how truely (thow 
Recorder of vntruthes) doth the ter- 
minge them Constant illustrate thy ma- 
litious spirit, but I will spend noe more 
time in Disprouinge thee, since thy 
owne penne Contradictes it selfe. 

D, fol. 11: for neither aney of his fac- 


tion can proue that euer he reuenged 
aney iniurie whatsoeuer .. . 





(3) A reference to Phillipe de Comines’s Memoires (H, fol. 10), translated by Danett, 


1566, printed 1596. 


(4) A quotation from Guicciardini’s History of Italy (H, fols. 25-26), first published 


in English in 1579. 


(5) The mention of Collingburne’s indictment (H, fol. 27) which first appeared in 


Holinshed’s chronicle, sets a date after 1577. 


(6) References to plays on the theme of Richard likewise strengthen the view that these 
drafts are Elizabethan, inasmuch as the earliest known play on the subject was Thomas 
Legge’s Ricardus Tertius, first produced in 1580. 

(7) The vocabulary likewise hints at composition in late Elizabethan times: “statists” 
(H, fol. 16); earliest NED reference is 1584, where it has a Machiavellian flavor. 
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H, fol. 41: yet never canne his blood 
redeeme him from iniurious tongues 
nor the reproch offered his body be 
thought cruell, but that we must still 
make him more cruelly infamous in 
Pamphletes and playes. 

H, fol. 41: this Paradox of myne [F, 
BM: treatyse]...a Charitable well 
wishing to a scandalized and defamed 


951 


D, fol. 16: yet neither can his blood 
redeeme him from iniurious tonges, 
nor the reprochfull Indignitye offered 
to his bodey be thought Cruell inough 
to make malicious reuenginge Slan- 
derers relent. 


D, fol. 16: this my Encomiad as a 
Charitable wellwisher to an opressed 
& defamed kinge. 


kinge, yet for all this knowe I hould 
this but as a Paradox. 


In a preface, unique in the Devonshire manuscript, the author explains 
the occasion for his defense: 

It is, it was that worthey Richard the .3d whome though both the tradicion of 
Lewde tonges, and lewder writinges hath sought to Defame, yet soe hath truth 
preuailed, that they beinge to weake to resiste her, haue rather dilated theire 
malice, then theire power: That I alone should see this, seemes to attribute more 
to my selfe, then modestye alloweth: I doubte not but others haue theire sightes, 
theire aprehentions, as cleare, as quicke, but they content w* theire owne pri- 
uate knowledge, haue refrained to publish it. That I hope of noe rewarde except 
Calumniation, let noe man doubte, since he, and his haue longe a goe paide 
Nature her Due. 


Once the transcriber hints at danger. Could Richard have shown his 
other virtues as he did his valor, he writes, “the worldes opinion had bene 
otherwise and I had neither taken such paines to defend his innocency 
nor in some weeke Iudgm* to endaunger myne owne.”” 

Obviously the Devonshire manuscript is a palimpsest through which 
an earlier defense repeatedly appears, and questions of age and author- 
ship immediately press for solution. In attempting an answer, I shall open 
more doors than I can close. For since the Devonshire manuscript is 
only intermediary between Elizabethan transcriptions and the original, 
it would be hazardous on their evidence alone to venture conclusions 
about the identity of either the detractor to Richard’s honor or his de- 
fender. Nevertheless, a close examination of the differences in the two 
existing forms of the manuscript makes it clear that the defense in its 
original form was no mere literary exercise. The fact that Elizabethans 
regarded a defense of Richard as a paradox is only proof of the effective- 
ness of Tudor propaganda. The Devonshire manuscript reveals the out- 
raged indignation of a supporter of Richard at the unscrupulous attack 
on the good name of a king by a “man of base fortune” who after re- 
nouncing his former allegiance to Richard had become Richard’s political 
enemy. The genuine rancor which shows through the Devonshire manu- 
script draws inevitably to the conclusion that the protagonists in this 


™ H, fol. 36. 
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battle were contemporaries of Richard. Aad on this point all manuscripts 
agree: 

could their wordes be so constant whose accons were the verie stage of incon- 
stancy who opposed and deposed kinges at theire pleasure and to make sure to 
be no worse then they were—sware alleagiannce to 2: Princes at once & w't 
both brake their oathes.“ 


The two princes, according to a gloss in the Huntington manuscript, 
were Henry VI and Edward IV. 

Who was that political enemy? Of the known Yorkist historians con- 
temporary with Richard who espoused the cause of Henry Tudor after 
Bosworth, John Rous immediately comes to mind. But a comparison of 
the defense with his narrative of the reign of Richard eliminates him at 
once as the antagonist. On the other hand, a point for point comparison 
with the narrative which first appeared in print in 1543 as Grafton’s 
continuation of Hardyng’s chronicle, and thereafter with only minor 
changes in Hall’s The Union of the two noble and Illustre families (1548), 
among the English works of Sir Thomas More (1557), in Grafton’s history 
(1568), and in Holinshed (1577), whence it passed into the drama, shows 
without any doubt that the narrative known as lviore’s in the sixteenth 
century embodies the attack toward which the defense is directed." 
More could not possibly have been the turncoat constantly alluded to, 
since he was a child of seven when Richard was deposed, but John 
Morton certainly could. It therefore becomes necessary to raise once 
more the question of Morton’s relationship to the history of Richard, 
accepted by all sixteenth century historians after Edward Hall’s The 
Union (1548) as written by Sir Thomas More. 

All manuscripts but Devonshire add the comment to Dr. Shaw’s 
ignominious end: “a Iust example to teach Theologians so bouldlie to 
entermeddle with Princes affaires before they bee comaunded.”!® Mor- 
ton, a deadly enemy of Richard’s was preeminently a meddler in prince’s 
affairs, and it was he who, by a persistent tradition which was first stated 

“ H, fols. 24-25. 

1% Even verbal paral!. ls occur: 

(1) More (Ed. W. E. Campbell), p. 402: “lacked not in helping forth his brother of 


Clarence to his death;” H, fol. 5: “The suspic6n of helpinge his brother [Clarence] to his 
end.” 

(2) More, p. 430: “enticing him to many things highly redounding to the diminishing 
of his honour;” H, fol. 11: “not onelie intised his master but accompanied him in all 
sensuallity.” 

(3) More, p. 403: “contrived their destruction;” H, fol. 20: “theire deathes were by him 
contryued and comaunded.” 

One baffling parallel in the defense is the scornful play on the word constantly, already 
quoted (p. 950) with regard to rumors of Richard’s murder of Anne. The phrase ‘“‘as men 
constantly say” is used in the histories but with reference to the murder of Henry VI. 
 H, fol. 12. 
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explicitly by George Buc in his history of Richard, has been suspected of 
being the actual author of More’s history.'’ Testimony a century old 
would hardly carry any weight, especially when the witness is so strongly 
prejudiced, and Sir George Buc is far from an unprejudiced witness. He 
quotes a metrical history of England by John Herd,"* in which Morton is 
described as ‘“‘a variable Proteus, and ambodexter, one while Yorkizinge, 
and another while Lancastrizing, or Somersetizinge, and in all Satan- 
izinge.”!* But he is a better authority on this matter than modern critics 
have suspected. His great-grandfather was one of Richard’s favorites, 
fought for him at Bosworth, was attainted in Henry VII’s first parlia- 
ment, and beheaded at Leicester. His grandfather, thus orphaned, was 
brought up, as he says, “from a childe, and was ever with him untill his 
ould Age, and well acquated, with all his accéns, and his fortunes.” 
Thomas Howard, Second Duke of Norfolk, and Richard’s chief support- 
er, befriended the orphan. Some of his estates were restored, and in 1588 
through the contemporary Howard, Lord Charles, High Admiral of 
England, Buc, who had been his servant and friend, was preferred to 
Elizabeth." James I, at his accession, presented him with a grant by 
patent of the reversion to the Mastership of the Revels.” It was in 1619 
while he was engaged in his office of Master of the Revels, that he com- 
pleted the History of the Life and Reign of Richard III,* for which he was 
respected as “the thrice noble and famous scoller’”’ whose defense of Rich- 
ard had been written “‘with special knowledge.’ Besides, Buc’s ancient 
family loyalties supplemented his keen antiquarian interest. He was per- 
sonally acquainted with the best antiquaries of his day, John Stowe,” Sir 
Edward Coke, William Camden, Robert Cotton, and John Selden, and 
his frequent reference to manuscripts no longer extant, gives his work an 
authority that cannot be easily dismissed. 

One of the sources of Buc’s special knowledge was the defense which I 
have been considering in this paper. He refers to it in two marginal notes 
as an anonymous manuscript,” and in his dedication alludes to the cur- 

17 John Harington’s statement in The Metamorphosis of Ajax (1596) that Morton waS 
the author “as I have heard,” is possibly derivative from Buc, who had preceded him in 
translating a part of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, E, fol. 121%. See Mark Eccles’ “Sir George 
Buc, Master of the Revels” in C. J. Sisson, Thomas Lodge and Other Elizabethans (1933), 
p. 501. 18 Cott. MS. Julius C II. 

19 Egerton MS. 2216, fol. 121. Cited hereinafter as “E.” 20 E, fol. 153. 

2. R. C. Bald, “A manuscript work by Sir George Buc,” MLR, xxx (Jan. 1935), 1-12. 

2 E. K. Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, 1, 99. 

% Chambers, of. cit., 1, 104, states erroneously that Buc’s history was published post- 
humously in 1607. Buc apparently continued to add to the history after 1619. See Eccles, 
op. cit., p. 477, and E, fol. 255v. 

* A marginal note in Ulpian Fulwell’s Flower of Fame (1575), noted by George Chalmers 
in A supplemental apology for the believers in the Shakes peare-papers (1799), p. 207 n. The 
copy has since disappeared. % FE, fol. 1819. % FE, fols. 187, 276. 
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rent view that a defense of Richard would be a paradox.?” On other oc- 
casions, the argument is identical though unacknowledged.** One of Buc’s 
references is a direct quotation, closely resembling the Huntington or 
Folger manuscripts, but earlier and superior to either. It clarifies the 
passage, obscure in the extant manuscripts, and by singular good fortune 
it corroborates the evidence in Devonshire manuscript that the defense 
was originally personal. With regard to the accusation that Richard was 
responsible for the death of Henry VI, all extant manuscripts except 
Devonshire, which omits the passage, remark: 

& indeed this accusaGon hath no other profe but a malitious affirmacon [BM: 
informaéon]. For many more trulie did suppose that hee died of meare melan- 


colie and greife when hee had heard of the overthrowe of his freindes and 
slaughter of-his sén.?9 


Through the kindness of Mr. C. E. Wright, the Keeper of the MSS at the 
British Museum, I am able to quote from Buc’s original manuscript of 
his life of Richard, dated 1619: 

This accusation hath noe other proofe but the mallitio[us] affirmation of one 
mann; for many other menn more truely did suppose that he dyed of me[ere] 
greife and of mellancholy, when he heard th[e] ouerthrowe of his cause and of his 
fr[iends] with the slaughter of the Prince his Son.*° 


Buc’s quotation clarifies an otherwise unexplainable awkwardness; but 
further, the unique and obviously correct reading in Buc confirms evi- 
dence, discoverable repeatedly at other points in the Devonshire manu- 
script, of an earlier text directed at a malicious Lancastrian supporter. 

In the light of this evidence and of Buc’s strong inheritance of Yorkist 
sentiment, can his plain identification of Morton as the malicious chroni- 
cler be so summarily dismissed by the editors of the recent reprint of 
More’s English works? In an essay on the authorship of the history of 
Richard, Professor R. W. Chambers gathers the available evidence for 
More as the author.*! In spite of the care with which he has formulated 
his argument, his evidence still leaves the authorship open to question. 
More did not acknowledge the history as his work, and it was attributed 
to him by no one else during his lifetime. Furthermore, internal evidence 


37 E, fol. 2”: “I knowe I shal] present you with a story, strange & uncouth, in astile & 
character different from all former and comhon storyes; and therefore resolue for many 
censures, some captious, jealous and incredulous; some mallevolent, and malitious, the 
fairrest will bee, that all is but a Paradox, or countro’ pinion.” 

28 E.g.: Richard’s liberality is interpreted by his enemies as subtle practice to buy 
friendship (E, fol. 178); Richard would have been the object of praise if he had won at 
Bosworth (E, fol. 179”); if he had really planned to kill Henry VI, he would have employed 
a menial to do it (E, fol. 185). 29 H, fol. 6. 

%° Cott. MS. Tiberius E. x. fol. 146%; E, fol. 187. 

31 “An essay on ‘The Authorship of Richard III’,” The English Works of Sir Thomas 
More, ed. W. E. Campbell (1931), 1, 24-41. 
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W. Gordon Zeeveld 955 
of date, as I have shown earlier with reference to the manuscript de- 
fense of Richard, is illusory and misleading in setting a forward date, 
except as applied to the particular manuscript or edition in hand. What- 
ever reverence William Rastell might have held for a work of Thomas 
More would not necessarily prevent the addition of such personal remi- 
niscences as would enrich the manuscript draft in More’s own hand. But 
even assuming that Rastell’s edition was indeed a word for word printing 
of More’s manuscript, it cannot be assumed that the More autograph 
was not a copy of an earlier work. This is precisely what took place 
in the only account we possess of the transmission of the text. Ac- 
cording to George Buc in his History of Richard III, Morton desired 
revenge because Richard removed him from the counsel table and im- 
prisoned him, 

And for that purpose, made a booke in Latyne, of Kinge Richard, which came 
afterwards, to the hands of Mr. Moore (sometyme his servant) a man much 
renowned, for his knowledg in Poetry; and in other good Arts; But when hee 
was younge, and servant to Doctor Morton, and before that, a Clark to one of 
the sherriffs of London, of small reputation; yet even then ambitious of honor: 
as all ingenuous and best witts are . . . And in this, hee thought it some part of 
his obligation; Iurare in verba magistri [Juvenal]; glozeinge, amplyfyinge, and 
alteringe his Masters booke, soe that heere the sayinge of Kinge Darius (which 
after became a proverb) hath place, Hoc casciamenti consuit Histiaeus induit, 
autem Aristagoras [Herodotus]; Doctor Morton, (actinge the part of Histiaeus) 
made the booke, and Mr. Moore, like Aristagoras, sett it forth, and adding 
somethinge unto it.” 


Professor Chambers, without warrant, casts doubt on the truth of Buc’s 
statement and questions its identity with the History of Richard III. 
He then continues: “But it is precisely in the setting forth and am- 
plifying that the originality of the History of Richard III consists.” 
Obviously he interprets Buc’s statements that Morton made the book 
and that More “set it forth, amplifying and glozing it” as saying less 
than they plainly say. But at the same time he seriously undermines his 
whole position by admitting as undeniable and never denied that “many 
of the facts came from Morton whether verbally or in writing.’’ The 
distinction between facts conveyed in writing and authorship is too 
tenuous to allow as argument. And it admits what Professor Chambers 
has undertaken at such length to prove false, that none of the evidence 
prevents accepting Buc’s statement at its face value, namely, that More 
inherited a Latin history of Richard from Morton, his early patron. 

Chambers’ dismissal of Buc is even less final inasmuch as he was using 


# F, fols. 172-172". Buc adds a marginal note: “‘This booke was lately in y* hand of Mr. 
Roper of Eltham, as Sr Ed: Hoby (whoe sawe it tould mee.” Hoby was knighted May 22, 
1582, died 1617. 
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the 1646 edition which has since been shown to be a rewriting for the 
deliberate purpose of concealing the personal reminiscence in the 1619 
version.* In the passage concerning the death of Henry VI, the 1646 
edition reads: “And Johannes Majerus saith it was reported, King Henry 
the sixth died of griefe and thought.’*** What Sir George Buc really 
wrote was: 


Thus hee and Ioannes Maierus, a good Historian saith, it was reported Kinge 
Hen: the: 6: dyed of greefe, and thought, and doubtlesse from that one man, 
whome the English gentleman meaneth (which was the malitious Morton, All 
the succeedinge wryters have sucked this slander.* 


Thus Buc’s unpublished manuscript not only gives striking confirmation 
to the evidence of the Devonshire manuscript that the original defense 
was directed against one man, but it identifies that man as John Morton. 
The most natural construction to put upon this evidence is that Morton 
attacked the reputation of Richard in the interests of Henry sometime 
after Richard’s death, and that this attack was among More’s papers, 
perhaps in More’s handwriting, when in 1543 Grafton wanted to supple- 
ment Hardyng’s chronicle with an account of Richard, and when in 1557 
Rastell decided to publish his uncle’s English works. Thence it passed 
into sixteenth century histories as More’s account. 

But if it be allowed that the malicious defamation of Richard seems to 
have emanated from Morton, is it possible to remove the cloak of anonym- 
ity which a Yorkist sympathizer threw about his defense of Richard 
during the reign of a Tudor? Buc called him variously ‘“‘a learned and 
discreete gentleman” and again “the English gentleman.’** Consequent- 
ly, although he was quoting an anonymous transcription of the manu- 
script, there is still a possibility that he was familiar with the author. The 
vague ascription is, in fact, confirmed by the markedly supercilious tone 
of the preface in the Devonshire manuscript. Cornwallis seems merely to 
have appropriated authorship some time during the reign of Elizabeth, 
whence the defense became transformed into a paradox according to a 
current literary fashion. The writers of paradoxes did not pretend to 
originality. 

As to the date of composition, not too much may be inferred from the 
statement in the preface to the Devonshire manuscript that “he [Rich- 


% Frank Marcham, The King’s Office of the Revels, 1610-22 (London, 1925), p. 3; Mark 
Eccles, op. cit., p. 503. a P. 81. 

% E, fol. 187. The first sentence of the quotation ends at “thought.’’ Buc misrepresents 
Jacques De Meyere’s Commentarii Siue Annales rerum Flandricarum (1651), Bk. xvu, 
fol. 353 [sig. YY 1]: Henricus Rex Londini in custodia, ut alii moerore, ut alii Glocestrii 
gladio deperiit. Apud Lutetiam Parisiorum duobus regnis inauguratus, unctus & coronatus, 
i& utroque exutus (vide rerum vicissitudiné) misere moritur. % E, fol. 187. 
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ard], and his haue longe a goe paide Nature her Due,” since of course, 
the possibility that the phrase was added by Cornwallis must be kept 
in mind. Nor is it to be inferred that the defense could not have been com- 
posed before 1543, the date of Grafton’s continuation of Hardyng’s 
chronicle, the earliest printed form of the narrative attributed to More. 
Judged by the heat of his defense, the author seems likely to have be- 
longed to a generation to whom Bosworth was still a vivid and bitter 
memory. Perhaps it would not be too unsafe to conjecture that the oc- 
casion for his defense was the circulation of Morton’s manuscript attack 
on Richard shortly after his death; his reply, during the reign of Rich- 
ard’s enemy and successor, would naturally be the anonymous manu- 
script defense of which the closest extant parallel is the Devonshire copy. 

Buc’s defense of Richard is therefore not the first, though even recent- 
ly it has been so regarded.* As I have shown, Buc made use of a manu- 
script of the earlier defense; after that, the manuscripts of the defense 
seem to have escaped notice*’ until A. O. Legge discovered the Devon- 
shire manuscript at Hardwick Hall while writing The Unpopular King: 
the life and times of Richard III (1885). Strangely enough, he overlooked 
Cornwallis’s dedication to John Donne, but it is significant that having 
done so, he still assumed, not unnaturally, that it was written not long 
after Richard’s death by one who eschewed to “‘cringe, and flatter, and 
fawn upon the victor at Bosworth Field.’** Since Legge’s time, the de- 
fense has been ignored. 

The evidence of both Devonshire and Buc manuscripts makes it clear: 
first, that an earlier manuscript of the defense still remains to be dis- 
covered, the author possibly connected with the Buc family; second, 
that the defense was originally directed against a Lancastrian maligner 
of Richard; third, that the maligner was a supporter of Richard who later 
cast his lot with the first Tudor; and fourth, that there is no reason to 
doubt Bvc’s plain identification of the malicious historian with John 
Morton, Bishop of Ely. 

W. GorpDon ZEEVELD 


The University of Maryland 


* Mark Eccles, op. cit., p. 474. See also White Kennett, Complete History of England 
(London, 1719), 1, preface; Biographia Britannica (London, 1748), 11, 1005S. 

7 William Winstanley defended Richard against “malicious traducers” in 1684 (see 
note 1), and George Chambers in A sup+!2mental apology for the believers in the Shakes peare- 
papers (1799), pp. 205-206, makes a vague reference to other defenses: “It seems to have 
been the fashion, in the age of Sir George Buc, to vindicate Richard the ITI but whether 
from the representations of Shakespeare, only, I am unable to tell.” 8 Vol. 1, x. 
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LV 
SPENSER’S “HOUSE OF TEMPERANCE” 


The frame thereof seemd partly circulare, 
And part triangulare, O worke divine; 
These two the first and last proportions are, 
The one imperfect, mortall, foeminine; 
Th’ other immortall, perfect, masculine, 
And twixt them both a quadrate was the base 
Proportioned equally by seven and nine; 
Nine was the circle set in heavens place, 
All which compacted made a goodly diapase. 
—The Faerie Queene, 11. ix. 22 


To offer one more interpretation of the meaning of Spenser’s cryptic 
“House of Alma” may appear like the gratuitous opening of an old 
wound. I do so only in the fond belief that my proposed therapy will 
produce a lasting cure, since it satisfies the twin requirements of entire 
self-consistency and consistency with the Aristotelian ethics which domi- 
nate both the canto and book of which this stanza is a part.! 

The Variorum Spenser? summarizes the two principal interpretations 

which have been proposed: 
The mystical, Neo-Platonic one, which discerns in the stanza an allegory of the 
mystical relations of soul and body, form and matter, male and female; and the 
more literal one, which sees in the stanza only a description of proportions and 
dimensions of the human body. The first was urged by Digby and Upton, and 
accepted by Kitchin; the second was proposed by Morley and Child; the two 
are combined by Robin. 


Sir Kenelm Digby, nearest to Spenser in point of time and obviously well 
grounded in the number symbolism of the Middle Ages and Renaissance, 
interpreted the circle as the mind and the triangle as the body; the body 
‘imperfect, mortall, foeminine,” the mind “immortall, perfect, mascu- 
line.” The quadrate “twixt them both” is then taken to refer to the four 
humors in the body. By the two numbers, 7 and 9, is meant the twin in- 
fluences of the stars (7 planets) and the angels (9 orders) respectively on 
body and soul. Thus the complete stanza describes the Divine Harmony 


1 “Tn canto ii Spenser works out the mean in regard to Aristotelian Temperance in the 
strict or particular sense. ... The truth is that the whole book is a study of the mean.”— 
William Fenn De Moss, The Influence of Aristotle’s “Politics” and “Ethics”? on Spenser 
[Dissertation, Chicago, 1920], pp. 29-30. 

2 Edmund Spenser, The Faerie Queene, in his Works, A Variorum Edition, ed. by Edwin 
Greenlaw, Charles Grosvenor Osgood, Frederick Morgan Padelford (Baltimore, 1933), 1 
(Appendix x1), 472-485. All further citations of previous interpretations of this stanza 
are drawn from this appendix. 
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or “goodly diapase” which obtains when “mans actions are regular, and 
directed towards God.” John Upton differs only in enlarging the mean- 
ing of the term quadrate by considering it synonymous with the Pythag- 
orean tetraktys (the first four numbers whose sum is the mystic all- 
inclusive decad: 1+2+3+4=10). The basic quadrate “twixt them 
both” then becomes more meaningful since, as tetraktys, it comprehends 
“all number, all the elements, all the powers, energies and virtues in 
man.” 

Henry Morley, on the other hand, sees in the stanza merely a graphic 
outline of the body of man. The circle is the head. The triangle represents 
the legs, slightly parted. The quadrate “twixt them both” is the trunk 
“proportioned equally by 7 and 9”’; that is, 7 in breadth and 9 in length. 
The circumference of the head or circle, he adds, will be found equal to 
the length of the trunk: “Nine was the circle.” 

That a human body is intended seems obvious from the description of 
the “porch” which immediately suggests the human mouth whose 
“warders” (the teeth) were known to be exactly “‘twise sixteen:’* 


And round about the porch on every side 
Twise sixteen warders sat, all armed bright 
In glistring steele, and strongly fortifide: 
Tall yeomen seemed they, and of great might, 
And they were enraunged ready, still for fight. 
By them as Alma passed with her guestes, 
They did obeysaunce, as beseemed right 

And then againe returned to their restes.* 


Thematically it is entirely reasonable to suppose that the “House of 
Temperance” should be equivalent to a human body. That is what an 
Aristotelian ‘House of Temperance” should be. But it is not reasonable 
to suggest, as Morley does, that nothing more is involved in the complex 
Pythagorean mathematics of Stanza 22. Furthermore, his reduction of 
the “first and last proportions” to “‘the head is the first, and the legs are 
the last; that is quite obvious,” which is of a piece with the remainder of 
his uncompromisingly literal exposition, is such a preposterous inter- 
pretation of Pythagorean terminology as to be completely unanswerable. 
I agree, therefore, with Robin that two simultaneous houses are involved, 
a House Physical (the body) and a House Conceptual; but I would add 
that, more precisely, the stanza defines, physically and metaphysically, 
man and his place in the universe from a most ingenious combination of 
both Aristotelian and Neo-Platonic points of view. 


3 Cf. Dante, Convivio, 1. 7. 53-58: “ . . . particular nature is obedient to universal nature 
when it gives a man 32 teeth neither more nor less.” —Trans. by P. H. Wicksteed (London, 
1924, “Temple Classics’). * Faerie Queene, 11. ix. 26. 
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Robin’s most persuasive argument is his citation of Chapter 19 of the 
Timaeus: 
First then the gods, in imitation of the spherical shape of the universe, bound the 
two circles of the soul in a spherical body,—that, namely, which we call the 
head, which is man’s most divine member, and the ruler of our whole composi- 
tion. 
The conception of the circle as spiritual carries with it the weight of 
Pythagorean, Platonic, and Christian number symbolism, being par- 
ticularly pointed in Dante.’ The lines of Spenser make it apparent that 
the circle and the triangle are to be the principal elements in the con- 
struction. If, therefore, the circle implies mind or spirit, the triangle 
must represent body or matter, if only by elimination. Robin justifies 
this usage by pointing out that the body is composed of earth, fire, air, 
and water which are bodies; surface is composed of triangles (according 
to Plato); therefore the trunk of the body is triangular. The argument is 
is somewhat strained but, even so, it is not entirely unreasonable to 
suppose Spenser to have derived this conception from the Timaeus along 
with the other. 

The major difficulty of the passage centers in the ensuing lines: 


And twixt them both a quadrate was the base 
Proportioned equally by seven and nine. 


In solving this conundrum, Robin is still on solid ground in finding 
another definition of a human body in the great climacteric of human 
life (which occurs at the age of 63, 7 times 9) as derived from Browne and 
Censorinus. But both Browne and Censorinus use the term quadrate 
specifically in the sense of a square number. Robin is able to make a 
quadrate out of 63 only by shifting ground and considering the quadrate 
in one sense as referring to the 4-fold nature of the human body (com- 
posed of the 4 elements) and simultaneously 2s a rectangle: “In the 
geometrical sense the castle contains a base court whose sides are in the 
proportion of 7 and 9.” “‘Twixt them both,” he interprets as “common 
to both.” 

Even if we accept the strained interpretation of quadrate, the result is 
rather muddy. The differentiation of a spiritual head and a material 


5 Cf. my Medieval Number Symbolism, Columbia University Studies in English and 
Comparative Literature Number 132 (New York, 1938), pp. 165, 173, 179, 200.—So 
Digby: “By these Figures, I conceive that he means the mind and body of Man; the first 
being by him compared to a Circle, and the latter to a Triangle. For as a Circle of all 
Figures is the most perfect, and includeth the greatest space, and is every way full and 
without angles ...so mans soul is the noblest and most beautifull Creature that God 
hath created.” 
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body is clear enough; but the remainder of the interpretation all but 
ignores the spiritual head while it describes the body as a triangle, a 
quadrate, a rectangle, and the great climacteric of human life. The last 
three qualities are also “common to both,” whatever that may mean. 
If the body is to be described as a quadrate, why add the far-fetched 
symbolism of the triangle? If certain qualities are to be common to both 
head and body, why should they be defined exclusively in bodily terms? 

Yet this is certainly a more reasonable interpretation than Morley’s 
reduction of these numbers and geometrical figures to nothing more than 
an exact description of the human figure. Morley’s measurements seem 
accurate enough,® but they miss entirely the philosophical concept of 
man as a mean between corruptible and incorruptible which is certainly 
implied. On the other hand, by accepting the philosophical implication 
at its face value, we can construct an exact reproduction of Spenser’s 
body-castle on purely mathematical lines. 

At the outset, it is agreed that the circle and the triangle which com- 
pose the castle must be considered as first principles. This is sound 
Aristotelian mathematics: 


Every plane figure must be either rectilinear or curvilinear. Now the rectilinear 
is bounded by more than one line, the curvilinear by one only. But since in 
any kind the one is naturally prior to the many and the simple to the complex, 
the circle will be the first of plane figures. Again, if by complete, as previously 
defined, we mean a thing outside of which no part of itself can be found, and if 
addition is always possible to the straight line but never to the circular, clearly 
the line which embraces the circle is complete. If then the complete is prior to 
the incomplete, it follows on this ground also that the circle is primary among 
figures... 

If, again, one orders figures according to their numbers, it is most natural to 
arrange them in this way. The circle corresponds to the number one, the tri- 
angle, being the sum of two right angles, to the number two.’ 


Here are “the first and last proportions,” the One and the Many, Una 
and Duessa, Unity and Diversity. The circle is 1, ‘‘immortall, perfect, 
masculine.” The triangle, by its likeness to 2, is “imperfect, mortall, 
foeminine.”’® In all Pythagoreanism the distinction was made between 
these two principles, a1. 1 by them the relative perfection or imperfection 


* Cf. The Notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci, ed. and trans. by Edward MacCurdy (New 
York, 1938), 1, 219-226. 

7 Aristotle, De caelo, m, 4—trans. by J. L. Stocks, in his Works, ed. by W. D. Ross 
(Oxford, 1922), 1, 286b-287a. 

* Digby: “And as the feminine Sex is imperfect and receives perfection from the mas- 
culine: so doth the Body from the Soul, which to it is in lieu of a male.”—Upton, Dowden 


and Morley agree. 
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of numbers and figures was determined. Immortality, perfection, and 
masculinity were considered the fundamental attributes of unity. Diver- 
sity, represented in the decad by the number 2, was stigmatized by the 
opposite characteristics.* The conjunction of circle and triangle would 
therefore suggest to the Pythagorean the universal equipoise maintained 
by the eternal opposition of spiritual perfection and material imperfec- 
tion. 

In addition to these two figures we are given two numbers, 7 and 9. 
The juxtaposition of these two numbers is immediately reminiscent of 
the astrological theory of the “grades” of human life, as suggested by 
Robin. According to Censorinus, 7 and 9 are the most potent numbers in 
human affairs. Seven is the number of the body (imperfect like the tri- 
angle); 9 is the number of the soul (perfect like the circle). Therefore the 
first climacteric occurs at the age of 49 and the last at 81 “because guad- 
rate numbers are said to be the most powerful.”’ The median climacteric 
is then 7 times 9 or 63, called the most perilous because it pertains to 
both body and soul.'® This hypothesis is repeated in Campanella’s Civitas 
solis and in Jean Bodin’s Six livres de la Republique.“ William Harrison’s 
Description of Britaine in Holinshed’s Chronicles also takes cognizance 
of this theory,” and Sir Thomas Browne gives a brief discussion of these 
climacterics in his Pseudodoxia Epidemica,“ speaking of them as being 
widely known. 

Even apart from this widespread recognition of the combination of the 
two numbers together with their implications, 9 is readily identified as 
the angelic number," and 7 as the number of man (ruled by 7 planets, 
living through 7 days and 7 ages).'® In short, the two numbers appear to 
express the same duality as the two figures: 7 as the number of the body 
and mortality, 9 as the immutable number of spiritual perfection."* By 


® Cf. my Medieval Number Symbolism, p. 39 et passim. 

10 Censorinus, De die natali liber, Cap. 14. 1 Op. cit., Iv, 2. 

12 Description of Britaine, 1, 9; Chronicles, 1 (pp. 49-51 in London, 1807 ed.). 

3 Op. cit., Iv, 12. 

4 The “trinall triplicities” of the Hymne of Heavenly Love, line 64. Cf. my Medieval 
Number Symbolism, pp. 105, 138, 143, 144. 

8 Ibid., pp. 84, 154, 171. 

16 So Digby, Upton and Dowden. Drayton’s Idea, composed of 63 sonnets, is similarly 
suggestive of a harmonic union of body and soul (7X9=63). In Endimion and Phoebe 
Drayton employs the number 9 as a symbol of spiritual things (Il. 871-894, esp. 927-928: 
“Prefiguring thus by the number nyne, The soule, like to the Angels is divine”). Of the 
number 7 he has little to say, being most specific when he consigns the number to the Man 
in the Moone. There he refers to the fact that the heptad is a combination of male and 
female (ll. 279-285), and he must certainly have been aware of the critical 7 which, as 
Censorinus said, was the number of the body. It is not, therefore, improbable that he in- 
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the phrase, “set in heaven’s place,”’ may be meant either a reference to 
the 9 circling heavens or the usage of 9 as symbolic of heavenly things. 
The Pythagoreans originally held that all numbers above 10 were merely 
reflections of the basic decad, produced by multiplication or addition; 
but with the introduction of arabic numerals 9 was considered by some 
to be the “boundary” of number (since in 10 the monad is repeated) and 
so might be represented by a circle.'” Simultaneously, the number 9 took 
on the spiritual attributes of circularity and incorruptibility because, 
however often multiplied, it always returns to, or reproduces, itself.'* In 
any case ‘“‘this sacred number nyne’”* and the circle both clearly repre- 
sent the spirit or heaven: ‘‘Nine was the circle.” 

Though by a somewhat different route this interpretation thus far 
reaches essentially the same conclusions as that of the previous commen- 
tators who have interpreted this stanza in the “mystical sense.’’ The 
first real difficulty encountered involves the interpretation of the quad- 
rate “proportioned equally by 7 and 9.” Former attempts to define the 
quadrate have gone to great lengths to make it anything but what it 
actually, literally, is; i.c., a square number. In this case the square 
number referred to is specifically 16, which is composed by the addition 
of 7 equal parts (“‘equally proportioned’’) to 9. This is nothing more than 
the usual demonstration for the formation of square or quadrate num- 
bers which, by definition, are generated by the successive addition of the 
sequence of odd numbers to the sequence of quadrates so produced: 1 
(considered a quadrate) +3 (first odd number) = 4; 4 (quadrate) +5 (sec- 
ond odd number)=9; 9 (quadrate)+7 (third odd number)=16. The 
equality of the parts is stressed in the graphic representation: 





tended his 63 sonnets to imply the sublimation of the material part of man, being 7, 
toward “Thys, pure Jdea, vertues right Idea,” which is 9. 

17Cf. William Wynn Westcott, Numbers: Their Occult Power and Mystic Virtues 
(London, 1890), p. 39; and Thomas Browne, The Garden of Cyrus, m1. 

189X3=27. Add the integers: 2+7=9. 9X8=72; 7+2=9. Cf. my Medieval Number 
Symbolism, p. 123. 

Cf. Drayton, Endimion and Phoebe, line 900; John Colet, Super Opera Dionysii, 
Celestial Hierarchy, v1, Lupton ed. (London, 1869), p. 25. 

20 Boethius, De institutione arithmetica, 1, 10-12.—The probability that this is the correct 
interpretation of the line is increased by the fact that these two squares, 9 and 16, are the 
traditional figures employed for illustration of the use of the gnomon (the L-shaped section) 
in the formation of squares. Cf. George Johnston Allman, Greek Geometry from Thales to 
Euclid (London, 1889), pp. 30-32; Nicomachus of Gerasa, Introduction to Arithmetic, 
trans. by Martin Luther D’Ooge (New York, 1926), p. 197. The first English Euclid 
(London, 1570) uses these two squares as illustrations throughout the definitions of Book 
X (fols. 228-232). 
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Ficure I 


This proportion may also be represented in linear form:*! 




















Ficure II 


It will be necessary to use the latter figure for the ensuing construction 
for the cogent reason that the use of a square as a base would produce a 
three-dimensioned figure, which is impossible when the other given 
elements, the circle and the triangle, are plane. A line proportioned 
equally by 7 and 9 is still a quadrate (16). 

The only clue to the disposition of these materials is the statement that 
the quadrate is the base “‘twixt them both.” A circle, of course, has no 
base; and yet the implication is that the circle and the triangle are some- 
how to be harmonized by a base 16. The answer, I believe, lies in Spen- 
ser’s own definition of the castle as a “House of Temperance” together 
with his earlier references to the golden mean as the measure of temper- 
ance.” Aristotle had derived this definition of temperance from the 
mathematical demonstration of the mean proportion, a well-known 
demonstration calling for a right triangle inscribed in a circle whose 
diameter is the hypotenuse of the triangle. The figure, “partly circulare”’ 
and “part triangulare,”’ thus necessitates one quantity, the hypotenuse- 
diameter, “twixt them both” and, since the lower part of the circle is 

31 The Elements of Geometrie of the most Auncient Philosopher Euclide of Megara/Faith- 

fully (now first) translated into the Englishe toung by H. Billingsley (London, 1570), Bk. x, 

Theorem 10, Prop. 15 (fol. 233); Op. Theorem 3, Prop. 5 (fol. 235): ‘“‘Magnitudes com- 


mensurable, have such proportion the one to the other, as number hath to number.” 
= Facrie Queene, m1. i. 58; ii. 2. 
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omitted in the actual demonstration, this quantity gives the appearance 
of a base on which both circle and triangle rest. Spenser has given pre- 
cisely the necessary data for such a construction :* 
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Ficure III 


If this construction is checked with the stanza, it will be agreed that 
the “frame” seems “‘partly circulare” (m.b., not a circle) and “part tri- 
angulare.” ““Twixt them both” the quadrate 16 is the base “proportioned 
equally by seven and nine.” Line c is the mean between 7 and 9, joining 
the two numbers at one end and the two figures at the other. The radius 
of the circle is 8 which is the octave or, precisely, the “goodly diapase”’ of 
Spenser’s concluding line, and a perfect measure for the circle of the 
universe, “‘the harmony of the spheres.’’ For 8 is the number of harmony, 
it is the number of emanations in Spenser’s Hymne of Heavenly Beauty, it 
is Henry More’s “steddy Cube, all propping Adonai,’ it is the proportion 
between reason and concupiscence according to Pico della Mirandola.* 

In sum, the “House of Temperance” is a combined human, geometri- 
cal, and arithmetical image of the mean proportion. Man is the House of 
Temperance. Ethically he fulfills himself best when he reaches the mean 
state between excess and defect. In the words of Renwick, “the only 
permanence is in perfection—that is, in God—but something may be 
done on earth by the careful maintenance of equilibrium. Thus temper- 
ance is the personal ideal which gives its due place to all the faculties of 


% Except for my insertion of letters, numbers, and the dotted radius line, this is precisely 
the figure in the 1570 Euclid, Bk. x, Theorem 4, Prop. 6 (fol. 229); also Bk. 1v, Theorem 8, 
Problem 5, Prop. 13 D. (op. fol. 164). * Henry More, Psychozia, m1, 14. 

% Conclusions, Sec. mathematicam Pythagorae, 8. 
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mind and body by refusing dominion to any one. . . .”* Arithmetically, 
mind as 9 and body as 7 find a mean proportion in the quantity c, the 
perpendicular erected between them and rising to the circle “set in 
heaven’s place”’ just as, geometrically, the triangle of the body reaches 
upward toward the circle of the spirit. The actual operation of this ethi- 
cal golden mean is found only in man, who, in his ideal state, is a mean 
between excess and defect, between reason and concupiscence, between 
heaven and earth. He thus becomes the Neo-Platonic copula mundi, 
joining heaven and earth, circle and triangle, 9 and 7, spirit and body.”’ 
This nice adjustment of spirit and matter is by no means unattainable in 
a universe based on Justice (the quadrate 16)?* and enveloped by har- 
mony (the “diapase”’ 8). 

Spenser’s immediate inspiration for this complex figure may have 
been provided by the 1570 Euclid from which I have drawn my geometri- 
cal citations. This Euclid carried a highly mystical preface by the well- 
known Elizabethan astrologer-mathematician, John Dee, who had 
associated with such members of Spenser’s circle as Sidney, Grey, Leices- 
ter, and Ralegh, not to mention Elizabeth herself.?® Addressed to “Plato 
his fugitive Scholers,’*° Dee’s preface expounds mathematics as the 
foundation of all wisdom,*' refers to the proportions of the body as being 


%* W. L. Renwick, Edmund Spenser (London, 1925), p. 173. 

%7 The Neo-Platonic use of mathematics to express this harmony of matter and spirit 
was by no means confined to Spenser. Drayton’s Idea closely approximates Spenser’s 
usage (cf. note 15) and Maurice Scéve’s Délie is apparently intended to preserve in its 
formal organization the image of this harmony. Each stanza is made up of ten lines, wit- 
nessing the unity of the decad which includes all things. The rhyme scheme of each stanza 
is ababbccdcd. Here the male, perfect, heavenly principle is 3 (Trinity) which is twice 
represented by 3 rhymes (bbb, ccc). The female, imperfect, earthly principle, 2, is also 
twice represented by 2 rhymes (aa, dd). Both principles are harmoniously intertwined in 
the number 4 (both sets of rhymes appearing twice) which, like the decad, is complete (by 
invocation of the tetraktys: 1+2+3+4=10. Cf. Medieval Number Symbolism, p. 42). 
This scheme is repeated in the arrangement of the stanzas. The introduction of 8 stanzas 
is the cube of 2. The remaining 441 stanzas are in groups of 9, the square of 3. Thus the 
earthly 2 is raised to a heavenly power, 3; and the heavenly 3 is modified by an earthly 
exponent, 2. Of the 9’s, there are 441 or 21? stanzas. Twenty-one is the Triangular form of 
6 (M. N. S., p. 37) whereby the earthly perfection of 6 (M. N. S., p. 86) is given divine 
form (again the 3 in the triangle), and the divine form (triangle) is modified by an earthly 
power (2). The 21 is, in turn, made up of 7 and 3 whose sum is the decad. Here the 7 is the 
human element; the 3 represents the divine (M. N. S., p. 84). 

38 All square numbers are symbolic of Justice (a conception possibly surviving in the 
slang phrase, “a square deal’). The number 16, being the square of the basic square, 4, 
may have been regarded as especially so. 

%° Cf. The Private Diary of John Dee, ed. by James Orchard Halliwell, “The Camden 
Society,” (London, 1842), passim. % Op. cit., a.iiij. 

3% “Thus, can the Mathematicall mind, deale Speculatively in his own Arte: and by good 
meanes, Mount above the cloudes and sterres: and thirdly, he can, by order, Descend, to 
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mathematically determinable,” and calls attention to Aristotle’s use of 
the mean. There is also an elaborate demonstration (with diagram) of 
the common medical conception that the mean between Hot, Cold, 
Moist, and Dry was the Temperate State,® the hypothesis on which 
Aristotle is thought to have based his moral theory.™ Finally, the appli- 
cation of numbers and proportion to ethical considerations is combined 
with a reference to Aristotle’s own use of number: 


God challengeth this at our handes, to be honored as God: to be loved, as a 
father: to be feared as Lord and master. Our neighbours proportion, is also pre- 
scribed of the Almighty lawmaker: which is, to do to other, even as we would 
be done unto. These proportions, are in Justice necessary. .. . Aristotle in his 
Ethikes (to fatch the sede of Justice, and light of direction, to use and execute 
the same) was fayne to fly to the perfection, and power of numbers: for propor- 
tions arithmeticall and Geometricall.* 


Either my native honesty or a desire for domestic concord obliges me 
to confess that this solution is not entirely my own. My own interest in 
number symbolism led me to the stanza in question. Making nothing of 
it, I read it to my wife (of the Vassar Mathematics Department) without 
comment. To my query, “‘What do you make of it?” her instantaneous 
response was, “It sounds like the demonstration of the mean proportion- 
al to me.” Since Spenser borrowed his puzzle from a mathematician, it is 
no more than justice that a mathematician should have been responsible 
for its solution. 

VINCENT Foster HopPeR 

New York University 





frame Natural thinges, to wonderfull uses: and when he list, retire home into his owne 
Centre: and there prepare more Meanes, to Ascend or Descend by: and, all, to the glory 
of God, and our honest delectation in earth.”—op. fol. c.iiij. 

® Tbid., fol. iiij. % Tbid., fols. iij-iiij. 

“Cf. C. E. M. Joad, Guide to the Philosophy of Morals and Politics (New York [1937)), 
p. 98. % Op. cit., op. fol. a.ij. 
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LVI 
DID MALHERBE CORRECT MONTCHRESTIEN? 


N 1934 Professor Lebégue devoted a series of three articles! to the 

changes made by Montchrestien in the language of his play Sophonisbe 
as evident in the 1596, 1601, and (toa lesser degree) in the 1604 editions. 
In these articles Lebégue further attempted to show that the changes 
made by Montchrestien were the result of the latter’s conversations with 
his compatriot Malherbe.? It must be admitted at the outset that Lebé- 
gue establishes a very convincing argument for Sophonisbe and especial- 
ly in so far as concerns the changes made between the 1596 and 1601 
editions upon which he has concentrated his main effort. But at the same 
time one cannot escape the conclusion that if Montchrestien had been a 
willing pupil of Malherbe before 1601 and had retained some of the 
latter’s teachings, he, nevertheless, reasserted his linguistic independ- 
ence shortly thereafter. For the 1604 edition of his plays teems with 
forms, uses, and expressions which, no doubt, would have suffered the 
ignominy of being crossed out by the irritable pen of the “‘Docteur en 
négative.’”* 

It must be noted, furthermore, that Malherbe only casually mentioned 
that “Il (Montchrestien) a fait un livre de tragédies en vers francois; je 
crois que c’étoit ce qui lui avait donné sujet de me venir voir deux ou 
trois fois.” (Malherbe, Cuvres, 11, 557) This letter is dated Octo- 
ber 14, 1621. The reference made in this letter to a “livre de tragé- 
dies” and not a single play might reasonably lead to the conclusion that 
Montchrestien showed his supposed mentor either the 1601 or the 1604 
edition. Since Montchrestien made no further changes in his plays after 
1604 and Sophonisbe was published singly in 1595, we may only conjec- 
ture as to the actual date of meeting between the two Normans. 

While Lebégue recognizes that ‘““‘il ne faudrait pas exagérer la nou- 
veauté de la doctrine de Malherbe’ and that such reforms as he insisted 
upon are effected or advocated already by Ronsard and Garnier, he finds 
in the case of Montchrestien’s revision of Sophonisbe three reasons which 
show Malherbe’s influence. First and foremost is the fact that Mont- 
chrestien’s revisions coincide very closely with those ideas which were 


1 “Malherbe, Correcteur de Tragédie,” RH L, x1 (1934), 161-184; 344-361; 481-496. 

? RHL, xu1 (1934), 161-169. 

31 have used the following abbreviations for references occurring frequently: Francois 
de Malherbe, CEuores, éd. L. Lalanne (Paris: 1862-1869, 5 vols): Malherbe, Cures; 
Ferdinand Brunot, La Doctrine de Malherbe d’aprés son Commentaire sur Desportes (Paris: 
Masson, 1891): Doctrine; Ferdinand Brunot, Histoire de la langue francaise des origines 
a 1900 (Paris: Colin, 1922): Brunot, Histoire. * RHL, x1 (1934), 168. 
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to become later on the stuff of Malherbe’s Commentaire sur Desportes; 
second, that Malherbe and Montchrestien, both natives of Normandy 
must have met during Malherbe’s sojourn at Caen from August 1598 to 
December 1599; third, that since Malherbe in his correspondence twice 
mentions Montchrestien’s name, i.e., in a letter of August 2, 1618 (Mal- 
herbe, @uores, tv, 43-5) in connection with a “livre de noblesse”’ and in a 
letter of October 14, 1621 (Malherbe, Cuvres, 111, 557) wherein the “livre 
de tragédies” is mentioned, the two discussed Montchrestien’s plays. 

The last two points are not susceptible of absolute proof. Malherbe 
does not mention the date of his meetings with Montchrestien, and the 
reference to the “livre de tragédies”’ would tend to invalidate the asser- 
tion that Malherbe examined Sophonisbe alone. The first point, however, 
may be readily ascertained by an examination of one other of Mont- 
chrestien’s plays. For this purpose Aman was chosen because it is one of 
Montchrestien’s better plays and because a critical edition of it is avail- 
able.’ It may be remarked at this point that although five editions are 
given as supervised by the author himself—i.e., 1601, 1603, 1604, 1606, 
and 1627—there are in fact only two texts as represented in the 1601 and 
1604 editions.* In what follows the text of 1601 will be noted as A and 
that of 1604 as B. Thi paper follows in the main Professor Lebégue’s 
excellent plan of analysis, i.e., it is divided into such classifications as 
Morphology, Syntax, Versification, and Vocabulary.’ 

Before presenting these data, however, it will be useful to indicate 
briefly previous studies of Montchrestien’s language. The Syntax has 
been treated by Edmund Liicken, Zur Syntax Montchrestiens (Darm- 
stadt, 1894). This work covers all of Montchrestien’s plays and his prose 
work, the Traicté de l’Cconomie politique, éd. Funck-Brentano (Paris, 
1889). Liicken follows the same pattern as that followed by A. Haase in 
in his Zur Syntax Robert Garniers in Franzisische Studien, v, 1-100 
(Heilbronn, 1885). It is a comprehensive study but unfortunately the 
author used only Petit de Julleville’s edition which reproduces the text 
of 1604 only and there is, therefore, no basis for a comparative study of 
Montchrestien’s Syntax. Moreover, in not a few instances Liicken gives 
the impression that he listed all the examples illustrative of the item 


5 Antoine de Montchrestien, Aman, a critical edition by George O. Seiver (Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1939). * Seiver, op. cit., pp. 4-5. 

7 Lebégue further included in his study a section on Style (pp. 354-361) and a section 
on Orthography (pp. 171-173). The style of Aman is treated in my edition (pp. 6-15); 
the study of the orthography is omitted because it bears no particular significance. We 
may note, however, the following spelling which run counter to Malherbe’s dicta: mal- 
veillance (B 160); Bien-oueillans (A 1457) and bien-veillans (B 1365). Malherbe suggested 
the spelling veuillez and not vueilles (Doctrine, 415); Nud (B 758) was also disapproved 
(Doctrine, 519); a par-moy (B 1384) suffered the same fate (Doctrine, 518). 
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treated. This is not so. Thus to cite only one example, on page 30 he 
asserts that ‘‘Fiir den substantivischen Gebrauch von maint, ... . bie- 
tet Montchrestien drei Beispiele.”” As a matter of fact, besides the three 
examples cited by him, two of which are examples of the use of maint 
with autre, one finds the following: maint autre p. 9; maint & maint p. 89; 
mainte & mainte p. 211; maints autres p. 193. These examples are to be 
added to those occurring in Aman, one of which (B 1307) Liicken men- 
tions, together with the other two cited by him, i.e., maint qui p. 73 
and maint autre p. 76.° As for the use of maint modifying a noun, there 
are numerous examples of it in Aman as well as in Montchrestien’s other 
plays. Liicken’s “drei Beispiele” has evidently led Lebégue® into be- 
lieving that the suppression of maint in some instances in Sophonisbe 
and its supposed scarcity in the 1604 (B) edition was a mark showing 
Malherbe’s influence upon Montchrestien, since Malherbe condemned 
the use of maint and termed maint & maint ‘“‘gascon”’ (Doctrine, 302). 

Another work which deals with Montchrestien’s language but only 
partly is Guido Wenzel’s 4isthetische und sprachliche Studien iiber A. de 
Montchrestien (Weimar, 1885). The title it bears is an ambitious and 
promising one but the contents are rather disappointing. Wenzel devotes 
first a few pages to a summary of known facts about Montchrestien’s life 
and some short chapters to an analysis of the plays. In the language 
section only the infinitive is comprehensively treated and the remaining 
jcems barely mentioned. 

Hermann Lotz’s Der Versbau Antoine de Montchrestiens (Darmstadt, 
1905) is a complete and thorough treatment of our author’s versification. 
Lotz’s study is based upon the 1596 edition of Sophonisbe and both the 
1601 (A) and 1604 (B) editions of the collected plays in which Sophonisbe 
revised is included. In many cases a complete count of the different items 
treated is given. 

Sigmund Scholl’s Die Vergleiche im Montchrestien’s Tragédien (Nord- 
lingen, 1894), is a comprehensive study of the figures of speech in Mont- 
chrestien. While it is not altogether complete in its listing of all the exam- 
ples, it, nevertheless, offers numerous types of figures of speech. The use 
of the Bible by Montchrestien is only perfunctorily investigated. 


A. MORPHOLOGY 


Article. There is no apparent attempt at eliminating the contracted 
form és. Malherbe (Doctrine, 480) condemned the use of és in Desportes, 
although he made use of it himself in the expression “‘tomber és mains.” 

® The numbering of the pages in which these examples occur is according to the pagina- 


tion in Petit de Julleville, Les Tragédies de Montchrestien (Paris: Plon, 1891). 
» RAL, x1 (1934), 175. 
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The following uses in Aman occur in Es tableaux eternels (B 90); Es 
euures nompareils (A 692 and B 676); és plus bas lieux (B 812); Es miens 
(A 1742 and B 1642). Et for Es which appears in B in this line is no 
doubt a misprint. Montchrestien, furthermore, makes frequent use of és 
throughout the 1604 edition of his plays. 

The Adjective grand. Malherbe condemned the use of grand in the 
feminine singular (Doctrine, 363) but it is also found in his works (Mal- 
herbe, uvres, V, 297). This form was, however, the common one in the 
sixteenth century.'° In Aman the feminine singular forms of grand, grand’ 
and grande alternate. a. Forms in grand: grand faueur (A 337 and B 325); 
grand douleur (A 830) and grand vitesse (B 1467). b. Forms in grand’: 
grand’ Princesse (A 280); grand’ ‘argesse (B 811); grand’ Lumiere (A 1080); 
grand’ main (A 1106); grand’ certitude (B 1430); grand’ vistesse (A 1559); 
grand’ peine (A 1548); grand’ presse (A 1564). c. Forms in grande: Grande 
n'est la grandeur (A 135 and B 123); plus grande offence (B 187); en 
détresse fort grande (A 800) and en angoisse fort grande (B 780); en trop 
grande lumiere (B 1052); grande Princesse (B 1471). 

Verb Forms. There is no consistency in verb forms in either A or B but 
in genera] the B text is closer to the modern usage. a. INFINITIVE: Suiuir 
as an infinitive is used only once, e.g., Si tu mourois, mon coeur, ie te 
voudrois suiuir (A 1298). Malherbe condemned poursuiuir as an “in- 
finitif normand”’ (Doctrine, 302). Meurtrir (A 504) is repladed by punir in 
B (492). Malherbe likewise condemned the use of meurtrir for tuer in 
Desportes (Malherbe, (uvres, tv, 472). b. PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE: The 
only irregularities in the subjunctive forms occur in two concurrent lines, 
e.g., (Et qui n’a souhaité son desir estre fait) Qu’il en void le succés luy 
répondre 4 souhait (A 40) and Que le succes heureux respond a son souhait 
(B 40). As for the present subjunctive of ére and avoir, the following forms 
are found: the first and second person singular are always spelled sois ; the 
third person singular is always soit. In avoir the first person singular is 
written aye, the second person singular aye and the third person singular 
ait. Malherbe suggested as preferable for the third person singular the 
form in aye (Doctrine, 413). c. IMPERATIVE: When the imperative is 
followed by en the s is regularly used in both A and B, e.g., Uzes-en(A498 
and B 486); Empruntons-en (B 1031); possedes en (B 1581); also the single 
example of Allons-y(B 1238). Malherbe condemned “laisses en faire Amour 
....” in Desportes (Doctrine, 412). Brunot (bid.) in remarking that it 
was the general rule in the sixteenth century to omit the s in the imper- 
atives of the first conjugation adds that it was, nevertheless, required 
before en. d. Euphonic ¢ before the pronoun i/ was suggested by Malherbe 


% Cf. Petit de Julleville, op. cit. 10 Brunot, Histoire, u, 283. 
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in order to avoid the hiatus. He corrected in Desportes “me paiera lon” 
to ‘‘me paiera-t-on” (Doctrine, 405). In Aman there are two exceptions 
to the above rule, e.g., Faudra-il (A 1300) and M’a-il (B 851). e. Ir- 
REGULAR VERBS: Aller. In the first person singular present the regular 
form is vay. There are three exceptions, e.g., Je leur vois ass deuant (A 
860) and Je m’en vois au. deuant (B 840); I’y vay (A 1442) but I’y vois 
(B 1350). Malherbe preferred je vois or je voys to je vay or vais \ Doctrine, 
413). All other forms of this verb are regular. 

Adverbs. Presentement (A 831) is not used in B. According to Mlle 
de Gournay this adverb was condemned by the followers of Malherbe." 
Finablement (B 341) is disapproved of by Malherbe in the following 
terms: “Dis finalement et jamais finablement. II] se forme de final et 
finale.”’ (Doctrine, 262)." 


B. SYNTAX 


The syntax of Aman follows the same pattern as that of its morphol- 
ogy, that is, it is widely inconsistent. While some irregularities were 
corrected, others were left untouched and still others added. In this 
section, therefore, will be included only important syntactical irregulari- 
ties, especially those which fell under the displeasure of Malherbe. 

Pronouns. There are too many omissions of this item especially in 
personal subject pronoun which may be explained otherwise than by 
subjecting them to Malherbe’s ruler that to do so would prove very 
little beyond the already known. Moreover, most of these omissions 
were quite normal in the French of the sixteenth century (Doctrine, 377- 
384). We shall cite only those expressly disallowed by Malherbe. a. 
Omissions in interrogative sentences: This omission was condemned by 
Malherbe (Doctrine, 384; 498) but was still common in the sixteenth 
century (Brunot, Histoire, u, 414). Ex: Oseroit bien quelqu’vn vous faire 
telle iniure? (B 117); Doit finir mon couroux par la fin de sa vie (A 213 and 
B 202); S’embrazera tousiours de ton ire la flame? (A 917 and B 897); Hé 
pourquoy mon berceau ne fut ma sepulture (B 611); Seru tousiours ton ceur 
de fureur élancé? (A 918 and B 898). b. Omission of the neuter pronoun 
il (cf. Doctrine, 424): Ex: Comme d‘vn feu luisant ne sort point de fumée 
(A 125 and B 122); au foible n’apartient de se prendre au plus fort (B 196); 
Aussi tousiours me plaist a ce poinct reuenir (B 319); Tu fais le plus souuent 
naistre nostre salut De ceux dont parauant aux hommes ne chalut (A 
1037-38); Ainsi te pleut choisir ce grand Legislateur (B 1045); Elle vient 
sans mander & ne l’est pas permis (B 1186). Also B 1224, 1289, 1302, 1348, 
1560, 1602. c. Use of il for cela and ce: This use was blamed by Malherbe 


" Cited by Brunot, Histoire, 11, 367. 
2 Cf. also Brunot, Histoire, m1, 359. 3 Cf. also Brunot, Histoire, u, 412-415. 
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(Doctrine, 424-425), although he employed it himself (Malherbe, Euvres, 
1v, 435). Ex: Mais ie croy, mon Aman, qu’il seroit trop inique D’opprimer 
sous telle ombre un peuple pacifique (A473-474 and B 461-462) ; Ek bien, il 
sera fait (B 1414). Several changes effected from one text to another show 
Montchrestien’s hesitation as to the use of iJ and ce e.g., Iacob sert aux 
Gentils de fable & gosserie C’est le iotiet honteux des prochains habitans 
(B 891-892); Il est bon de mourir (A 1181) is changed to C’est plaisir de 
mourir (B 1153). d. Omission of the pronoun en: This omission was 
condemned by Malherbe (Doctrine, 385-386), although it persisted 
throughout the seventeenth century.“ A distinction must be made, 
however, between the cases where em represents a definitely expressed 
antecedent and those where it does not. Malherbe was quite insistent 
upon the use of en in the firs: case. There are examples of omissions of 
en in both cases in Aman, e.g., Qui ne scait la vertu ni ne connoist son prix 
(B 128); Que sans se repentir quelqu’vn peust m’offencer (B 184); au foidle 
n’apartient de se prendre au plus fort (B 196); Nul de soy ni d’autrui ne se 
peut prévaloir (A 714); Afin que de sa vie il n’abrége le cours (A 870); 
Pauuret, c'est fait de toy (A 1445). Also B 446, 572, 849, 1054, 1063, 1073, 
1490. e. Soi as a personal reflexive pronoun: The confusion between se 
and soi and soi and /ui was strongly condemned by Malherbe (Doctrine, 
388). Ex: (Leur ceur) Beaucoup plus grand suplice 4 soy pourra donner 
(B 147); A voir son front seuére il medite a part-soy (A 367 and B 356); 
(Aman) en soymesme conspire (B 951); (Esther) De se pouuoir soy-mesme 
auiourd’ huy garantir (A 1101); Elle (Esther) reuient ad soy (A 1303). Sot 
referring to a plural noun representing things" is found in one instance in 
Aman e.g. (Vis tu... .les ondes sanglantes) Entrainer quand & soy les 
charongnes puantes (A 50). This is changed in B (50) to Entrainer a miliers 
les charongnes relantes. 

Definite Article. Montchrestien’s use of the article in Aman is much 
closer to the use of the seventeenth century than to that of the sixteenth 
but here again he does not follow any constant rule. The article is often 
omitted with a comparative carrying superlative strength. Malherbe 
was particularly insistent upon the article in such cases (Doctrine, 369). 
But its omission persisted in the seventeenth century when the com- 
parative, as in the following cases, is preceded by a noun constructed 
with an article or a possesive. Ex: Soit que de rays plus chauds il enflame 
le iour (A and B 3); dans les ceurs plus froids (B 20); Les Monts plus 
esleués (A 31). Also A 1283, 1284, 1492 and B 1171, 1404. 

Indefinite Article. The omission of the indefinite article was a common 
practice in the sixteenth century (Brunot, Histoire, 1, 392) and con- 


“A. Haase, Syntaxe francaise du XVII® siécle, éd. M. Obert, (Paris: Delagrave, 1935), 
§9, 1. 6 A. Haase, op. cit., §13, D. 8 A. Haase, op. cit., §29, A. 
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tinued in the seventeenth century as well.!7 Malherbe, however, required 
the use of the indefinite article in practically all cases (Doctrine, 341-2). 
a. Omission of the indefinite article before a noun preceded by an adjec- 
tive, e.g., (11 pense que l’alme Nature) Qui le fait foible creature (A 262); 
Te t’en serai tousiours fort liberal donneur (A 404). Also A 596, 650, 892, 
897, 905, 1013, 1419, 1480 and B 250, 362, 392, 565, 580, 1018, 1052, 
1383, 1388, 1472, 1554, 1566, 1634, 1636, 1648. b. Before the adjective 
preceded by the adverb si the article is omitted in the following examples: 
Esblotiie aux rayons de si grande lumiere (A 78); Voyez-vous que le temps 
m’a rendu si grand homme (A 89 and B 85). Also A 469, 500, 851, 1675 
and B 355, 457, 831, 1575. c. Omission of the article before tel: Moy qui 
fus ci deuant entre vous en tel prix (A 191 and B 179); Mais si ta main nous 
couure en vain telle tempeste (B 728). Also A 443, 474, 1591, 1603, 1627 and 
B 117, 431, 746, 936, 1000, 1499, 1527, 1601. 
The following variations made in the use of the article between A and 
B will show Montchrestien’s uncertainty about its proper use: Te font 
d’on Pere doux, un iuge plein d’effroy (A 642) but Te font de pere doux iuge 
plein d’effroy (B 626); d’un e@il couroucé (A 645) but d’eil courroucé (B 
629) ; le comble de bonheur (A 822) but le comble du bonheur (B 802); Celuy 
qui gagne la victoire Gagne la couronne de gloire (A 1135-36) but Qui com- 
bat & gagne victoire Merite le prix de la gloire (B 1107-8); qui des coups 
s’estonne (A 1137) but qui de coups s’estonne (B 1109); Des flots & des 
ondes chassée (A 1148) but De flots & de vents menacée (B 1120); Touché 
d’vn saint respect (A 1567) but Touché d’humble respect (B 1475). 
Demonstrative Pronoun. a. Malherbe condemned the use of cela before 
que (Doctrine, 394). Likewise, in the seventeenth century celui-ld followed 
by the relatives que or gui was disapproved of (Brunot, Histoire, 11, 
494).!8 All of these forms are found in Aman, e.g., Cela que d’admirable & 
Von & l'autre enserre (A 700) but Ce que de grand, de rare & l’un & l'autre 
enserre (B 684). Celuy-la qui me l’oste (A 114); celuy-la qui domine (B 453). 
Also A 119, 465, 1578. Celuy-ld qu’eux mesme ils se veulent donner (A 160); 
C’est encore celuy-la que toy mesme as esleu (A 682). But reléue celuy qu’on 
fouloit a la boue (A 1579 and B 1487). Ceux-ld qui m’aiment bien me reue- 
rent sans feinte (A 110); éleuer Ceux-ld qui ceste vie ont peu me conseruer 
(A 1462) but elewer Ceux qui... . (B 1370). ceux-la que l’on caresse (A 
301) but ceux qu’il caresse (B 289). b. The demonstrative cil according to 
Malherbe “‘ne vaut du tout rien” (Doctrine, 363). He recommended the 
use of celuy. Cil qui is found in A 252, 480, 733 and B 814, 1163. The cil 
que of A 1508, 1509 is replaced by on qui, vn que in B 1420, 1421. 
Relative Pronouns. Lequel for qui was condemned by Malherbe 
(Doctrine, 397). In Aman the line cest Oncle a qui ie doy (A 813) is changed 


17 A. Haase, op. cit., §57, i. 18 Cf., also A. Haase, op. cit., §24, B. 
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to cet oncle auquel ie doy (B 793). Another example is O grand & digne 
Prince auquel tous les Mortels Se tiennent obligez (B 1521-22.) 

Indefinite Pronouns. a. Aucun: Mesme aucune responce il n’a daigné 
nous rendre (A 868) is changed to Vn seul mot de response il ne daigne pas 
vendre (B 848). According to Malherbe (Doctrine, 403) in correcting a 
similar example in Desportes aucun is better than un seul but “‘pas trop 
bon.” b. Rien was not generally followed by de in the sixteenth century 
(Brunot, Histoire, 11, 524) but Malherbe condemned Desportes for 
having written “rien mieux” (Doctrine, 406, 475). Ex: Qui ne merite, 6 
Ciel! rien moins que le trépas (A 977 and B 957); Comme on ne peut auoir 
rien plus cher que la vie (A 1495); Elle (Fortune) n’a rien certain que 
Vincertainté (A 1577) and Elle n’a rien constant que l’instabilite (B 1485). 
The line Vn Prince ne doit auoir rien limité (A 411) is changed to Vn 
Prince @ ses amis n’a rien de limité (B 399). 

The Verb. a. Intransitive verbs used transitively. There are two such 
uses which expressly run counter to Malherbe’s views, e.g., reuolter d’vn 
coup cent Nations estranges (B 429). Malherbe condemned the use of 
“qui rebellez mon 4me”’ in Desportes and preferred ‘qui faites rebeller”’ 
(Doctrine, 427). In the text of A, however, the verb is “‘correctly’’ used, 
ie., faire reuolter les Nations estranges (A 441). The other example oc- 
curs in the line Le Soleil teurnoyant les Cieux (A 249). Malherbe like- 
wise condemned the active use of tournoyer (Doctrine, 428). This time 
the line is corrected in B to read Le Soleil tournant par les Cieux (B 237). 
Both of these verbs were used transitively by Robert Garnier.'® b. Use 
of se voir. This was singled out as faulty in Desportes by Malherbe 
(Doctrine, 433). Ex: Ierusalem s’est veue exposée au rauage (A 901); Mille 
autres se sont veus (A 1399); Oui s’enfle trop du vent de cet honneur mondain 
A la parfin en creue ou se voit en desdain (B 1437-38) ; Celuy qu’on mes pri- 
soit se void estre honoré (B 1482). c. Reflexive use of non-reflexive verbs: 
S’éclater: Vn tel bruit s’esclatoit de leur hautaine voix (B 1609). Malherbe 
condemned the use of “‘s’esclater’” in Desportes although he made use of 
it himself (Doctrine, 432). d. The periphrasis formed of aller and a present 
participle was thoroughly condemned by Malherbe although others 
approved its use (Doctrine, 416-18). In Aman there are many examples of 
this use in the text of A but few have been retained in B. Ex: Pour autant 
qu’il se va haussant (A 264 and B 252); En bas ne l’ira renuersant (A 268 
and B 256); Also A 270, 316, 359, 1074, 1062, 1218, 1324, 1378, 1392, 
1517, 1621, 1706 and B 1493, 1606. e. The periphrastic construction of 
rendre and an adjective condemned by Malherbe and definitely ruled out 
later (cf. Doctrine, 419) is found in Aman in the following examples: 1. 


1% A. Haase, Zur Syntax Robert Garniers. (In Franszésische Studien, v, pp. 1-100). 
Heilbron, 1885, p. 34. 
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Rendre followed by an adjective: Vous voyés que ce temps m’a rendu si 
grand homme (A 89 and B 85); Et celuy-la qui rend la vertu sans loyer Rend 
vn ceur chaud d’honneur froid a s’y employer (A 120); Il pense que l’alme 
Nature . . . le rend foible creature (A 249-50). Also A 100, 410, 1515, and 
B 96, 398, 1427, 1618. 2. Rendre followed by a present or past participle: 
(Qui) rend vostre wil ruisselant (A 786); rendre leur memoire connue 
(B 1312); n’a craint de me rendre irité (A 1654). 3. Rendre as a reflexive 
verb followed by an adjective: C’est sans doute se rendre a iamais memora- 
ble (A 366); C’est exciter maint autre a se rendre semblable (B 354); Au 
meurtre elle se rend sanglante(A 575). f. The use of savoir as a semi-auxil- 
iary was frequent in the sixteenth century but did not meet with the 
approval of Malherbe (Doctrine, 420). It is found several times in Aman: 
Nul ne scauroit aussi iamais vous l’emporter (A 131); Le Soleil tournant par 
les Cieux Ne scauroit voir en ces bas lieux (B 237-238). Also A 535, 536, 
1541 and B 524,1370, 1449. 

Versification. The whole matter of Montchrestien’s versification has 
been thoroughly treated in Hermann Lotz’s Der Versbau Antoine de 
Montchrestiens (Darmstadt, 1894). The study of the variants in A and 
B reveals no data which would show that Montchrestien mended his 
prosodic ways one way or another. In general it may be said that the 
text of B shows a tendency to avoid hiatus and arbitrary elisions without, 
however, entirely suppressing either one and that on the other hand 
there are a greater number of enjambements. 

Vocabulary. In this section are listed those words only which came 
under the ban of Malherbe. a. Nouns: Allumelle (A 988 and B 968) 
(Doctrine, 276); Amgoisse (A 512, 1715 and B 500, 780, 798)—‘‘mau- 
vais mot” (Malherbe, uvres, rv, 395); Charongne (A 50, 909, and B 50) 
(Doctrine, 240); Chef (A 31, 826, 832, 1029, 1185, 1219, 1277, 1490, 1697 
and B 705, 806, 1005, 1157, 1201, 1604)—“‘mauvais mot” (cf. Doctrine, 
257); Complainte (A 237 and B 224) (Doctrine, 318); Confort (A 1193 and 
B 1054, 1165)—“‘hors d’usage” (Malherbe, Cuores, 1v, 394), “facheux”’ 
(Malherbe, Guovres, tv, 324); Emoi (A1198)—“mauvais mot” (Malherbe, 
uores, tv, 328), “hors d’usage” (Malherbe, Zuvres, tv, 462); Estomach, 
estomac (A 778 and B 744, 758) (Doctrine, 240, 276); Feres (A 702)—“‘Ce 
mot se trouve assez en Ronsard, mais... il ne vaut rien.” (Malherbe, 
urres, tv, 266). It is replaced by bestes in B 686. Fruitages (A 69)—“mal 
pour fruits” (Malherbe, Cuvres, 1v, 436); Guerdon (A 658 and B 109, 
642). Malherbe condemned guerdonner as a “vieux mot’”’ (Malherbe, 
CEuvres, tv, 389). Haineux (A 326, 746, 1034 and B 1102)—“Haineux, 
pour ennemis; il faut en user discrétement.”’ (Malherbe, @uvres, tv, 394). 
Cf. also the discussion of this word in Doctrine, 324 and Brunot, Histoire, 
11, 113. Hautesse (A 1728) (Doctrine, 278); Langueur (B 797) is equival- 
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ent to douleur, malheur, chagrin (Malherbe, @-uvres, v) but according to 
Brunot (Doctrine, 310) Malherbe disapproved its use when applied to vio- 
lent suffering, “les langueurs étant de nature indolentes et peu criardes.”’ 
(Malherbe, @uores, tv, 333). In our text Esther is speaking of Mordecai’s 
langueur which can hardly be called ‘“indolente et peu criarde”; Loyer (A 
113, 119 and B 115) was not specifically condemned by Malherbe but its 
use by Desportes in one instance was marked ‘“‘mal exprimé” (Malherbe, 
(uvres, tv, 358). Brunot (Doctrine, 280) is of the opinion that Malherbe 
considered Joyer archaic. But the word was commonly in use during the 
sixteenth century and even in the seventeenth.?° Masse (A 133) instead 
of massue (Malherbe, G:uores, 1v, 340 and Doctrine 324); Nuisance (A 
202 and B 190)— “Vieux mot, hors d’usage” (Malherbe, Guwores, tv, 
429 and Doctrine, 267); Prouesse (A 113 and B 109)—‘‘vieux mot” 
(Malherbe, uvres, 1v, 392). See also Brunot (Doctrine 272) for a dis- 
cussion of this word. Ventre (A 221 and B 209, 1599)—(Malherbe, 
(Euvres, tv, 407). 2. Apyectives: Alme (A 261 and B 1, 249, 711)— 
(Doctrine, 296); Angoisseuses (A 632) and angoisseux (B 634)—“‘étranges 
mots” (Malherbe, Guvres, 1v, 392); Benin (A 321, 825, 1639, 1689 
and B 805, 995, 1539, 1589) and benine (A 1671)—“Je serois d’avis 
de bannir ce mot de l’écriture; il l’est du langage’”’ (Malherbe, Cuores, 
Iv, 313); Debile (A 1019, 1031, 1717, and B 995, 1007, 1617) instead 
of faible (Malherbe, Cuvres, tv, 390); Digne (A 113, 260, 464, 618 
and B 109, 248, 452, 1521)—Brunot (Histoire, u1, 169) cites Balzac 
(Entretiens, xxxt1, 1657, p. 315) as asserting that ‘““Malherbe mesme le 
mettoit entre les Locutions plébées.”’ Maint (A 287, 1697, 1758 and B 
275, 354, 755, 893, 1123, 1307, 1334, 1597, 1598, 1658)—( Malherbe, 
Cuovres, tv, 336); Fier and fiere (A 182, 643, 686, 983, 1738, 1770 and B 
627, 953, 1287, 1443, 1602, 1670) used with the meaning of méchant, 
mauvais (Malherbe, Guvres, tv, 288, 348); Large (A 31, 1718 and B 103, 
224, 773, 1558)—“‘en latin, bon; en francais, non” (Malherbe, Guvres, 
Iv, 360, 389). He singled out particularly the use of /arge in connection 
with the word pleurs which occurs in A 1718 and B 224, 773. Notoire 
(A 1675 and B 232, 1575)—“‘n’est guére bon” (Malherbe, Cuvres, tv, 
383), but he made use of it himself. Neuf (B 1393)—(Malherbe, uovres, 
Iv, 260); Perdurable (B 696)—‘“Je dirois: durable 4 jamais et non: per- 
durable 4 jamais” (Malherbe, Guvres, tv, 439). The corresponding line in 
A (712) employs durable. Scintillans (B 1600)—the verb scintiller was 
condemned by Malherbe (Doctrine, 297). 3. VERBS: Consommer (A 570 
and B 557) was condemned by Malherbe (Cuores, 1v, 252 ff.) in the sense 
used here, i.e., La vengeance en parlant peu a peu se consomme (A 570) and 


20 G. Cayrou, Le francais classique (Paris, 1897). 
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Et par le trop parler le courroux se consomme (B 557). Vaugelas* estab- 
lished quite clearly the difference in meaning between the two words, i-e., 
““consumer, acheue en destruisant & anéantissant, & consommer, acheue 
en le mettant dans sa derniére perfection.,” Endurer (A 818, 1301 and B 
1217)—(Malherbe, Cuvres, 1v, 362); Meurtrir (A 1152)—(Malherbe, 
(Euores, 1v, 472); Gillader (A 250 and B 5)—(Malherbe, Cures, tv, 
410); Receller (A 1255)—(Malherbe, Guores, tv, 397); Sommeiller (A 1743 
and B 1643) is condemned by Malherbe because the word according to 
him means “avoir envie de dormir ou étre assailli de sommeil” (Malherbe, 
CEuores, tv, 257); Tournoyer (A 249)—(Malherbe, Gwores, tv, 411) ; B (237) 
uses tourner. 4. ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS AND CONJUNCTIONS: Aingois 
(A 408, 1663 and B 1563)—‘“‘ne vaut du tout rien” (Malherbe, Guores, 
iv, 357); Ains, ains que (A 212, 562, 724, 1525 and B 550, 1434, 1670)— 
“Vieil mot, qui ne vaut rien” (Malherbe, uvres, 1v, 336, 354) ; Ja (A747, 
927, 1120, 1591 and B 474, 907, 1018, 1092, 1656)—“‘il est vieil et ne s’use 
qu’entre les paysans, on dit déja” (Malherbe, uvres, tv, 368, 399, 419); 
Nonobstant (A 383)—(Doctrine, 307); Onc, Oncques, ong, ong’ is used 
throughout Aman (Doctrine, 267-268); Parauant (A 1038)—(Doctrine, 
269) ; Or, or’, ores is used throughout Aman—“or pour maintenant ne se 
dit point. Ce mot est la cheville ordinaire des vieux poétes frangais; 
surtout du Bellay s’en est fort escrimé” (Malherbe, Cuvres, tv, 463 and 
Doctrine, 268). 

The expression “‘rendre grace” is condemned by Malherbe (Cuzvres, 
tv, 449) who demanded the use of “‘rendre graces”’, i.e., “Il faut dire: Je 
vous rends graces. Grace, au singulier, ne signifie pas grates; je ne 
m’enquiers pas si le latin dit gratiam.’’ Montchrestien used rendre grace; 
in A 1587 and B 1495. 


An examination of the above makes it apparent that the texts of A 
and B do not follow any consistent rule and that Montchrestien in his 
revision of the A version was not concerned with the grammatical aspects 
of his text but rather with improving the general stylistic and dramatic 
quality of the play. There are too many exceptions to Malherbe’s “rules” 
to validate the claim that Montchrestien had followed any particular 
grammatical precepts or that he listened attentively, if at all, to Mal- 
herbe’s advice. Furthermore, the reading of Montchrestien’s other plays, 
as printed by Julleville, reveals an even more abundant series of items 
which tend to show our author’s utter lack of concern with the linguistic 


teachings of one school or one man. 
GEORGE OTTO SEIVER 


University of Pennsylvania 


1 C. F. de Vaugelas, Remarques sur la langue francoise. (Facsimilé de |’édition originale.) 
éd. Jeanne Streicher (Paris: STFM, 1934), pp. 300-302. 
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LVII 
POETRY AND THE PASSIONS: AN AFTERMATH 


N my recent discussion of drama and the passions! I here and there 

cited Cicero and W.B. Yeats; and on further reading in them I find that 
I had more occasion than I suspected. In criticism, since there are no 
longer any rules or scarcely any generally accepted principles, argument 
from authority is almost the only argument acceptable; and the best 
authority is a genius, either a critic like Aristotle or Longinus, who has 
had a wide and life-long experience,’ or else an artist who takes to criti- 
cism for a change. Some of the most notable critics have been artists— 
Horace, Petronius, Sidney, Milton, Dryden and Pope, Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, Shelley and Keats, Goethe and Heine, Arnold and Swinburne, 
Moliére and Sainte-Beuve, Gautier, Delacroix, Wagner, Berlioz. 

Cicero was not primarily a poet; but oratory is treated by Longinus 
and Cicero himself—and here is my first point already—as if a species of 
poetry. The Greek holds up Demosthenes as an example of the sublime 
as well as Homer. The Roman, in his oration for the poet Archias, de- 
clares at the outset, in words which nowadays serve to justify the jumble 
of our present-day helter-skelter education, that “omnes artes habent 
quoddam commune vinculum.”’ He means by that (O tempora, O mores!) 
the fine arts, and at their finest. In their lower manifestations poetry, 


drama, and oratory, painting, and music are as remote as they appear. 
In the highest they are at one and together in arousing—through differ- 
ent senses to be sure—noble emotions. 

I cited Hazlitt’s account of Chatham as, other things being equal, a 
good description of a great dramatist: 


he electrifies his hearers not by the novelty of his ideas but their force and in- 
tensity. He has the same ideas as other men, but he has them in a thousand times 
greater clearness and strength and vividness ... not superior to the common 
interests, prejudices, and passions of mankind. 


In short he does not philosophize or subtilize, does not, with only one eye 
on his audience, tax his hearers’ wits. And that is what Cicero says of the 
orator again and again. The expression must not be high-flown: 


in dicendo autem vitium vel maximum sit a volgari genere orationis alque a con- 
suetudine communis sensus abhorrere. (De Oratore, i, iii, 12.) 
hoc enim est proprium oratoris, quod saepe iam dixi: oratio gravis et ornata et 
hominum sensibus ac mentibus accommodata. (Ibid. 1, xii, 54.) 


1In my Shakespeare and Other Masters (1940). 
? Longinus, On the Sublime, v1, ‘‘a just judgment of style is the final fruit of long ex- 
perience.” 
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The orator must be intelligible not to the highbrow only but to the low- 
brow, that he may move them all. For his purpose is like that of the poet, 
to rouse the passions or allay them, the poet or dramatist doing both the 
one and the other: 

quod omnis vis ratioque dicendi in eorum qui audiunt mentibus aut sedandis aut 
excitandis exprimenda est. (Jbid., 1, v, 17.) 

neminem posse eorum mentes qui audirent aut inflammare dicendo aut inflam- 
matas restinguere (cum eo maxime vis oratoris magnitudoque cernatur) nisi qui, 
etc. (Ibid., 1, li, 219.) 

And the great Roman goes farther. He himself claims not that oratory 
closely approaches poetry, but poetry oratory, and not only in expression 
but in subject, in the liberty of choice: 

Est enim finitimus oratori poeta, numeris astrictior paulo, verborum autem 
licentia liberior . . . in hoc quidem certe prope idem, nullis ut terminis circum- 
scribat aut definiat ius suum, quo minus ei liceat eadem illa facultate et copia 
vagari qua velit. (bid., 1, xvi, 70.) 


“One of the most important critical principles ever enunciated,” says 
Churton Collins,? “we owe to Cicero. He was the first to demonstrate 
that the test of excellence in oratory lay in its appealing equally to the 
multitude and to the most fastidious of connoisseurs.’”’ Our mode of 
speaking is to be adapted to the ear of the multitude, says the master of 
the art, to fascinate and excite their minds, and [like Chatham!] to weigh 
things not in your goldsmith’s scale but, as it were, in the balance of 
popular opinion :~— 
haec enim nostra oratio multitudinis est auribus accommodanda ad oblectandos 
animos, ad impellendos, ad ea probanda, quae non aurificis statera, sed populari 
quadam trutina examinantur. (De Oratore 11, xxxviii, 159.) 


And in his Brutus Cicero declares that he had rather his sentiments on 
the qualifications of an orator should please Brutus and Atticus. to whom 
he is talking, than all the world besides; but his eloquence, he should 
wish this to please everyone. For he who speaks in such a manner as to 
please the people must inevitably receive the approbation of the learned 
—eloquentiam autem meam populo probari velim. Etenim necesse est, 
qui ita dicat, ut a multitudine probetur, eundem doctis probari.”’ (xlix, 
184.) Concerning the truth and propriety of what I hear, he continues, 
I am indeed to judge for myself ... but the general merit of an orator 
must and will be decided by the effects which his eloquence produces. . . . 
By what qualities in the speaker they are produced or fail to be is an in- 

3 Ephemera Critica (1902) 278-9. 

* Though taking some liberties, I have made use of the translations of J. S. Watson for 
the De Oratore and the Brutus, and of C.D. Yonge and Sir J. E. Sandys for the Orator. 
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quiry which none but an expert (artifex) can resolve; but whether an 
audience is really so affected . . . must be left to their own feelings and 
the decision of the public. The learned therefore and the people at large 


have never disagreed about who was a good orator {or actor or dramatist], 


who was not: “Itaque nunquam de bono oratore et non bono doctis 
hominibus cum populo dissensio fuit.” (Jbid., 185.) Or, as the great critic 
and orator puts it a little later, when the audience is moved, you, who are 
possessed of a critical knowledge of the art, what more will you require? 
“The listening multitude is charmed and captivated by the force of the 
orator’s eloquence and feels a force that is not to be resisted. What here 
can you find to censure? The whole audience is either flushed with joy 
or overwhelmed with grief .. . what necessity is there to await the sanc- 
tion of a critic?” 

Gaudet dolet, ridet plorat, favet odit, contemnit invidet [the criticism itself is 
oratory, is poetry!], ad misericordiam inducitur, ad pudendum, ad pigendum; 
irascitur mitigatur, sperat timet; haec perinde accidunt, ut eorum qui adsunt 
mentes verbis et sententiis et actione tractantur. Quid est quod exspectetur docti 
alicujus sententia? (Zbid., 188.) 


For, as I have elsewhere said, the critic is only the public or audience in 
finest form, at highest potency. 

“What advantage, then, has the critic over the illiterate hearer?”’ Why, 
that of “analysis and comparison,” says this T. S. Eliot, in the toga. “A 
great and very important advantage; if it is indeed a matter of any con- 
sequence to be able to discover by what means that which is the true and 
real end of speaking is either obtained or lost. He has likewise this addi- 
tional superiority, that when two or more orators, as has frequently hap- 
pened, have shared the applause of the public, he can judge, on a careful 
observation of the principal merits of each, what is the most perfect char- 
acter of eloquence; since whatever does not meet the approbation of the 
people must be equally condemned by a more intelligent hearer. For as it 
is easily understood by the sound of a harp”— 

Ut enim ex nervorum sono in fidibus, quam scienter ei pulsi sunt, intellegi solet, 
sic ex animorum motu cernitur quid tractandis his perficiat orator. (liv, 199.) 


What is as interesting, Cicero fully appreciates the reciprocal relation 
of orator and audience. He plays upon them as upon an instrument, but 
if they do not respond he must play no more. “If Demosthenes, deserted 
by the rest of the audience, had even Plato left to hear him but no one 
else, I will answer for it he could not have uttered another syllable” (191). 
“The eloquence of orators,” he says in his third and final discussion, 
“has always found its standard in the judgment of their audience’’— 


semper oratorum eloquentiae moderatrix fuit auditorum prudentia. Omnes enim, 
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qui probari volunt, voluntatem eorum qui audiunt intuentur ad eamque et ad 
eorum arbitrium et nutum totos se fingunt et adcommodant. (Orator, viii, 24.) 


Here are examples. My ears, says Cicero, delight in a well-turned and 
properly finished period . .. why do I say my ears? I have often seen a 
whole assembly raise a shout—“‘Contiones saepe exclamare vidi cum apte 
verba cecidissent.” (Orator, 1, 168.) Again, turning to the theatre (for of 
the parallel the orator is himself aware), he says that when verses are 
being repeated the whole assembly raises an outcry if there is one syllable 
too few or too many“ (li, 173). ““Not that the mob knows anything about 
feet or metre,” but their ears are the judge. And (back to the Forum or 
the Campus Martius) once when Caius Carbo, a tribune of the people, 
addressed to them four clauses, the last two each ending with a dichoreus 
—persolutas, comprobavit—the second raised an outcry that was amazing. 
Was it not the rhythm that caused it? the master asks. Not, of course, 
without the greatness of the sentiment :— 

O Marce Druse, patrem appello. Tu dicere solebas sacram esse rempublicam. 
Quicumque eam violavissent, ab omnibus esse ei poenas persolutas. Patris dictum 
sapiens, temeritas fili comprobavit. (Ixiii, 214.) 

But no outcry without the rhythm! 

Now all this but completes the parallel between the orator and a 
dramatist such as Sophocles or Shakespeare, who told “tales that any 
lackey could understand,” as Drinkwater and Grillparzer, dramatists 
both, declare, but “in terms of poetry that would storm Olympus.” And 
the intimacy of relation, of action and reaction, is that of the ancient and 
the Elizabethan theatre as I have recently endeavored to present it. 
Those were the great days—there are no others—of oratory, of drama. 
They were the days when in either art there was one taste, for both artist 
and public. But this unanimity was a living, a changing one. Orator or 
dramatist and audience—dramatist, actor, and audience—had developed 
together, each learning of the other, from year to year, from decade to 
decade; comprobavit wouldn’t have produced such an effect had Caius 
Carbo not followed in the line of Cato the Censor and the Gracchi, and 
his audience in the line of theirs; and the response in the Athenian theatre 
and the Elizabethan must have been as quick and instinctively sympa- 
thetic or critical as in the Roman Forum. The like of it is scarcely to be 
found today except at the opera. By ear the audience there, especially in 
Germany and Italy, responds to the niceties of the art; by ear the audi- 
ence through lifelong attendance responded to the niceties of the different 
art in the Forum and the Athenian and London theatres. The technique 
as such they did not understand; but the ideas, sentiments, and morals, 


« “Si fuit una syllaba aut brevior aut longior.” Possibly a false quantity is meant. 
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the language and situations, were not above their heads, and to what 
they heard they were accustomed, attuned. 


II 


The late Mr. Yeats had the great and rare advantage as a critic of 
being a poet and a painter and of possessing a singularly impressionable 
and yet unprejudiced mind. He was a patriot but not a hater, an Irish- 
man but not a Catholic, a Protestant but not an entrenched dissenter, a 
man strangely interested in magic and spirits, dreams and presentiments, 
but not one who could be called either superstitious or heathenish. That 
quality he clearly enough discerned in the Christianity round about him. 
And the sensitiveness and open-mindedness he kept, where it is hardest 
to keep, in criticism. He is nothing of a party man there. He has the his- 
torical spirit in dealing with literature as with religion; he knows the lit- 
erature of other countries and of earlier times. But he feels instinctively 
that history does not hold the key. He sees that what is alike in the arts, 
at the same or different times and places, is more important than what is 
unlike; that the reflexion of reality in poetry (whether that of the poet’s 
own life or of his age) is not important, for it is not to be depended on; 
and though himself a literary leader, he has no doctrine to preach, no 
programme to carry through. His shortcomings are only on the side of 
his sensitiveness. He does not always succeed in shaking off the aestheti- 
cism of fin de siécle days or wholly emerge from the Celtic twilight. And 
as in telling of Gogarty and his vow of two swans to the icy Liffey if it 
saved him (Modern Verse, p. xv), he does not always succeed in escaping 
the spell of Irish theatricalism. Gogarty’s life was saved but not, for the 
moment, his own or his critic’s wit. It is in another vein, however, that 
he says: “Then in 1900 everybody got down off his stilts; henceforth no- 
body drank absinthe with his black coffee; nobody went mad; nobody 
committed suicide; nobody joined the Catholic church; or if they did I 
have forgotten.” 

I have recently taken notice of the overriding of logic in the Eliza- 
bethan and ancient treatment not only of time and place but also of in- 
cident and of motive, for the sake of a greater range or intensity of effect. 
“How galling and repressive it is,” says Galsworthy of the one and 
smaller matter, “to have to remember that our fancy man or woman can 
only do this or that owing to the conditions of a time and space which 
cannot be enlarged!’ Shakespeare, as is well known, like Aeschylus at 
the beginning of the Agamemnon, enlarges them. But Mr. Yeats even 
“dislikes the clear and logical construction which seems necessary if one 
is to succeed on a modern stage.’* He finds “it quite natural, so little 


5 Essays (1924), p. 265. 
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does logic in the mere circumstance matter in the finest art, that Rich- 
ard’s and Richmond’s tents should be side by side.’”* Here it is not merely 
a matter of time and place but of two men’s seeing at once and together 
the same ghosts in a dream. 

What of psychology, then, what even of character? I have elsewhere 
dwelt on the fact that in the earlier and greater drama imaginative and 
emotional effect came foremost, and in this interest motivation was 
sometimes either omitted (Iago rejected as a suitor) or made rather su- 
perficial (Iago losing the lieutenancy). Tragedy Aristotle holds to be 
“essentially an imitation not of persons but of action and life, of happi- 
ness and misery”: the happiness and misery are heightened by Iago’s 
being, with only a vestige of a motive, little short of a demon, and Othel- 
lo’s being a noble soul, not jealous or suspicious or vindictive by nature. 
Neither in the practice nor in the criticism of ancient and Elizabethan 
drama does character play the clear and prominent part that it plays in 
the modern. Mr. Yeats finds that “when we go back a few centuries and 
enter the great periods of drama character grows less and sometimes dis- 
appears, and there is much lyric feeling. . . its place is taken by passions 
. .. one person being jealous, another full of love or remorse or pride or 
anger.” It is only in comedy and the novel, he thinks, that character is 
continuously present. I wonder whether Mr. Yeats was here remembering 
(all the better if he wasn’t!) Longinus’ observations upon the Odyssey 
and the decline in Homer: “I wished to make you understand that great 
poets and prose-writers, after they have lost their power of depicting the 
passions, turn naturally to the delineation of character. Such, for in- 
stance, is the lifelike and characteristic picture of the palace of Odys- 
seus, which may be called a sort of comedy of manners” (ix). It was the 
passions, at the Ionian Father’s prime! Even in comedy character is not 
ever-present. There are Jonson, Moliére, and Aristophanes, who are often 
lyrical; Volpone and Tartuffe are certainly not ‘passionless’; mirth itself 
is an emotion, says Longinus in another connexion, ‘“‘an emotion which 
has its root in pleasure” ;* and concerning the novel Yeats himself later 
asks the question “Did not even Balzac find it necessary to deny charac- 
ter to his great ladies and young lovers that he might give them pas- 
sion?’’® I wonder, too, whether Mr. Yeats was not here remembering 
Stevenson in his ‘Humble Remonstrance’ as he celebrates the ‘dramatic 
novel,’ citing Balzac also and such as Meredith’s Rhoda Fleming, in which 
passion is the be-all and the end-all, the plot and the solution, the protagonist 
and the deus ex machina in one. The characters . . . become transfigured and 
raised out of themselves by passion . . . nice portraiture is not required. A novel 


*P. 346. 7 Pp. 296-297. 
8 xxxviii, 6. ® Dramatis Personae (1936), p. 128. 
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of this class may be even great and yet contain no individual figure; it may be 
great, because it displays the workings of the perturbed heart and the impersonal 
utterance of passion.™ 

In the novel and in comedy also character is, however, certainly more 
continuous, more distinct and prominent than in poetry or drama. 

In ancient tragedy and even in Shakespeare character is not only not 
always continuous but often not clearly distinguished. As a recent re- 
viewer of Mr. T. R. L. Webster’s Introduction to Sophocles has remarked: 
“(Edipus is a good king and Creon a bad king and that is about all”... 
But the passions are “‘set aflame.’”’ And something like that may be said 
of Shakespeare’s more poetical figures. It has been said of his young 
women in love, mostly in comedy, whom Mr. Yeats does not discuss. 
They have the same smile, said Chateaubriand, the same look, the same 
tone of voice. That is, because they have similar ideas and opinions, 
similar mental processes and points of view, in which a Frenchman more 
particularly expects to find character—“what woman delights us by her 
look of character?” asks Mr. Yeats, which to some of us, however, sounds 
more French than English—and the expression, a matter of phrasing and 
rhythm, of tone or accent, where we readily discover the emotion, leaves 
the foreigner rather untouched. Mr. Yeats, quoting Congreve as the lat- 
ter denies humour (character, that is, as in the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
comedy) to women, “in whom the passions are too powerful to let hu- 
mour have its course,” declares that “women dislike pure comedy... 
How few women like Moliére!”’ English women he must mean or the 
Irish; but Chateaubriand, if more at home in the English language, verse, 
and dramatic method, would, as a poet, have perceived the emotional 
differentiation in Shakespeare’s maidens and, provisionally at least, have 
taken up with Congreve and Yeats’ opinion. 

The matter is clearer when we turn to painting. The similarity between 
figure and figure there who can deny? How disappointed tourists are in 
early Italian pictures as they look for character in the faces; and what a 
difference there is in this respect (as we go back still farther) between the 
ancient marbles or bronzes and the modern! And yet in the great periods, 
ancient or modern either, it is mainly in the portraits that there is much 
individuality. The madonnas, the tourists say, are all alike; and far more 
alike are those of a single painter—a Botticelli, a Titian, a Leonardo, or a 
Raphael—as if they all were but one and the same, his Queen of Heaven 
continually reappearing to him and differing, on his canvas, only in 
emotional quality, as he approaches or circles round her perfection. The 
ancient Aphrodites or Apollos, moreover, are, except as “early” or 


South Seas Ed. (1925) xiii, p. 155. Stevenson, in turn may have been Henley’s original 
as quoted in my volume (cited above, note 1) p. 53. 
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“late,” to the ordinary eye nearly indistinguishable. Even modern 
painters like Rossetti, and in their very portraits, are ever recreating one 
countenance,” hopefully—hopelessly—depicting anew an abiding invis- 
ible presence. “Ipsius in mente insidebat species pulchritudinis eximia 
quaedam,” says Cicero of Phidias, though he is speaking the language of 
Platonism and abstraction. Individuality, however, is not what the art- 
ists one and all were seeking but beauty, passionate beauty; and the path 
of least resistance for both them and the spectators was, as in literature, 
that of tradition. And just so, even in their innovation, moderns like 
Rossetti or the Renaissance painters soon make a tradition for them- 
selves and their public, profiting, in their successive efforts, by this “‘econ- 
omy of attention” (to use Professor Matthews’ phrase for another pur- 
pose), as they focus it upon the emotional expression alone. The path of 
least resistance is here also the nearest: they can begin where they left off 
instead of starting over again. So Shakespeare does with Imogen and 
Perdita, after Juliet and Viola, and (though the beauty of these is not in 
the subject) with his Fool in Lear after those in Twelfth Night and As You 
Like It, or with his villain in Othello after that in Richard III. If your 
novelist, as a Frenchman once said, spends his entire life writing one 
novel, and your painter his entire life painting one picture, something the 
same may be said of a poetical dramatist in relation to his comedy and 
tragedy and the various types of person he presents. 

Modern drama, to be sure, thinks to present character both distinctly 
and continuously, deriving the action from it. But the psychology on 
which it plumes itself it does not present quite effectively. There may be 
discussion of motives, of subjective causes, but there is “no means of 
projecting them,” as Mr. Barron has it, “ in purely theatrical terms.” 
And objective behavior, on the other hand, modern drama cannot pre- 
sent so effectively as the Shakespearean. For it has limited itself, as the 
Elizabethan and the ancient did not, to the language of everyday speech 
or conversation. And of “the play of modern manners” Mr. Yeats before 
Mr. Barron, says that it 


has one mortal ailment. It cannot become impassioned, that is to say, vital, 
without making somebody gushing and sentimental. Educated and well-bred 
people do not wear their hearts upon their sleeves, and they have no artistic 
and charming language except persiflage, and no powerful language at all, and 
when they are deeply moved they look silently into the fireplace." 


It is the minor or less well educated characters that are most convinc- 
ing; and Mr. Yeats wonders why, meanwhile, “the man who is to bear 


% Cf. Dramatis Personae, p. 127. 
10 Harper's Magazine, Dec., 1935, ‘The Dying Theatre.’ 1 Essays (1924), p. 339. 
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the burden of fate is gushing and sentimental, and without ideas.” But 
when the great scene comes he understands that the hero cannot be well- 
bred or self-possessed or intellectual, “for if he were he would draw a 
chair to the fire and there would be no duologue at the end of the third 
act.” Ibsen, he says, “understood the difficulty and made all his charac- 
ters a little provincial so that they might not put each other out of 
countenance, and invented a leading-article sort of poetry—phrases 
about vine-leaves and harps in the airs’”—for their moments of excite- 
ment. The happiest writers are, however, those who keep to the surface, 
the arguments and persiflage, or now and then, instead of the expression 
of passion, a stage picture, “a man holding a woman’s hand or sitting 
with his head in his hands in dim light by the red glow of a fire.” The 
novel, “having the power of psychological description,” “can follow the 
thought of a man who is looking into the grate.” But on the stage the 
critic prefers life ‘at high tide’; and “‘in fine literature,” he says, “there 
is something of an old wives’ tale.” 

Mr. Yeats does not pause to make the applications, but they should be 
made. By “an old wives’ tale” he means such a situation as Richard’s 
and Richmond’s dreams in concert, or as Hamlet’s hearing and heeding 
the bloody mandate from another world, or as Lear’s dividing up his 
kingdom according to his daughters’ answers, or Othello’s and Macbeth’s 
hearkening to the devil’s suggestions, in all of which the passions can be 
let loose as in merely probable ones they could not be. (“Life cannot be 
put into narrative exactly as it is,’ says Mr. Belgion, and in all narrative 
there is more or less of simplification and condensation; in Shakespeare’s 
effectively more.) He means something the same as M. de Miomandre, 
who is impatient of local color and tolerant of anachronism, declaring 
that art “ne vit pas de scepticisme” but “de foi et d’illusions,” and must 
be “libre & ’égard de l’espace et du temps, et de tous les personnages, 
vrais ou légendaires et [whether duly motived or not] de toutes les situ- 
ations psychologiques possibles.”” He means in short, though he doesn’t 
say so, tragedy enjoying the liberty of melodrama, like that of Shake- 
speare and the ancients, to whom melodrama offered “‘the chance to ex- 
hibit character at its highest pitch of intensity.’””* And Shakespeare, like 
the other Elizabethans, could follow the thought of a man looking into 
the grate, for he has at his disposal the unrealistic soliloquy, only, like 
them, he ordinarily employs it for nothing so unexciting. Like them and 
the ancients, he too would have life at high tide. 

Curiously enough, there is here, on different levels, a parallel; for the 

® Ibid., pp. 339-342. 8 Criterion, Oct., 1930, p. 139. 


ML. A. G. Strong, Common Sense about the Drama (1937), p. 47. The ancients Mr. 
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essential conditions and limitations of drama remain much the same. 
Like the moderns, Shakespeare makes the minor characters truer to life, 
the Nurse and Capulet truer than Romeo, Horatio than Hamlet, Kent 
and Gloster than Lear. And, though he has the soliloquy at his disposal, 
Shakespeare, of course, does not even venture upon psychology, upon sub- 
jective behavior. But as for the first point, his leading characters are not 
gushing, sentimental, or unintellectual, whether in themselves or in com- 
parison to the minor ones, because they have at their command the 
language of the passions; that is, poetry, and are moved by passions that 
warrant its use. Exclamation and apostrophe, the lyrical murmur or 
outcry that ordinary life does not know or tolerate, are here unquestion- 
ably in place. And as for the second point, Shakespeare does not cope 
with subjective causes not only for the reasons mentioned—that like the 
moderns he cannot project them in purely theatrical terms—but some- 
times for the more cogent reason that, his characters doing things extraor- 
dinary and improbable, such as playing the lunatic when a difficult and 
dangerous business is in hand, or giving heed like Lear and Gloster, 
Othello and Macbeth, to the bare words that people utter, no satisfactory 
motive for their own conduct is to be produced. Shakespeare too, though 
in another sense, keeps to the surface, that is, to superficial motives," as 
I said above, and to a poetical treatment, by preparations and adjust- 
ments, the parts mutually supporting and explaining each other. He lets 
Hamlet simply serve notice that he perchance hereafter shall think meet 
to put an antic disposition on; and he makes Iago’s success in slander 
both credible and acceptable by such devices as his universal reputation 
for honesty and sagacity, as Othello’s for nobility of spirit, and as an ut- 
terance and deportment for either that justifies his reputation. Like the 
ancients, less interested in anything that can be called a psychology, in 
motives or mental processes, and vastly more resourceful in expression, 
Shakespeare presents the character, minor or major, chiefly by the form 
and tone of the speech, but he does this more distinctly in the minor ones 
only because, even as with the moderns, the tenor of it is less interrupted 
there by the situation, by the requirements of emotion, though these lead 
to passionate outbursts, not sentimental gush. Ibsen and his followers, to 
be sure, more interested in subjective behavior, or the undercurrent of 
thought and feeling, have recourse to suggestion. ‘Expressing life di- 
rectly,” says Yeats, the modern drama “has been driven to make indi- 
rect its expression of the mind, which it leaves to be inferred from some 
commonplace sentence or gesture as we infer it in ordinary life.’ Too 
indirect, he thinks, however, for the highest effect on the stage. 

6 Even here Mr. Yeats seems to have anticipated me: ‘‘an essential part of his method 


to give slight or obscure motives of many actions that our attention may dwell on what is 
of chief importance” (ibid., p. 124). 8 Tbid., p. 414. 
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There is more to this parallel and contrast. Comment by other charac- 
ters, though indirect, is a resource for Ibsen and Shakespeare alike; be- 
sides, the soliloquy has, since Mr. Yeats first wrote the above, in 1906, 
been revived, as in the Strange Interlude, though not for the purposes of 
story but only of character, not for what is said to the audience but to 
oneself. That, however, like the use of masks in The Great God Brown, is 
not a highly successful, not a purely theatrical ‘projection.’ It is unrealis- 
tic, in the midst of realism; it interrupts the dramatic current; it does not 
distinguish between what is partly conscious and what is not. In so far as 
the spoken but uncommunicated is meant to be partly hidden from the 
speaker himself, there is no way but suggestion and comment by others— 
no way indeed, that greatly differs from Shakespeare’s own on the very 
few occasions when he seems to deal with the like, as when Othello denies 
that he is much “moved”’ and Iago insists that he is (III. iii. 224). Even 
when the mental processes are all in the open there may be an advantage 
in Shakespeare’s reticence. If the situation is a striking one, that is, a 
rather improbable one, the deriving of the action from the characters in 
modern drama is often either unconvincing or unappealing. It is by the 
poetical treatment mentioned, as in Othello when the hero is led to hearken 
unto Iago, or as in the J/iad when brave Hector (and no wonder!) takes 
to his heels, not by any reasoning or psychology, that the improbable can 
be made probable or acceptable. In the suicide of the lovers in Ros- 
mersholm and the Axel of Villiers de l’Isle Adam there is poetry enough 
but not this method of preparations and adjustments, of mere story bal- 
anced and holding together. There are motives. With Romeo and Juliet, 
Antony and Cleopatra, the bare situation is the same (though in the two 
modern plays a situation more improbable because the lovers die to- 
gether), yet the motives attributed to them are not (as above) “super- 
ficial.” But they are simple, peremptory, unanalyzed: love and fate for 
the youthful pair; love and pride for the Queen. For the death of the two 
modern pairs of lovers, on the other hand, the motives are fully exhibited, 
but these leave us unsatisfied or incredulous, troubled or shivering, not 
much touched or aroused. It is not so that Aristotle and Longinus, Cicero 
and Quintilian would have us; or Mr. Yeats, who admires the passionate, 
poetical simplicity of the suicide in Deirdre of the Sorrows. 


III 


As a critic should be, Mr. Yeats was detached but not aloof. Though 
as a poet, dramatist, and theatrical producer, he was the leader of a 
movement, as a critic he was not, and, in his Abbey Theatre, he was not 
so far as one would think from Cicero (or Chatham either) in the Forum 
or the Capitol. As critic or artist alike he was not for ingenuity,'’ and 

" Yeats, Essays, p. 263. 
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shared the opinion of Arthur Hallam in the Essay on Tennyson, which he 
admired: ‘Undoubtedly the true poet addresses himself, in all his con- 
ceptions, to the common nature of us all.’”’ As the orator does, that is to 
say, and as Shakespeare and the ancients did. And Mr. Yeats complains 
of present-day performances that actors move the audiences through 
their eyes rather than their ears; that they have forgotten “the noble art 
of oratory and given all their thought to the poor art of acting’’;!* that 
they and their audiences together (tradition again!) have lost the arts 
of speaking and listening.'® The opportunity for that, of course, is not 
given by the dramatists (all three parties must go hand in hand), for 
they have kept to the level of conversation. And though in poetry he had 
been a leader or follower of the movement that was for taking eloquence 
and wringing its neck, with Verlaine, and in drama had been of the 
movement which demanded quiet and simplicity, with Maeterlinck, stil] 
Mr. Yeats was, especially towards the last, like Blake, like Longinus 
before him, and like the greatest tragic poets and above all others Shake- 
speare, a believer in excess. He repeatedly quotes Blake’s disciple Samuel 
Palmer: “Excess is the essential vivifying spirit of the finest art and we 
must always seek to make excess more abundantly excessive.’””° For with 
him drama and poetry alike are mainly neither a mirror of reality nor a 
vehicle for a doctrine (whether a philosophy or a psychology) nor a 
criticism of life. “Art is a revelation and not a criticism.’ That is, a 
transcript, as Pater says, not of fact but the artist’s sense of fact. And 
like Pater, the critic-poet would have been amazed at the deductions of 
our historians, the political and social or the literary. He dwells on the 
difference between William Morris, Landor, Keats, and Dante as men 
and as poets.” As he says in his Essay on “Synge and the Ireland of his 
time,” art 


may show the crimes of Italy as Dante did, or Greek mythology like Keats, or 
Kerry and Galway villages, and so vividly that ever after I shall look at all with 
like eyes, and yet I know that Cino da Pistoia thought Dante unjust, that 
Keats knew no Greek, that those country men and women are neither so lovable 
nor so lawless as ‘mine author sung it me’; that I have added to my being, not 
my knowledge.” 


And just so it is with us, I think, at a good performance or a right reading 
of Hamlet or Othello. We rouse and dilate, instead of learning, or of 
puzzling, which is worse. 


18 P, 207. 19 Pp. 245, 263. 

20 Pp. 151, 227. Cf. Longinus, i, 4; xv, 2, 10-12. Also Keats, letter to John Taylor, Feb. 
27, 1818: “I think poetry should surprise by a fine excess and not by singularity.” 

@ Op. cit., p. 243. 2 Pp. 489-492. 3 P, 421. 
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IV 


To all this Tolstoi—a mixed company is ours!—would have said both 
yes and no. He too is for what is simple and intelligible and emotional, 
but not at all for old wives’ tales, nor anything unmotived or illogical, 
excessive or exaggerated. And in Shakespeare he finds rather little to his 
satisfaction. 

I have come back to his essay after thirty-three years, and in rereading 
his forgotien startling pages I have at moments wondered whether those 
years had been thrown away. But reduce almost any high tragedy, 
whether Shakespearean or Hellenic, to its lowest terms, from poetry to 
prose, and it becomes as King Lear does in Tolstoi’s ruthless grip, sheer 
melodrama and bombast. Much the same thing happened to the Gdipus 
Tyrannus in the hands of the youthful Voltaire, who however lived to 
regret it and make amends. Tolstoi, like Voltaire, is on the one hand that 
rarity an honest, fearless cirtic, and on the other hand a critic who reads 
the text by no light but his own. Tradition he knows not, though of it 
he is of course not wholly free. He is shocked and disgusted at Lear and 
his followers’ not recognizing Kent as Caius and at Gloster’s not recog- 
nising his son Edgar as Poor Tom, at Lear’s not seeing through Goneril 
and Regan’s hypocrisy or Cordelia’s reticence and at Gloster’s being 
taken in by Edmund’s elaborate deception. He is a child at his first play, 
with Shakespeare’s book in hand. He simply has not heard about the 
ancient conventions of disguise and slander. He observes that neither 
Lear nor Gloster knows Kent’s voice and that Gloster does not know 
Edgar’s while later in his blindness he does Lear’s, ignoring the fact that 
in the two former cases and not the latter the audience has previously 
witnessed the characters taking on different clothes, bearing, and fashion 
of talk. And yet Tolstoi is not unfamiliar with early literature, in which 
conventions abound. He contrasts Shakespeare with Homer, greatly to 
the latter’s advantage, particularly in the Odyssey; but he might well 
be troubled as much by the improbability of Odysseus’ deception in 
Polyphemus’ cave and of Penelope’s being so much slower than his old 
dog and the servants to recognize the husband she has for so long been 
eagerly awaiting. In the same spirit he complains of the omission of 
motives for Iago’s conduct and Othello’s, found in the source, not per- 
ceiving the artistic advantage thus secured. 

A genius, however, must, as I sdid, be listened to, particularly a critic 
so honest. For one thing, Tolstoi lays bare what most Shakespeare critics 
have not noticed, the fact that individuality of language is the chief 
means of portraying character.** Only, like Chateaubriand and for the 
™ Essay on Shakespeare (1907), p. 53. 
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same reason, he denies Shakespeare’s command over language for that 
purpose, which the whole English-speaking world (Mr. Shaw being part 
of it), not to mention many foreigners, have always praised. For another 
thing, he admits Shakespeare’s power over the passions: 

However unnatural the situations may be in which he places his characters, how- 
ever improper to them the language which he makes them speak, however 
featureless they are, the very play of emotion, its increase and alteration, and 
the combination of many contrary feelings, as expressed correctly and powerfully 
in some of Shakespeare’s scenes .. . evokes even, if only for a time, sympathy 
with the persons represented. 


The great novelist goes on to speak of exclamations, gestures, weeping, 
the repetition in moments of great agitation, and then adds that “such 
clever methods of expressing the development of feeling, giving good 
actors the opportunity of demonstrating their powers, were and are often 
mistaken for the expression of character.’ How clearly he sees, despite 
himself! That is about what Yeats would say, but in a different spirit, 
with another intent. Tolstoi, independently, takes much the same posi- 
tion as Shaw. Both, of course, perceive the importance of the emotions 
but demand character besides, the action duly proceeding from it. Both 
complain of the want of motivation in Shakespeare. Both look upon 
speech as an important means of characterization. But while Tolstoi in- 
sists that Shakespeare’s people talk all alike, Mr. Shaw plainly and 
emphatically asserts the contrary. He can hear as well as see. For though 
Dublin was his birthplace, that is not Yasnaya Polyana. 

Like most men of genius with a philosophy, Tolstoi as a critic is at 
his best, as we have gathered already, incidentally and by the way. He 
too notices that Shakespeare’s minor characters are truer to life. And 
being himself a dramatist, he does not go in for puzzles. Laertes and 
Fortinbras are not manlier than Hamlet, and Falstaff is, in the face of 
danger, nothing short of a coward. Shakespeare’s villains are too plain- 
spoken for life,* yet that does not mean they are so for drama. In short, 
Tolstoi sees clearly a lot of things that thorough-going Shakespeareans 
have not seen or else not reported. Like Voltaire, like Dr. Johnson, not 
an unbiassed critic, he is a formidable one. All three are of the sort you 
delight to find backing you; and when the contrary is the case you pause 
and question yourself (I trust I have done so), you weigh and consider. 

ELMER EpDGaR STOLL 

University of Minnesota 


% Ibid., pp. 75-76. % Thid., p. 55. 





LVIII 


THE ORTHOEPY OF THE HOLOGRAPHIC COMEDIAS 
OF TIRSO DE MOLINA 


S° far as is now known, only two comedias from the pen of Tirso de 
Molina have survived in holographic form;! they are the first and 
the third parts of the Sancta Juanna trilogy.’ In the study to follow, the 
two comedias will be investigated in their orthoépic aspects. The findings 
may serve as a check on those discovered by previous investigators in 
texts which are not in holographic form. Some years ago Mr. Morley 
published a study® of the orthoépy of five of Lope’s plays. The present 
investigation resembles that of Mr. Morley, and the excellent outline 
which he developed for his compilation is followed below; the deliberate 
parallelism of our procedure with his facilitates comparison between 
Tirso and Lope in the matter under discussion.‘ In Part I there will be 
presented a tabulation which concerns the individual word with its 
various combinations of vowels, weak and strong, tonic and atonic, in 
pretonic, tonic or post-tonic syllables, in diphthong, dieresis, syneresis 
or bisyllabism. In Part II of the compilation there is offered a considera- 
tion of the combinations of the words in synalepha or hiatus under 
varying conditions. 

Following each item in the tabulation will be an indication (by page 
column, and line) of the location of the item in the published versions of 
the plays; these are to be found in the second volume of Cotarelo y 
Mori’s Comedias de Tirso de Molina.’ The reader will not be confused by 
the fact that the spelling of a number of the holograph’s words is apt to 
vary from that of Cotarelo, since this scholar modernized the archaic 
forms of many of them. If, as rather frequently happens, an item in the 
tabulation is to be found only in the holographs and not in Cotarelo’s 
version, no page citation for it can be given; in its place the entire line in 


1 Las Quinas de Portugal is not in Tirso’s hand; a comparison of its MS with Tirso’s 
other holographs quickly reveals its spurious quality. 

? The first part is all in Tirso’s hand; the third part is entirely from his pen with the 
exception of the last three and one-half folios. 

*S. Griswold Morley, “Ortologia de cinco comedias autégrafas de Lope de Vega,” 
Estudios Eruditos in Memoriam de Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin (Madrid, 1927), 1, 525-544. 

* No attempt has been made here to examine the holographic editions of Lope which 
have appeared since Mr. Morley’s investigation, with the exception that those volumes of 
the Teatro antiguo espafiol which Sefior Montesinos has edited from Lope’s MSS have been 
consulted. They offer little detailed information of the sort provided by Mr. Morley’s 
study. 5 In NBAE, 1x, 238-275, 304-332. 

* The MS version of the second of the two holographic plays varies rarely from Cotarelo’s 
text; when there is a difference, this is due to Cotarelo’s misreading of the MS. The first 
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which the item is to be read will be reproduced from the holographs. Un- 
less stated to the contrary, the items in any one category below are all 
that the holographs contain; in cases where the number of examples 
would be too great for complete tabulation, that fact will be made clear 
at the appropriate place. 
Part I 
THE INDIVIDUAL WORD 


I. ComBINATIONS OF VOWELS: OF WEAK ATONIC AND STRONG TONIC; 
Or Stronc ATONIC AND WEAK ATONIC; OF Two WEAK VoWELS 


1. In a pretonic syllable. 


DrpxtHonc. The two plays have a total of 108 examples of diphthong, of which 
the following are illustrative of the different vowel combinations. aguardando 
247a, 17; ahijados 239a, 56; ausente 244a, 40; buecarcé(sic) 252a, 28; biolento 
248a, 32; carialegre 247b, 3; ciudadano 246b, 12; creiré 320a, 40 (Cotarelo’s 
creeré misreads the MS); cwydado 246b, 29; inquietud 253b, 49; Moisés 319a, 3; 
ruibarbo 314a, 3; Peynado 310a, 35; triunfara 321a, 1; vaylad (Mandallo vos. 
Vaylad asta—8 syllables). 


DrerEsis: enuiara (enuiar4 a la tierra—7 syllables. In Cotarelo, the verse reads 
abrasaré la tierra, 249a, 52). 

As does Lope (Morley, op. cit., p. 527), Tirso refuses to separate the elements of 
the diphthong in a pretonic syllable, the one exception, enuiard, offering the 
single violation of his orthoépic creed in this regard.’ 


2. In a tonic syllable. 


a. Weak atonic and strong tonic. 
DiputHonc. In the first and second plays combined, there are more than 2000 
occurrences of this phenomenon, an average of one occurrence to every three 
lines of each play. The following are representative of the different vowel com- 
binations: 

bendicién 239a, 22; diablo* 239b, 41; dientes 238b, 1; juez 314a, 29. Juez is rep- 





play, to the contrary, differs considerably in the two versions. For a description of them 
see “Tirso’s Sancta Juanna. Primera Parte,”MLN, xx, 13-18. 

7 Among the 108 examples of diphthong, the MSS offer for comparison with enutard no 
form of a verb with accent on 4 or @ in the present tense. 

8 Diablo is always bisyllabic. There are sixteen instances of the word (as diablo or 
“sayagués” diabro, diabros) in the two MSS. Those which appear only in the MSS and not 
in the Cotarelo texts of the plays are as follows: ¢Fdlanle al diabro agujeros? (8 syllables); 
Mucho sabe este diabro. éQue pensauas (11 syllables); de la ceuada ogafio. Senor diabro 
(11 syllables); Pues, day diablo mayor que vn estudiante? (11 syllables); Chicharrones nos 
pide el diabro, hermano. (11 syllables); Que no es jodto el diabro determino (11 syllables). 
In addition to that at 239b, 41, those instances of the word which appear both in Cotarelo 
and in the MSS may be located in the former’s text as follows: at 266a, 51 (the MS has 
diabro for Cotarelo’s diablo) ; 268a, last line (supply y /- at the beginning of the line); 268b, 
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resented by no other instance in the MSS. Robles Dégano (Ortologta clésica de 
la lengua castellana |Madrid, 1905], p. 351), in the BAE texts of Tirso’s plays, 
found some fifty instances of the word in diphthong and three in dieresis. 


Dreresis: Cipién 323b, 27; confianca 243a, 24; criada 264a, 11; criado 242a, 13 
270b, 38; 313b, 40; 315a, 16; 320a, 40 and 48; 328b, 26; crialdos 325b, 24; 
4 criamonos 310a, 7; criaste 307b, 5; crié 271a, 50; 326a, 4; criiel 259a, 37; 306b, 
25; 313b, 56; 316a, 3; 317a, 57;° Curriaga 266a, 18; demasiado 329a, 58"; 
desafié 310b, 32;. dialogo 315b, 42; enuiado (que tu Esposo te ha enuiado—8 
syllables); enuiara 307a, 24; enuiaste 248a, 1; Escariote 325b, 12"; fiando 321b, 
22; porfiar 312a, 28; puntiial 320b, 6; siiave 325a, 34; variar 324a, 10 (The MS 
has /a for Cotarelo’s e/ in the verse). 

Tirso’s practice in this section follows Lope’s closely (Morley, pp. 528-529). 
Both make -toso bisyllabic. Both employ -i6n as diphthong, with the exception of 
Cipién (and certain others in Lope). -iar verbs with -fo in the present tense, 
criar, fiar, porfiar in both authors and also desafiar above, involve dieresis, with 
; one exception: desafialle at 306a, 44. Tirso lacks a form of enviar in this section 
j to compare with Lope’s occasional use of diphthong in the word. Criiel, as indi- 
cated above, is of two syllables five times in the two plays; it is twice monosyl- 
labic, at 312b, 20, and at 328b, 8. The MSS offer no examples of persuadir, 
viaje, or virtuoso to compare with Lope’s. For Lope’s guieto in either two or 
three syllables, the holographs afford quieto and allied forms (inquietan, etc.), all 
in diphthong, at 246b, 35; 263b, 1; 272a, 45 and 51; 304b, 10; 305b, 9; 313a, 22; 
316b, 16.4 








17 (the MS reads mi for Cotarelo’s su); ibid., 23 (the MS reads a bit differently: ¢Que 
tanbién come carne el diabro, Crespo?); 269a, 5 and 23; 307a, 9; 314b, 14. In the first six 
plays of Cotarelo 11, diablo and its allied forms appear fifteen times; they are invariably 


bisyllabic. 
* The MS reads se muestra for Cotarelo’s le vende. 
10 The MS omits a before sus. The MS omits un. 


2 Robles Dégano (op. cit., p. 21) declares that Cautela contra cautela and Los amantes de 
Teruel are not Tirso’s because their orthoépy varies from that of other plays in the BAE 
collection of Tirso. The three unusual words which Robes cites as proof are fiel, puntual 
and oriente. The first two occur in the MSS, fiel in diphthong, reproduced in Cotarelo m 
at 306b, 28; 309b, 31; 315a, 54; 327b, 30, and puntiial, as we have seen, in dieresis, in the 
section of our compilation just examined. To the extent that the MSS represent Tirso’s 
orthoépy, we might consider that fiel and puntual are un-Tirsonian, except that in the 
non-holographic texts of Cautela contra cautela and Los amantes de Teruel the words may 
not be the same as were originally written. Oriente, either in dieresis or diphthong, does not 
occur in the MSS, but it is used, in diphthong only, in Cotarelo m, 86a, 17; 88b, 37; 96b, 35; 
112a, 18; 133b, 53; 146a, 44; 146b, 17; 202b, 5; 203a, 1; 206a, 55. On the whole, the or- 
thoépy of Cautela contra cautela as represented in the BAE text is not Tirsonian—we have 
not examined Los amantes de Teruel-. A striking feature is the use of sea (seas, sean) in 
bisyllabism only; there is no syneresis in a total of twelve examples of one or another form 
of the word. This contrasts notably with the same forms in our holographs, in which, of a 
total of twenty-eight instances, ten are to be read in syneresis. The entire question of the 
authorship of Cautela of course deserves close investigation. It is reported that a scholar in 
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b. Strong and weak atonic. 
Dreutuonc. Of the more than six hundred examples, the following are repre- 
sentative: afeytan 240a, 28; auéys 238b, 14 (The MS has Jo before auéys); 
auéysmos (sic) ibid., 16; aun 239b, 27 and elsewhere, always in diphthong; 
aunque 245b, 43; ay 239b, 31; lay! 242a, 15; beynte 239b, 54; causa 245a, 51; 
deudos 245b, 37; digéys 239a, 50; Gocéysos 239a, 6; oy 245a, 36; soys 239a, 56; 
tengdys ibid., 6; viudys ibid., 61. 


Drieresis: None. 


c. Two weak vowels. 
DrPxTHoONG: descuydos 316b, 48; destruydo 313a, 1"; fuf'* 271b, 28; 304a, 8; 
fuimos (Juntos fuimos los dos aquella noche—11 syllables) ; fuisteis 252b, 46; 
fuiste 326b, 26; fuistes 330a, 55; huts 308b, 61; Luis 307b, 37 and five other 
examples; muy 239a, 65 and six additional instances; triunfe 244a, 46; viuda 
248a, 3; viudo 328a, 28. 


DierEs!s: concliiyr (Para concluyr llegué—8 syllables); hiifs 327b, 25; Liiis 
304a, 2 and forty other examples; riiydo 325a, 53; riiynes 322a, 13. 

As seen, disregarding Luis, there are nineteen examples of diphthong and four 
of dieresis. Two plays of course do not furnish enough instances to make possible 
a conclusion in regard to Tirso’s general practice. Robles Dégano (of. cit., 
paragraph 290) shows that of one hundred examples of viuda which he noted 
in Tirso’s plays in the BAE, v, ninety-nine are with diphthong. Other of the 
words used in the MSS are discussed by Robles in his paragraphs 320 and 335. 
According to the testimony of the MSS, Tirso’s use of them, like Lope’s (Mor 
ley, p. 529), seems more or less capricious. There is one certain thing, however: 
he prefers Liiis in dieresis, in the proportion of seven to one. 


d. In a post-tonic syllable. 


Always a DiPHTHONG, in a total of 486 examples. The following are illustrative: 
Aries 248b, 27; legua 242a, 46; necio 239b, 45; novios 238a, 1; pessia 239b, 20; 
monstruo 326a, 4. 


II. ComBINATIONS OF Two STRONG VOWELS; OF STRONG ATONIC AND 
WEAK Tonic; Or oF WEAK TONIC AND STRONG ATONIC 
1. In a pretonic syllable. 


SYNERESIS: aorcé 319b, 16; caeran 249a, 56; creer4 254b, 50; estraordinario 314a, 





Spain has made extensive studies of Tirso’s orthoépy; his findings should be most in- 
triguing. As Mr. Anibal suggested in a recent note to the writer, the importance of the 
individual word as a clue to authorship has never been sufficiently looked into. Not only an 
author’s orthoépy, but also his tendency to employ certain favorite words, may furnish a 
hint; consider, for example, the word dtomo(s), which, although relatively uncommon in 
Tirso, is used four times in Act 1 of Cauéela. 

3 The MS reads don Jorge vbiera destruydo. 

“4 The verse in the MS is El Angel fui de la Guarda. 
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5; lealtad 315b, 49; Leonor 244b, 24; 253b, 27 et passim; recreacién 322b, 43; 
sobreescrito 307a, 16; traerAn 252b, 20. 


BISYLLABISM: repreenderme 246b, 14; repreender (sic) 322b, 12. There are no 
other examples of the phenomenon. 

Both Lope and Tirso prefer diphthong; Mr. Morley (p. 530) found only one 
example of bisyllabism in five plays of Lope. Robles (op. cit., p. 231), using the 
faulty texts in the BAE, concluded that Tirso’s choice of diphthong is over- 
whelming. 


2. In a tonic syllable. 


a. Two strong vowels, the first stressed. 

SyNERESIS: Always the imperatives in -os'*: alegraos 327a, 10"*; alzaos 273b, 17; 
andaos (ij Andaos a filomosfas (sic)—8 syllables); bolueos (si os fuéredes, bolueos 
por aqui—10 syllables'’) ; entraos 305b, 8; entreteneos 266b, 30; haceos 313b, 35; 
Leuantaos 273b, 16; 325a, 39; quedaos 308a, 46; 321a, 23; sentaos 248b, 20; 
sosegaos (sosegaos, sefior Francisco—8 syllables), also 305b, 8; tornaos (si os 
fuéredes luego tornaos por aqui—12 syllables'*). 

Also amargéos 311a, 39; Ao 269b, 3 (Hao at 311b, 12; 312b, 58; 313b, 19); 
chese 325a, 24, daréos (Pues venid, y daréos luz—8 syllables); deseos 242a, 30; 
enpleas (sic) 307b, 59; Mateo (Saued, Juan Mateo, que trato—8 syllables); sea 
(y aged que sea después muy gran cristiana—11 syllables), also 250a, 66; 273b, 9 
and four occurrences in the second of the two plays; sean 251a, 59; seas 258a, 26; 
31la, 24; trae (asf os trae por esta parte—8 syllables), also 239b, 45; 327b, 2; 
traeme 246b, 29; traes (que el mundo traes al revés—8 syllables) ; veas 316a, 10. 


BISYLLABISM: acutea (Suuimos al acutea—8 syllables), (del acutea al tejado—8 
syllables), also 257a, 30; aldea 242a, 24 and three other occurrences; arreo 312a, 
5; cae (que se les cae en naciendo—8 syllables); crea 265a, 9; 308a, 17; crean 
249b, 7; creo (que fué aldeana. Ya creo—8 syllables), also 310b, 31; 316b, 39 and 
three other instances in the second of the two plays; cree 304b, 22; desea 242a, 
48; 244b, 18; 259b, 25 and four additional examples in the combined plays; deseas 
ibid., 17; 307b, 38; 327a, 2; deseo 243a, 13; 244b, 57 and fifteen additional in- 
stances in the two plays together; deseos 245a, 56; 245b, 35 and three more 
examples in the two comedias; Ea (Bien corren. iEa, cagala!—8 syllables), also 
266b, 59; 270b, 42 and five instances in the second play; Elisseo 319a, 28; emplea 


% Robles Dégano (op. cit., p. 244) seems to have found in Tirso sixteen cases of -os in 
bisyllabism. 

8 Also in syneresis are Latin Deo (;Deo gracias! éQuién da estas voces?—8 syllables), and 
one of the two occurrences of mea in 269b, 2, the other being bisyllabic. (The MS reads 
... sum; hec... for Cotarelo’s . .. maneo; haec....) 

17 The verse is the MS version of Cotarelo’s 247b, 17. It is of the metro de gaita gallega 
(see P. Henrfquez Urefia, La versificacién irregular en la poesia castellana, Madrid, 1933 
(2d. ed.), p. 233), and is of ten syllables. This type of metro, being dependent on beats 
rather than on the number of syllables, may range from nine to twelve syllables per verse; 
cf. op. cit., pp. 52, 88, 179 ff., 227. 

18 Again the metro de gaita gallega. It is the MS version of Cotarelo’s 247b, 2. 
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(madre, quien el tiempo emplea—8 syllables), also 242a, 21; 253a, 5; empleas 
245a, 3; empleo 318a, 53; enplea (sic) 324a, 7; fee ibid., 1; feo 317a, 1; hebreo 
326a, 41; hermosea 253a, 2; lea 307a, 19; 317a, 23; leo 316b, 35; librea 253a, 1; 
260a, 2; 309a, 32; Mateo (que se llama Juan Mateo—8 syllables), also 245a, 23; 
mea see footnote 16; poleo 310b, 43 and 45; 311b, 33; recrea 318b, 44; regodea 
259b, 15; rrodea 270b, 43; sea 268a, 10'%; 323b, 10; 324a, 15; 328a, 32; 328b, 58 
and ten other examples, all of which appear at the ends of verses and the bi- 
syllabism of which is readily determined by the line-length of the strophe of 
which they are a part®®; seas 244b, 59; 259a, 36; 307b, 42; Thereo 316a, 9; 
trofeo(s) 315b, 51; 319a, 26; 326a, 42; vea 242a, 45; 260a, 3; 265a, 8 and two in- 
stances in the second play; vean 271b, 51; veas 265a, 47; 275b, 23; 307b, 39; 
327a, 3; vee 324b, 60; 330a, 56; veo 243a, 16; 244b, 56 and eight additional 
examples in the two comedias. 

Just as Lope prefers bisyllabism (Morley, p. 531), so does Tirso; above, there 
are 128 instances of bisyllabism to forty of syneresis. The same word, enplea, 
for example, may readily be used in either form. Sea seems to be particularly 
favored in bisyllabism as a rhyme word; probably its bisyllabism is due to the 
strong stress on the -e- (Morley, p. 534). 


b. Two strong vowels, the second stressed. 


SYNERESIS: aora* 245b, 56; 266b, 29; 308a, 40; apeédse 258a, 32; beata (de la 
beata Juana. Aqui—8 syllables); creer 310a, 51; leal 270b, 1; Loarte 251b, 54; 
real 258b, 24 and four other occurrences in the two plays; Real 251b, 19; reales 
241b, 24 and three instances in the second comedia; traer (No ay para qué traer 
exemplos—8 syllables). 


BisyLiaBisM: Abrafin 239a, 7; aorco 328a, 12; aldeana (que fué aldeana. Ya 
creo—8 syllables); beata 308b, 56; cadaalso 244a, 49; caer 252b, 37; 322b, 15; 
credys 311b, 8; creer 320a, 16; deseaua 267a, 5; deseado 239a, 20; leal 245b, 13; 
leén (la cruz y el len de Espafia—8 syllables), also 267a, 10; 307b, 16; 322b, 6; 
Loarte (Sefior Francisco Loarte—8 syllables), also 245b, 19; 252a, 47; 261a, 43; 
270a, 28; 242a, 11; maestra 262a, 43; 263b, 9; 265a, 2; 272a, 31; mantear 308b, 
53; pelear 322a, 36; pohetas 240a, 24; recateado (vendr4 mAs recateado—8 syl- 
lables) ; recrearte 322b, 38; seAys 328b, 12; teatro 244a, 48; traer 239b, 43; 252b, 
34; veamos 274b, 39; 305b, 27. 

As in Lope (Morley, p. 532), again bisyllabism prevails. It is of interest to 
note that real(es) occurs ten times in syneresis and none in bisyllabism. This is in 


1® Cotarelo’s ¢Hablaria? reads Ablenla in the MS. 

2° See, for example, 259b, 1; 271b, 3; 272a, 7; 306b, 47. 

™ The form aora, as seen, occurs only three times in the MS, and is bisyllabic. When 
Tirso wishes to use the word as of three syllables, he writes agora. This latter form is em- 
ployed twenty-six times in the MSS of the two plays. Of the three uses of aora, the first two 
are in the phrase aora bien; the phrase stress is on bien, and this helps explain aora in two 
syllables. The remaining aora apparently has no special shade of meaning for Tirso which 
would show why he used it rather than agora; the choice of the former word seems to have 
been determined solely on the basis of syllabic length. 
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line with Robles’ findings (09. cit., p. 242); this scholar discovered 185 cases of the 
word in syneresis and twenty-one in bisyllabism. 


c. Strong atonic and weak tonic. 


SyNERESIS: a¥ (queda af [i.e. ahf] vajo en el patfn*—8 syllables) ; para¥so 321b 
48. 

BisYLLaBIsM: baGl 252a, 3; Cain 326a, 20; caf 264a, 29; ca¥do 325a, 20; cre¥ 
258a, 50; crevdo 254a, 18; cre¥stes 310b, 28; lef 264a, 7; lefdo 245b, 46; 324a, 43; 
oy 252b, 59; ofd 248b, 25%; ofdo 320a, 47; 326a, 44; ofr (Pues vamos a ofr 
misa—7 syllables) ; ofrte 324b, 35; parafso 251b, 23; proveido 327b, 21; revrme 
239b, 9; roin 266a, 3; tra¥do 311b, 4. 

Syneresis is as rare in Tirso as in Lope (Morley, p. 533). 


d. Weak tonic and strong atonic. 


SYNERESIs: aufa (que no aufa de sauer que no a pagado—11 syllables), also 239b, 
26; 244b, 2 and 34; 264b, 46; 308a, 4; 310b, 27; dfa 249b, 2; harfa 304b, 26; 
hiria 326a, 23; mercancia 304b, 14; mia (que latin [sic] la mia supiera—8 syl- 
lables), also 326b, 38; mios 265b, 41; podia 312a, 50; querfas (en que le querias 
prouar—8 syllables) ; salios 311a, 4; solia 250a, 63; viuia (si algin santo viufa en 
ella—8 syllables). 


BisYLLABIsM: alegria(s) 247a, 30; 326b, 16; 327a, 1, 5 and 44; algaraufa 270b, 36; 
aufa (y no en vano, porque aufa—8 syllables)**; bellaquerias 313a, 34 (vella- 
queria(s) 313b, 34; 329b, 41); bicarria 239b, 62; brio 252a, 20; comffo (sic) 253a, 


18; compafifa (gocaré tu compafifa—8 syllables), also 322b, 42 (conpafifa [sic] 
318a, 5); comia 248a, 14; comfan (y mientras que comfan—7 syllables); confia 


® Tirso’s usage in the holographs forms an exception to Robles’ statement (paragraph 
269) that “es mds frecuente ... la sinéresis cuando la vocal t6nica precede a la 4tona 
{con excepcién de ahora.]’’ For in the MSS there is relatively more syneresis, thirty-six 
per cent, when the second strong vowel is stressed than when the first is stressed: twenty- 
four per cent. Real, then, in its apparently excessive tendency toward syneresis, is not en- 
tirely an isolated case of its type; if the MSS are really representative of Tirso’s orthoépy 
in this respect, real seems to betray a general liking on Tirso’s part for combining into one 
syllable two strong vowels when the second is tonic. This tendency, if real be taken as 
typical, and if Robles’ statement in his paragraph 269 is true, differentiates Tirso from 
Alarc6n, Mira, Vélez, Guillén de Castro, and likens him to Calder6n, Matos, Rojas; cf. 
Robles’ page 242.—Real might possibly prove to be a key-word to help determine the 
authorship of Tirso’s doubtful plays. In checking the words at the ends of lines only in the 
first few comedias of Cotarelo n, all of them surely of Tirso’s composition, eleven instances 
of real as monosyllabic were discovered to only two instances of its use in bisyllabism. 

™ Cotarelo has abajo for af vajo (252a, 4). 

™ Ofd is bisyllabic by virtue of the bisyllabism of the -ia of alegria and the hiatus before 
ésta. 

% Auta might be considered as representing syneresis here except that the eight—rather 
than seven—syllables of its verse are indicated by the octosyllabic character of the passage 
of which it is a part. The syllabic length of other verse-ending words in the section (com- 
pafita, filomostas, hypocresia, mias, mtos) is likewise determined in each case by the line- 
length of the verses surrounding them. 
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318a, 40; confio 318b, 5; cortesfa(s) 265a, 32; 306a, 42; 313b, 3; cria 329b, 6; 
crie (iGran ferbor! iQue crie Dios—8 syllables) ; descortesia 320b, 39; despedia 
246b, 1; 258a, 44; desuario 266b, 13; 324a, 56; deufa 258b, 18; dia (Dacael 
mercado donde en todo vn dia—11 syllables), also 247b, 32 and twenty-five 
additional occurrences in the two plays; dias (tal virtud en nuestros dfas—8 
syllables) ; also 249a, 53 and four instances in the second play; Elfas 319a, 28 and 
30; enfermeria 312b, 38; engrefa 252a, 24; enufa (que enufa ya como esposo—8 
syllables), also 247a, 28; 312b, 37 and three more instances in the second play; 
enufas (amor, al campo me enuias—8 syllables) ; fia 304b, 21; filomosfas (!Andaos 
a filomosfas—8 syllables); fio 306b, 32; fria 316b, 12; Golfas 328a, 41; gustaria 
254a, 2; hechicerfas 264b, 41; hypocresia (para esta cassa. iQue vna hypocresfa— 
11 syllables), also ypocresia 328a, 30; jodio (Que no es jodfo el diabro determino 
—11 syllables) ; judios 324a, 46; letania 308b, 34; Maria 247a, 29; 266b, 1; 318a, 
52; mercancias 304b, 12; merecia 306a, 41; mia 246b, 4; 259a, 20 and twenty- 
three additional instances in the two plays; mfas (rog4dselo, ermanas mfas—8 
syllables), also 304b, 10 and four other occurrences in the second play; mfo 245a, 
24; 245b, 10 and nineteen other occurrences in the two comedias; mfos (Temo, 
Angeles mfos—6 syllables), also 324a, 44; pasteleria 240a, 1; porffia(s) 304a, 8; 
312a, 3; 314b, 29; 323b, 2 and 36; porfio 318b, 3; porteria 266a, 56; 266b, 31; 
273a, 44; profecia 270b, 33; queriala 266a, 45; querria 267b, 14; 320b, 42; rio(s) 
316a, 24; 324b, 1 and 7; rrio 324a, 54; 324b, 10; saldrias 258b, 31; segufa 257a, 
31; Sefioria 265a, 33; sefiorio ibid., 51; socarroneria 313b, 31; tenia 315a, 11; 320a, 
7; tia 251b, 20 and 25; tio 245a, 27; 247a, 20 and seven other examples in the first 
play, none in the second; Tobfas 328a, 40; trafa 252a, 25; Turquia 324a, 2; 
vendria 254a, 23; ydropesia 328a, 31. 

Bisyllabism rules in Tirso as in Lope (Morley, p. 533). Tirso seems to prefer 
auta in syneresis, however; there are seven examples of this to one of bisyllabism. 
Mio and its other inflected forms is bisyllabic twenty-nine times and is monosy]- 
labic only three times. Dia is as overwhelmingly bisyllabic. 


3. In a post-tonic syllable. 
SYNERESIS: animeos 322a, 51; Aureo 271b, 20; ces4rea 320a, 20; dandoos 265a, 
10; hagaos (junto, hagaos el Sefior—8 syllables), also 239a, 64; honrandoos ibid., 
16; llam4ndoos 326a, 35; pagueos 239a, 51; sGpoos 311a, 39. 


BISYLLABISM: None. ce 

The lack of bisyllabism here parallels that of Lope (Morley, p. 534). Robles 
Dégano (par. 255) discovered in Tirso 305 examples of syneresis to none of 
bisyllabism. 


Part II 
COMBINATIONS OF WORDS—SYNALEPHA AND HIATUS 


I. BEFORE THE RHYTHMIC STRESS 


1. Final rhythmic stress. 
SYNALEPHA (the items are entered in alphabetical order according to the initial 
letter of the second word): de ajo (y los dientes dientes de ajo—8 syllables); 
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que anda 307b, 20; de Aries 248b, 27; burlado arto 314b, 9; de ella (que leua a su 
tierra de ella—8 syllables) ; de ellos 239a, 4; qué entra 310b, 48; que era 258b, 5; 
que eran (a real y medio el par, jurando que eran—11 syllables); pensando era 
248a, 2; muerto era 307a, 52; esotro es 306a, 37; que ésa 263b, 41; te hace 271b, 
40; le haga 313a, 37; se hico 247b, 27; mi hija (agora por m{ y por mi hija—8 
syllables) ; loco hijo (vn cuerdo padre a vn loco hijo—8 syllables) ; de hombre (a 
que, disfragada de hombre—8 syllables); sino olla 312a, 30, 41 and 57; como 
ombre 317a, 64: de oro 248b, 29; desde oy (Juana de la Cruz desde oy—8 syl- 
lables), also 239a, 59; que oy 272a, 44; 317b, 31. 


Hiatus (the entries are alphabetized): se / abra 331a, 15; mi / alma 316b, 11; 
adoro, / amo 315b, 46; mi / amo 320b, 20; siete / afios (¢Qué edad? Diez y siete 
afios—8 syllables); se / ata (temer, que él mismo se ata—8 syllables); su / ayo 
308b, 7; a / él 317a, 54; muerto / é] 328b, 11; para / ella 271a, 50; quéntelo / ella 
315b, 21; ta / eres ibid., 22; como / es 304b, 3; cosa / es 317a, 62; lo / es 305a, 
30; 330b, 39; no / es 312b, 10; 328b, 20; perlada / es 260a, 50; rota / es (por- 
celana rota es—8 syllables); vna / es 308a, 43; diga / esso (canas, ni autoridad? 
No diga esso—11 syllables); para / esso (Es muy mog¢a para esso—8 syllables) ; 
como / éstas (en limosnas como éstas—8 syllables); para / ésta 266b, 62; que / 
ésta®* 248b, 25; qué / haces (pregintala: “‘z:Qué haces?—7 syllables) ; limosna / 
haga (Padre, que limosna haga—8 syllables); nombre / hagan (que inmortal tu 
nombre hagan—8 syllables); qué / haga (No sé qué diga o qué haga—§8 sylla- 
bles); lo / hagas 308a, 33; ha / hecho 262a, 42; he / hecho 325a, 49; yo / hecho 
31la, 1; de / her 313a, 25; saue / her (sic) 311a, 2; mi / hija (yo a mi esposa. . . . 
Y yo a mi hija—8 syllables), also (viendo qual est&4 mi hija—8 syllables); 
Vuestra / hija 245a, 53; este / hijo 306b, 44; mi / hijo (que el nombre os doy de 
veras de mi hijo—11 syllables); yo / hir 320b, 19; tanta / hira 325a, 18; te / 
honrra (y con tal fauor te honrra—8 syllables); vuestra / honrra (el voluer por 
vuestra honrra—8 syllables); la / hora 315b, 39; la / obra 322a, 44; quiero / olla 
312a, 19; su / Orden 250a, 27; de / oro 306b, 12. 

Before the final rhythmic stress, where Lope observes hiatus in 87 per cent 
of the cases investigated by Morley (p. 536), Tirso has preferred to use it in 
fifty-nine instances, and synalepha in twenty-six instances; that is, hiatus makes 
up only 69 per cent of the total. Whether Tirso’s other holographic poetry would 
present a larger percentage if it were available of course can only be guessed. 
The examples of only two comedias are certainly insufficient in number to per- 
mit a generalization. The number of cases of interior stress shown just below is 
likewise too small to permit it. Tirso is not as averse as is Lope to hiatus between 
identical vowels; above are eight examples to contrast with only four in five 
plays of Lope (Morley, loc. cit.). 


2. Interior rhythmic stress.?’ 
SYNALEPHA: vuestra hija (esmalte de vuestra hija la velleca—1il1 syllables; in- 


* Cf. note 24. 
7 Only the hendecasyllabic verses are considered in this study as having obligatory 


internal stress. The controversial question of such stress in lines of less than eleven yl-s 
lables has been ignored. 
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terior stress on the sixth syllable). There is no other example of the phenomenon 
in the two plays. 


Hiatus: mezcla / hilos 246a, 31 (stresses on syllables 4 and 8); la / hija 248b, 6 
(stress on the sixth syllable); me / hace 267b, 7 (stresses on 4 and 8); querido / 
hijo 316b, 11 (stress on 4); de / otros ibid., 22 (stress on 6). 


II. Not BEFORE THE RHYTHMIC STRESS 
1. Before aspirate h.** 


a. Before an atonic syllable. 
SYNALEPHA: 


Hablar: a (h)ablalla (que nos entretendr4. Vamos a hablalla—11 syllables), 
(y entrar a ablalla dice que querria—1i1 syllables); hace ablar 258b, 29; deja 
ablaros 265a, 20; que hablarme ibid., 44; como hablar 265b, 1; de (h)ablar 268a, 
4; 273b, 13; para abralla 268a, 9; no abraréys (sic) 269a, 23; ya hablards (ya 
hablards lenguas diversas—8 syllables). 

Hagafa: de Hacafia 248b, 4; todo Hacafia (de todo Hagafia; pero ya rehuso— 
11 syllables); eroyca hacafia 274a, 52. 

Hacer; St haré 242a, 7; 262a, 45; retrato haré (retrato haré de Cérdoba a 
Toledo—11 syllables); Quiere hacer 246a, 26; nunca hicimos (que nunca hicimos 
tal. ;Hu, que te corres!—11 syllables) ; suele hacer 248b, 37; de hacer 249b, 6 and 
eight other instances in the first play; no haran (mas no haran, por mAs que pue- 
dan—8 syllables) ; sanbenito hacéys (zde el sanbenito hacéys gala?—8 syllables); 
lo haré 254a, 11; y aciendo 258a, 37; qué hacéys 259a, 33; 273b, 36; no hard 259b, 
25; a acer 260a, 7; no hacello (inobediencia no hacello—8 syllables) ; o haré 261a, 
54; amante hacéys 264b, 24; huego? Hacelda (el huego?—Hacelda comer—8 
syllables); me hacéys 267a, 15; la hard ibid., 51; para hacer 268b, 4; qué hari 
268b, 17 (the MS has mi for Cotaralo’s su); yo haré 269a, 17; 270a, 13; y aced 
(y aced que sea después muy gran cristiana—11 syllables); No hards 271b, 45; 
puede hacer 273b, 5; Cérdoba, haré 274b, 3; esto ara (M4s que esto ara Dios por 
ti—8 syllables). 

(H)acienda: ella hacienda (por ella hacienda y ventura—8 syllables); florida 


*8 By aspirate 4 is meant that initial 4 of a word which early replaced Latin or Arabic f- 
in certain parts of the Iberian peninsula, and which in articulation was probably a velar 
fricative (See R. Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del Espamiol [Madrid, 1929}, section 41, for a 
history of the phoneme). Although the aspiration of the 4 was an unusual phenomenon in 
the seventeenth century, poets at times seem to have taken advantage of the archaism 
in order to make hiatus logical. Our compilation indicates the number of times Tirso re- 
fused to employ such hiatus, or, on the contrary, preferred its use. The entire matter of the 
aspirate h has never been thoroughly studied, as Mr. Morley says (op. cit., p. 538). Sefior 
Montesinos (Teatro antiguo espanol, vim [Madrid, 1935], p. 254) denies that Lope probably 
aspirated the h (‘‘No parece veros{mil que Lope aspirara la kh’), but thereafter goes on to 
say that the hiatus in two verses of Barladn y Josafat seems difficult to explain in any other 
way. Robles Dégano (paragraph 238) takes the opposite opinion from Montesinos, as he 
asserts that the aspiration of the h “‘es frecuente en los poetas.”” 
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hacienda 243a, 18; mi (h)acienda (mi acienda y el valor de los Loartes—11 syl- 
lables), (mi acgienda y mis padres nobles—8 syllables), also 261a, 51. 

Hallar(se): puede hallarse 266b, 1; pueda allar ibid., 7. 

Hechica, hechicgo(s): cassa, hechica 244b, 47; le hechica (que aquesa Circe le 
hechica-8 syllables) ; qué hechicos (¢qué hechicos son los que veo?—8 syllables) ; 
de hechico 266b, 57. 

Hermosa(s), hermoso, hermosura: hace hermosas 240a, 7; que hermoso 246a, 
312°; responde: ‘Hermosa 249a, 32; la hermosura 252b, 13; qué hermosura 253a, 
7; de hermosura (de hermosura peregrina—8 syllables); qué hermoso (qué her- 
moso que es y perfeto—8 syllables), also 265a, 14; essa hermosa ibid., 22; 
Vuestra Hermosura ibid., 38 and four other occurrences in the first of the two 
plays; era hermosa 270b, 16. 

Hidalgo, ydalga: de hidalgo (mi linaje y le suua al ser de hidalgo—11 sylla- 
bles); seda ydalga 246a, 38. 

(H)olgar: se olgar& 246b, 2. 

To the above, the second comedia adds sixty-five occurrences. Of these, only 
fourteen provide new words or new forms of previously compiled words which 
might have had their initial 4 pronounced had the poet so chosen: no haria 304b, 
26; vuestra haced 305a, 42; te hablara 307a, 22; no hicieras ibid., 31; madre 
hallaste 307b, 7; como hur6n 308b, 25; de abradora 312a, 10; como ablando ibid., 
17; pudo abrar ibid., 45; que allé ibid., 52; la hiciéramos 312b, 25; si hallar 318b, 
50; quando ablé 319a, 44; lo hallais 326a, 14. 


Hzatus: no / ablé (no ablé. La pestilencia*°—8 syllables) ; la / hacienda 324b, 7. 


b. Before a tonic syllable. 
SYNALEPHA: 

Hablar: que hables 265a, 43; si abra 266a, 1; y abra ibid., 6; me ables 316a, 10; 
me hable (No me hable, que lo esté mal—8 syllables). 

Hacer: siesta hace (la siesta hace calurosa—8 syllables); que hace 240a, 7; 
242b, 37; 258b, 29; 264a, 36; 264b, 33; 265b, 47; 308a, 12; qué haces (2Qué haces 
aqui? Desenfrena—8 syllables); propio hace 246a, 34; la hico 249b, 16; me hace 
254b, 11; 265b, 33; se hico 259a, 21; que hacen 265b, 42; te hace 274a, 33; no 
hace 305b, 19; lo hago 307a, 3; cassa, hace 310a, 32; y her 312a, 22; no hella 
313a, 21; saliendo helde idbid., 38; me haces 316a, 35; 317b, 23; y hace 328b, 5. 

(A)acia: muchacho acia 258b, 39. 

Harto: fuera harto (remedio fuera harto bueno—8 syllables). 

(H)asta: que asta (;Que asta el Cesar solemnice—8 syllables); rodando hasta 
307a, 25; Enbocélo? Asta 314a, 17; y asta 317a, 49; cuerpo, asta 322a, 34; que 
asta 322b, 29. 

Hallar: Porque halla 310b, 50. 

Hijo(s), hija: siendo hijo (siendo hijo de vn mercader—8 syllables); tengo 
hijos 251b, 40; mi hija (Dadme mi hija Juana, madres—8 syllables); esto, hija 
(2Qué es esto, hija de mis ojos?—8 syllables) ; entre hijo—306b, 6; y hijo ibid., 29. 


*® The verse is read with hiatus before hilos. 3° Contrast 263b, 17. 
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Hiatus: 

Hablar: quando / habla (que quando habla parece—8 syllables); no / hable 
306a, 65; aunque / abre (“‘sayagués”’ for hable) 312a, 4. 

Hallar: no / hallo 309a, 53; le / hallo 320b, 33. 

Hacer: junto, / hagaos (junto, hagaos el Sefior—8 syllables); qué / haces 
244b, 53; 322b, 12 (the MS reads repreender for Cotarelo’s reprender); que / hagan 
249a, 50; se / hico (se hicgo. Si en su defensa—8 syllables); se / haga 264b, 38. 
he / hecho 324a, 3. 

Hijo(s), hija: a / hijos (como a hijos, ved que os quadre—8 syllables); mi / 
hija 242a, 18"; mi / hijo 249a, 51; mf. / Hijas (tras mf. Hijas, oy conviene— 
8 syllables); buesa / hija 266a, 5; la / hija ibid., 43; mi / hija 268a, 17; 329a, 26; 
Dile, / hijo 317b, 25. 

There are forty-eight cases of synalepha to twenty of hiatus, a surprising situa- 
tion when compared with Lope (Morley, p. 538); the latter used hiatus in more 
than fifty per cent of the cases counted by Morley. 


2. Not before aspirate h. 
a. Alonic and atonic syllables. 


SyNALEPHA: In the two plays there are some 2800 examples of this phenomenon. 
The following are representative: para en 238a, 3; de amapola ibid., 7; mi 
Eluira 239a, 23; que os ibid., 58; de el (Revrme de el dicho quiero— 8 syllables); 
su arrebol 239b, 14; quiera el ibid., 15; pessia a ibid., 20; y aun ibid., 27; si el 
241b, 29; le atajamos loc. cit.; este exercicio (este exercicio le engafia—8 sy]. 
lables); hace Eluira 242b, 37; de auer ibid., 42; biejo honrrado (estAys, biejo 
honrrado. ;Ay, Dios—8 syllables); Porcia aufa 244b, 2; auisélo a ibid., 17; me 
abr ibid., 39; mi hermano 245a, 27; fama heterna 248b, 34; mia. Adiés (Ya no 
soy mia. Adids, tio—8 syllables); pague, amén 270a, 10; no ymitadas 274a, 36. 


Hiatus: jAy madre! / en las entrafias 271b, 56. (Mr. Morley, who had the kind- 
ness to examine parts of our compilation in MS, and who generously made a 
number of suggestions which have been incorporated as a part of it, remarked on 
the extremely awkward character of this hiatus, and wrote: “I should almost 
prefer to see two syllables in ay.’’) 

The rarity of hiatus in this section is to be expected; cf. Morley, p. 539. 


b. Tonic and atonic syllables. 


SYNALEPHA: There are 204 occurrences of the phenomenon in the two plays. 
The following are typical of the various combinations of vowels: he ablado 239a, 17; 


“In the MS the verse reads Mi hija Juana es, sefior. It is possible that the hiatus may 
precede es rather than hija. 

* The matter of the tonic or atonic quality of a syllable in poetry still needs clarification 
in spite of the labors of Benot, Robles Dégano, Navarro Tomfs and others in this regard. 
Navarro Tomds has investigated the phenomenon more thoroughly than anyone else. 
The present study has used his findings as expressed in his Manual de pronunciacién 
espafiola (Madrid, 1932), paragraphs 165-170. It is highly probable that students of or- 
thoépy will take exception to certain of our classifications of syllables in sections 11, 2 a, 
b, c, d. 
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aqué en ibid., 37; dird a 242a, 8; asst assi ibid., 24; qué os ibid., 29; qué edad ibid., 
31; asf os (asf os trae por esta parte—8 syllables); quedaré honrrada 242b, 10; 
va dcostar 244b, 41; yo acostado ibid., 54; esté en 245a, 14; yo hiré 246a, 3; 
saldré el ibid., 39; yo os 248a, 8; vi en ibid., 23; desaparecié entonces 249a, 59; 
Voluié Jnés (Voluié Inés a la villa—7 syllables); té hiras 249b, 67; da en 250a, 
44; ha hechado 2Sla, 12; té estas 253b, 54; fué aldeana (que fué aldeana. Ya 
creo—8 syllables); fe ymagina (llamarme mi fe ymagina—8 syllables) ; té el 261a, 
49; mt el 269b, 9; su estrado 304a, 15; tf ymaginas 309b, 4; t# adoro 327b, 6. 


Hiatus: None. 
Again, hiatus in this section would be unnatural (Morley, p. 540). 


c. Alonic and tonic syllables. 

SYNALEPHA: Of the 1000-plus examples in the two plays combined, these are 
representative: ella es 238a, 4; como vn ibid., 6; que dlamo 238b, 4; todo ese 239a, 
19; padre, es ibid., 36; cielo. ;jO (alumbra el cielo. ;O, qué bien—8 syllables); y 
ay 240a, 21; humana. jAy 242a, 15; no he ibid., 23; me han ibid., 45; linda era 
242b, 47; y él 244b, 18; te ha ibid., 40; y antes 245a, 36; de hir loc. cit.; Juana 
aun 245b, 34; yerua. Otra 246b, 6; drago. j|Hu 247b, 24; que ésse (cayere, que 
ésse sea—7 syllables); sobre ellos 249b, 19; Dame otro 251, 4; Celia, oy (Vamos, 
Celia, oy haré prueua—8 syllables): aunque algo 258a, 43; Temo, éngeles (Temo; 
Angeles mios—6 syllables); ésta orden (pues ésta orden del cielo—7 syllables), 
de eso 304a, 1; no es 310b, 8; se ata 316a, 13; si alguien 320b, 26; le alge 322b, 19; 
que aun 323a, 34. 


Hiatus: la / honrra 248a, 33; 308a, 11%; 310b, 23; 328b, 43; de / oro 252a, 6; 
que / anda 254a, 39; de / agua 258b, 4; ya / entro (Ya entro, Francisco santo—8 
syllables); la / orca (la orca . . . ;Ay, necio, tiznado!—8 syllables) ; also 264a, 32; 
su / ama (que a su ama quebrar vié—8 syllables); pecadora. / Ande 268, 6; 
mi / hauito (de mi hduito. La propia—8 syllables); trece / afios (trece afios 
predicando—8 syllables); mi / Angel 272a, 29; que / abra 273a, 44; La / ora 
(del cielo. La ora es ésta—-8 svllables); a / estos 275a, 20; la / s 305a, 5; de / hir™ 
(a de hir su inobediencia**—8 syllables) ; mi / ¢nico 306b, 9; espossa! / j;Ay 309b, 
29%; Hao! / gEsta 312b, 58; mi / amo 320b, 52; a / él 321a, 22; Déjame / hir”’ 
324b, 21; O / arca 327a, 8; mi / arca 327b, 24. 

Hiatus in this section is more to be expected, since it may occur rather readily 
before a tonic syllable; it amounts, however, only to about three per cent of the 
total. 


d. Tonic and tonic syllables. 
SYNALEPHA: té vna 239b, 47; ya es (Pero ya es monja; trocado—8 syllables), 


® This hiatus is preferable to one before es, as honrra bears a greater stress than es. 

“ Contrast the synalepha of de hir at 308a, 47; 313b, 9. 

* The verse is at 305b, 43. Cotarelo in error wrote ser for the holograph’s ir. 

* Contrast the synalepha of Juana. |Ay and oveja. jAy in the verses just before and after 
this one. 
7 Contrast Déjenme hir in synalepha at 313b, 7. 
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also 240a, 8; qué ha ibid., 13; qué es (Mas, gqué es esto? A toda Hacafia—8 sy. 
lables), also 252b, 58 and seventeen other instances in the two plays; aqui on 
242a, 46; 246b, 1; rondaré estas 244a, 44; fué, om (lo fué; vn hermano que tengo— 
8 syllables); asf a 245a, 46; Yo esta 246b, 24; da wna (que da una vnibersidad— 
8 syllables); m# esta 247a, 33; fe! ;O ibid., 44; qué era 248a, 19; Yo he (Yo he de 
acer el gusto mio—8 syllables), also 248b, 21; 250b, 51; 305a, 33; nacié wa 
(naci6é vna humilde nifia—7 syllables); oyé vna 249b, 50; fué om 252a, 22; sera 
wm 252b, 52; ya (h)e (despert4steme; al fin ya e sosegado—11 syllables), also 
254b, 16; allé ma 258b, 10; qué ay ibid., 36**; bafiaré estas (bafiaré estas blancas 
canas—8 syllables) ; da estas (;Deo gracias! gQuién da estas boces—8 syllables); 
ya ha 264a, 10; 274b, 25; quebré esse 264b, 29; t@ has (tG has de gobernalla, 
Juana—8 syllables); abré vn 266a, 19 and 40; mé una (A mi una libra y mds de 
carne momia—11 syllables); amé antes 271b, 47; esté esta (qué alegre que esti 
esta casa—8 syllables); qué (h)e 272a, 48; 313a, 45; 329a, 51; ansé wn (ansf un 
poco de sayal—8 syllables) ; qué vsas 307a, 36; ta eres 307b, 53; picé este 311b, 23; 
sanaré un*® 312b, 27; senté un 315a, 19; pagaré otra 315b, 28; qué has 319b, 9; 
llegé vn ibid., 18; aqué han 322b, 29; diré: ;Ay ibid., 34; asst ay 325a, 36; comulgé 
om 327b, 38; Comié on 328a, 23; haré on 329b, 9; té un ibid., 21; St. gHasme ibid., 
35; ta essa ibid., 36; yo ma 33la, 4. 


Hiatus: 2Qué / ora*® 244b, 37; ass, / hombre 330b, 1. 


Mr. Morley’s assertion (p. 541) that two tonic vowels tend to form synalepha 
is borne out by the above. 


e. A, ha and he betwecn two vowels. 


With the one exception below, always SYNALEPHA. Of the forty-seven instances 
in the two plays, the following are typical: brauamente! 2A estado 238b, 15; y a 
Eluira 239a, 54; pero a este 243a, 9; padre a on (vn cuerdo padre a vn loco hijo— 
8 syllables); aunque a amor 245b, 43; Toledo a hacerme 246b, 15: como a her- 
mano (que, como a hermano mayor—8 syllables) ; lleuo a Alcalé 246b, 33; junto 
a vna 249a, 6; me ha echado 251a, 12; palabra he empefiado 251b, 43; obliga a 
acostar 253b, 47; No a un 254a, 21; Buena a estado 267a, 11; y a hacella 305a, 1; 
si a esto 305b, 16; no he hecho 307a, 12; me ha offendido 315b, 29; no ha ofendido 
ibid., 30; sefiora, a ma 321b, 21; buelua a /talia 322a, 2; que he ofdo 326a, 44; 
que a intersecién (sic) 328b, 24; te he ensefiado 330a, 11. 


Hiatus: cassa. A / essos (de esta cassa. A essos pies**—8 syllables). 


%* Cotarelo in error made two verses of one. Read ¢Qué hay de nuevo? FRANC. A fie y 
corriendo. 

%* Cotarelo’s sanara should read sanard; contiguous verses, likewise distorted from the 
holograph’s reading, necessitate the correction. 

«© Hiatus here rather than before es, as ora bears strong stress. 

“ Cf. qué hécho (for qué he hecho) at 308b, 4. 

© This verse is the holograph’s reading for Cotarelo’s 260a, 51. Hiatus seems preferable 
as indicated rather than before A, since essos is a tonic word and A is not. 
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f. Y(e), o(u) between two vowels. 

As is usual, the particle goes with the second of the two vowels: mayo y ella 
238a, 2; luna y él ibid., 4; Sarra y Abradn 239a, 7; llueue y hace (quando llueue 
y hace barro—8 syllables); salario o ynterés (el salario o ynterés—8 syllables) ; 
pobre y escasa 243a, 11; ti y el 248a, 4; Cay, y dseme 264a, 29; soberuia y hin- 
chac6n 265a, 4; vello y hermoso ibid., 37; hermano y amigo ibid., 46; uno y otro 
306a, 60; quedaré y honrrada 309b, 10; mf! ;¥ a 310b, 42; cansancio o aflicién 
322a, 11; muerto y mn 323a, 5; grande y hinumano 330b, 51. There are forty-one 
other instances in the two plays which duplicate the various vowel combinations 
just exemplified by the occurrences above.“ 


Two lines in the first play are metrically imperfect. Comienca. /Carlos 
en Toledol is too long by one syllable, as is y quicgaues higera cura; Cota- 
relo, with Tirso’s Quinta Parte text before him—it was in the Quinta 
Parte that the play was first published—, copied comienza. /Que esté en 
Toledo! (254a, 30) and y la viera después cura (266a, 10). In the second of 
the two plays, Ya te autas de auer is too short by one syllable unless an 
extremely awkward hiatus is postulated before aufas or auer. Cotarelo, 
having no other text as a guide, since the second comedia had never been 
published before, on his own account supplied ido after auer (329b, 30). 

In conclusion, a curious fact may be observed about hiatus: that there 
is more of it in the extant holograph of the first of the two plays than in 
the Quinta Parte version of the comedia as reproduced by Cotarelo (The 
Cotarelo text is reasonably accurate according to its Quinta Parte 
original except as regards the modernization of the spelling.) Before the 
final rhythmic stress, there are four instances in the holograph where the 
Cotarelo text is lacking in it. At 244b, 4 the holograph has porcelana rota/ 
es and Cotarelo porcelana quebrada es; at 258b, 25 the holograph reads 
en limosnas como/ éstas and Cotarelo en limosnas como aquéllas; at 259a, 
11 the manuscript has el voluer por vuestra/ honrra and Cotarelo el volver 
por vuestro honor; at 267b, 2 the holograph reads canas, ni autoridad? No 
diga/ esso, while the Cotarelo text has canas, ni autoridad? No trate de eso. 
In contrast with these four cases of hiatus in the holograph where the 


® The MS has no ¢ or u. 
“In addition to the Spanish orthoépy there is also involved that of the Latin which 
Tirso used in the two plays (Recall mea; see footnote 16). At 269b, 1 we read Nolo exire 
in synalepha. Just below, for Cotarelo’s line 7, we find that in the holograph’s habes ut me 
expelas? Acipe higan (sic), Tirso employs synalepha with me expelas and hiatus before 
higan. The holograph’s “‘sayagués” Auera (for fuera), as at 265b, 57 and 268b, 3, does not 
involve hiatus; as Benot reminds us (Prosodia castellana. . . , Madrid, n.d., 11, 499-500), 
the combination Aue- does not form a triphthong with a preceding vowel. This of course 
also applies to huego (for fuego) at 325b, 3: ;O malos truenos de huego (Cotarelo’s del cielo 
is wrong), and to huere (for fuere) at 328a, 32. 
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Cotarelo text lacks them, there is only one case of hiatus before the final 
rhythmic stress in the Cotarelo version which in the surviving MS is 
synalepha: At 274b, 35 Cotarelo has de su Esposo. EVANGEL. Esta es 1a/ 
hora, and the holograph reads del cielo. EVAN. La/ ora es ésta; the hiatus 
has merely shifted its location in the verse. 

In the MS there is a pai_.cularly awkward hiatus (at 263b, 17) not 
before the rhythmic stress and before an unwritten h which nevertheless 
may have been articulated: No/ ablé. La pestilengia. Cotarelo for the 
verse has No hablé palabra. EVANGEL. Si vieses. In a tonic syllable before 
an aspirate # and not before the rhythmic stress, the holograph has 
junto/ hdgaos el Senor to compare with Cotarelo’s por junto, hdgaos el 
Seftor (239a, 12). Again, the holograph’s como a/ hijos, ved que os quadre 
is Cotarelo’s cual hijos, ved lo que os quadre (ibid., 58), and its que quando / 
habla parece is Cotarelo’s que quando me habla parece (263b, 46). In con- 
trast, (ibid., 3), Cotarelo has siesta/ hace rigurosa to compare with the 
holograph’s /a siesta hace calurosa. 

Between atonic and tonic syllables (and not before aspirate #) the MS 
reads Ya/ entro, Francisco santo, for which Cotarelo, at 260a, 1 has 
quiero entrar, Francisco santo. The holograph’s la/ orga... /Ay, necio, 
tiznado! is Cotarelo’s el varretién. /Ah tiznado! at 264a, 30. For the for- 
mer’s de mi/ héuito. FRANCISCO LOARTE. La propia, Cotarelo, at 270b, 
22 has su patria Hazafia. FRANC. La propia. 

In totaling the above cases of hiatus which appear in the holograph 
and not in Cotarelo, we find eleven. Those which are in Cotarelo but not 
in the MS number two. It seems obvious that the latter represents a text 
into which, during its writing, there crept more instances of hiatus than 
were contained in the Quinta Parte (the Cotarelo) text. This is true only 
if the latter text is a reasonably careful reproduction of the MS, now lost, 
from which the Quinta Parte publisher took his comedia. We are aware 
that seventeenth century editions are apt to be grossly inaccurate in 
numerous details and hence not to be relied upun. But granting for the 
moment that the Cotarelo text is more apt to register rightly than 
wrongly the majority of instances of synalepha and hiatus as Tirso 
left then: in his MS, our figures may have some slight value. For they 
would seem to show that for Tirso hiatus was more likely to result from 
careless writing than from careful composition. This assumption is based 
on the fact that the surviving holograph represents a text, altered and 
cut in length from an original now lost, which was written for the play- 
producer Baltasar Pinedo, while the Cotarelo, or Quinta Parte, text, 
composed some time before the holograph, was written con amore.” In 
the proportion, then, that the Quinta Parte text is accurate, to the same 

“ These assertions are supported with evidence in the article referred to in footnote 6. 
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extent the comparative lack of hiatus in it is perhaps partial evidence 
that Tirso, when composing carefully, in the main observed synalepha 
rather than hiatus, even before the final rhythmic stress.“ 

As regards any conclusions to be drawn from the chronology of the 
plays’ composition (cf. Morley, pp. 543-544), it is enough to say that 
they were written within three or four years of each other, the first of the 
two in its variant texts probably in 1611—13—the date of the holograph is 
May, 1613—the second definitely in the year 1614. Considering the short 
lapse of time for the writing of the two plays, it would hardly be reason- 
able to expect to find much if any difference in their author’s orthoépic 
procedure. 


ae GERALD E. WADE 
University of Tennessee 


The eleven examples of hiatus which in the holograph replaced synalepha in the Co- 
tarelo text are not the only examples of similar nature. But the very smal] number excluded 
from our count were omitted because the verses in which they appear afford no accurate 
indication of Tirso’s process of composition; they are completely new in the MS rather 
than being different only in part. A few more than the two cases of hiatus which in the 
Quinta Parte text became synalepha in the MS were excluded from our calculations of the 
last several paragraphs for the same reason. All the cases excluded do not affect the results 
greatly, as they are so few in number. 
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LIX 


THE THEME OF “STRATONICE” IN THE DRAMA 
OF THE SPANISH PENINSULA 


N a day when psychiatry, easy divorce, and the “lie-detector’’ are 

integral parts of our civilization, it can hardly be inappropriate to 
recall to the scholarly public the history. of Seleucus, Antiochus, and 
Stratonice.! This story, which affords interesting parallels to our own 
epoch, has appeared at intervals in most of the theatres of western 
Europe, and in Spain, at least, its recurrence would seem to form an 
interesting example of literary Strémungen. 

Five accounts of this love-triangle have come down to us from classi- 
cal and post-classical historians,? and although no one of these is identi- 
cal with the form in which it was to crystallize in Renaissance Italy, it 
was that of Appian (95?-165? a.p.) which came nearest to the modern 
pattern, and it is his we quote here: 


Seleucus, while still living, appointed his son, Antiochus, king of upper Asia in 
place of himself If this seems noble and kingly on his part, even nobler and wiser 
was his behaviour in reference to his son’s falling in love, and the restraint which 


1 An award of the University Women—the Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellowship 
—made it possible for me to complete this study. I should like here to express my gratitude 
to the A.A.U.W. as well as to certain colleagues without whose ready cooperation this 
article could not have been written: Professors N. B. Adams, C. E. Anibal, W. L. Fichter, 
J. E. Gillet, O. H. Green, H. C. Lancaster, S. G. Morley, D. P. Rotunda, and R. H. 
Williams. 

? Valerius Maximus, “De patrum amore” in Factorum dictorumque memorabilium, 1x, 
ed. J. Kappii (London, 1823), n, lib. v, cap. vii, 572-573. Princeps: undated but believed 
to be Strasbourg, 1461; first Spanish translation: Hugo de Urries (Zaragoza, 1495). 

Plutarch, “Demetrius” in Lives, tr. of Bernadotte Perrin (London, 1920), rx, 93-97. 
Princeps: Florence, 1517. Brunet lists a Plutarchi vitae parallelae, 2 vols. (Rome, ca. 1470), 
which must be an incomplete edition. First Spanish translation: Alfonso de Palencia 
(Sevilla, 1491). 

Appian, “Liber de rebus Syriacis,” in Romanorvm historiarum, x1, tr. of H. White 
(London, 1912), 1, 217-223. Princeps: Venice, 1472; first Spanish translation: Diego de 
Salazar(?), Historia de todas las guerras civiles (Alcal4, 1536). 

Lucian, “On the Syrian Goddess” in Complete Works, tr. of Thomas Francklin (London, 
1781), 1v, 351-384. Princeps: Florence, 1496; first Spanish translation of The Syrian God- 
dess: Francisco Herrera Maldonado (Madrid, 1796). It was turned into Latin by Jorge 
Coelho (Lisbon, 1540). There are reasons to doubt its attribution to Lucian. See D. A. 
Penick’s “Notes on Lucian’s ‘Syrian Goddess’,” in Studies in Honor of Basil L. Gildersleeve 
(Baltimore, 1902), 387-393. 

Julian, ‘‘Misopogon,” in The Orations and Satires of the Emperor Julian, tr. of W. C. 
Wright (London, 1913), m, 447-449). Princeps: Paris, 1566. 

Suidas in his Lexicon under the name “‘Seleucus” makes reference to all these. Menéndez 
y Pelayo, Propalladia de Bartolomé de Torres Naharro (Madrid, 1900), 11, Est. prel., xcv, 
states that it is found in Justin. I have not been able to locate it there. 
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that son showed in regard to his passion; for Antiochus was in love with Strato- 
nice, the wife of Seleucus, his own step-mother, who had already borne a child to 
Seleucus. Recognizing the wickedness of this passion, Antiochus did nothing 
wrong, nor did he show his feelings, but he fell sick, drooped, and strove his hard- 
est to die. Nor could the celebrated physician, Erasistratus, who was serving 
Seleucus at a very high salary, form any diagnosis of his malady. At length, ob- 
serving that his body was free from all the symptoms of disease, he conjectured 
that this was some condition of the mind, through which the body is often 
strengthened or weakened by sympathy; and he knew that, while grief, anger, 
and other passions dis:lose themselves, love alone is concealed by the modest. 
As even then Antiochus would confess nothing when the physician asked him 
earnestly and in confidence, he took a seat by his side and watched the changes of 
his body to see how he was affected by each person who entered his room. He 
found that when others came the patient was all the time weakening and wasting 
away at a uniform pace, but when Stratonice came to visit him, his mind was 
greatly agitated by the struggles of modesty and conscience, and he remained 
silent. But his body in spite of himself became more vigorous and lively, and 
when she went away he became weaker again. So the physician told Seleucus 
that his son had an incurable disease. The king was overwhelmed with grief 
and cried aloud. Then the physician added, “His disease is love, love for a 
woman, but a hopeless love.” 

Seleucus was astonished that there could be any woman whom he, king of 
Asia, could not prevail upon to marry such a son as his, by entreaties, by gold, 
by the whole of that great kingdom, the eventual inheritance of the sick prince, 
which the father would give to him even now, if he wished it, in order to save 
him. Desiring to learn only one thing more, he asked, “Who is this woman?” 
Erasistratus replied, ‘‘He is in love with my wife.” ‘Well, then, my good fellow,” 
rejoined Seleucus, “‘since you are so bound to us by friendship and favours, and 
have few equals in goodness and wisdom, will you not save this princely young 
man for me, the son of your friend and kiig, unfortunate in love but virtuous, 
who has concealed his sinful passion and prefers to die rather than confess it? 
Do you so despise Antiochus? Do vou despise his father also? Erasistratus re- 
sisted, and said, as though putting forth an unanswerable argument, “Even you 
would not give Antiochus your wife if he were in love with her, although you are 
his father.” Then Seleucus swore by all the gods of his royal house that he would 
willingly and cheerfully give her, and make himself an illustrious example of the 
kindness of a good father to a chaste son who controlled his passion and did 
not deserve such suffering. Much more he added of the same sort, and, finally, 
began to lament that he could not himself be physician to his unhappy boy, but 
must needs depend on Erasistratus in this matter also. 

When Erasistratus saw by the king’s earnestness that he was not pretending, 
he told the whole truth. He related how he had discovered the nature of the 
malady, and how he had detected the secret passion. Seleucus was overjoyed, 
but it was a difficult matter to persuade his son and not less so to persuade his 
wife; but he succeeded finally. Then he assembled his army, which perhaps by 
now suspected something, and told them of his exploits and of the extent of his 
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empire, showing that it surpassed that of any of the other successors of Alex- 
ander, and saying that as he was now growing old it was hard for him to govern 
it on account of its size. “I wish,” he said, “to divide it, in the interests of your 
future safety, and to give a part of it now to those who are dearest to me. It is 
fitting that all of you, who have advanced to such greatness of dominion and 
power under me since the time of Alexander, should co-operate with me in every- 
thing. The dearest to me, and well worthy to reign, are my grown-up son and 
my wife. As they are young, I pray they may soon have children to aid in guard- 
ing the empire. I join them in marriage in your presence and send them to be 
sovereigns of the upper provinces now. The law which I shall impose upon you 
is not the customs of the Persians and other nations, but the law which is com- 
mon to all, that what the king ordains is always right.’”” When he had thus 
spoken, the army shouted that he was the greatest king of all the successors of 
Alexander and the best father. Seleucus laid the same injunctions on Stratonice 
and his son, then joined them in marriage, and sent them to their kingdom, 
showing himself even stronger in this famous act than in his deeds of arms. 


This version of Appian is almost certainly taken from Plutarch 
(46?-120? a.p.); he has but added a bit of emotional embroidery while 
robbing the story of some of its dramatic crispness. In two details they 
differ; in Plutarch the young man feigns illness and deliberately refuses 
food in order to bring about self-destruction, whereas in Appian it is 
primarily the strength of his hopeless passion that consumes his body. 
The former indicates, moreover, that Stratonice was the daughter of 
Demetrius, whereas in the latter, her parentage is not given. Neither 
says specifically that the doctor drew his conclusions from the beat of the 
patient’s pulse. This detail is found only in Valerius Maximus (age of 
Tiberius), who states that it was “‘Leptinis, the astrologer, or as some say, 
Erasistratus of Keos, the doctor” who solved the problem. On the other 
hand, in Valerius the wile of the physician, which plays such an impor- 
tant part in the other early accounts, is lacking. Valerius reads sim- 
ply: “. . . and immediately he explained it to Seleucus.”’ The story that 
has come down to posterity is a composite of those found in Appian (or 
Plutarch) and Valerius Maximus.* 


3 Lucian (125?-192? a.p.) gives two accounts while discussing the origin of the temple 
of Hierapolis. The first is in accordance with the versions of Plutarch and Appian except 
that the doctor (who is not named) lays his hand on the patient’s heart rather than his 
pulse. The second form of the story found in Lucian shows that in Syria the history had 
become confused with that of the Chaldean legend of Istubar and Istar and that Stratonice, 
in her false accusations of the eunuch Combabus, had become blood sister to Stheneboea 
and Phaedra. J. Oppert’s study, “Inscription d’Antiochus Soter’—see M élanges Rénier, 
Recueil de travaux publiées par |’école pratique des hautes études (Paris, 1887), txxm- 
LXxIv, 217-232—confirms this confusion. 

Julian (331-363 a.p.) has made several changes, some of which point to Lucian as a 
partial source: the doctor is from Samos; he places his hand over the heart of the sick prince’ 
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The length of this study does not permit a long discussion of the origin 
and transmission of the theme, but even at the risk of harming somewhat 
the proportions of the whole, a few words must be said by way of back- 
ground for its development in Spain. The story, as we find it in Appian, 
almost certainly represents one of accretions wherein the historical event 
of Antiochus’ union with Stratonice—293 B.c. according to some, 288 
according to others—has been joined with a bit of current medical lore 
that had likewise come down from earlier days.‘ It should be remembered 
in estimating the veracity of the whole, that no two of the five versions of 
this event (which happened nearly 300 years before our earliest account) 
agree in details; more particularly, one must note that the first two 
chroniclers that we know, Valerius Maximus and Plutarch, not only 
differ widely in their accounts but suggest by such phrases as “‘we are 
told’ or “as some say”’ that they had before them sources which are now 
lost to us. It has, moreover, as we shall see later, been associated with 
the names of diverse physicians.® 

Leaving aside for the present the scientific interest which such a theme 
necessarily invites, one finds that the anecdote was to produce a long 
line of literary descendants. Rohde® is of the opinion that the theme was 
transmitted through Cardonne’s life of Avicenna’ (wherein a similar cure 
is supposed to have been effected by this Arabic physician) to the Gesta 
romanorum and thence to Boccaccio’s Decameron. The version of the 
Gesta® gives no names: it is the half-page account of a certain knight 
(miles) who, suspecting that his wife loved someone else better than him- 





Antiochus is characterized as a young man “of excessive softness and luxury” who was 
“constantly falling in love and being loved;”’ and finally, it is stated that Antiochus ac- 
cepted his father’s gift only after the latter’s death. 

‘ We shall, in tracing this theme, have to limit ourselves to the development of these 
two essential elements: i.e. (1) the love triangle of father, son, and stepmother; (2) The 
réle of the doctor, who by study of emotional changes divines the cause of the young man’s 
illness. We can be concerned with the theme of a father’s generosity toward his son only 
when that generosity is exhibited in his willingness to renounce his own love for a woman 
(his wife or his betrothed) to bring happiness to that son. To include, for instance, all plays 
wherein a father’s generosity forms the central idea would take us far afield. 

5 Nevertheless, J. G. Droysen (Geschichte des Hellenismus, 1, 507) did not question its 
veracity according to E. Rohde (Der griechische Roman [1900], 55-59); nor does the latter 
critic entirely reject it—even while pointing out that the episode of the pulse has been 
linked with various other physicians’ names (See p. 1031 of this study) and that it is found 
with different nomenclature and details in a third-century Byzantine novel of Heliodorus 
(See “The Strange Birth” in An Aethiopian Romance, tr. of Th. Underdowne with the re- 
visions by F. A. Wright [London], 115-116) as well as in Aristaenetus Epistles (1, 13) and 
in various Oriental stories. * Op. cit., p. 57. 

7 Mélanges de litt. orient., 11, 154. Quoted from Rohde, op. cit., p. 57. See p. 1031, n. of this 
study. * Ed. H. Oesterley (Berlin, 1872), pp. 339-340. 
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self, employs a clerk (clericus) to find out the truth. This the clerk does 
by feeling the pulse of the lady.® 

It would in my opinion be difficult to show conclusively that this was 
the source of Boccaccio’s story of Violante,'° daughter of the Count of 
Antwerp, who, in the humble réle of serving-maid to a rich London lady, 
inspires in her son a passion that is all-consuming—one that reveals itself 
to the doctor through the alterations of the pulse. It is even barely 
possible that Petrarch’s Trionfi," where the episode is given with the 
names of the classical account (except that the doctor does not attain the 
dignity of a name) may have antedated Boccaccio’s. We know only that 
the Decameron was “probably” begun in 1348 but not finished until 1353 
and that Petrarch’s Trionfi was started in 1352. 

The first prose account of the Renaissance with which I am acquainted 
is the Novella di Seleuco” of Leonardo Bruni (1370-1444) where the au- 
thor has, as Letterio di Francia has pointed out, almost certainly fol- 
lowed Appian’s account, except that he has changed the name of the 
doctor to Filippo—for reasons that are to me not apparent. This same 
historian served also as source to Matteo Bandello® (1480-1562), even 
though the author cites Petrarch’s Trionfi. Moreover, he undoubtedly 
was acquainted with Plutarch’s history as well; indeed, he is said to have 
prepared a Latin edition of that worthy’s Lives, though it was never 
printed. Bandello keeps Appian’s story, including the four names of the 
original, but he embroiders it elaborately in the rococo fashion of the 
sentimental novel of the day. The father excuses the son’s love by asking 
himself: ““Ma chi pone leggi ad Amore? Amore, come sai non solamente 
gli uomini sforza, ma agli Dei inmortali comanda; e quando ei vuole, poco 
contra lui vale ingegno umano.”’ 

The first mention of this theme that I have found in Spanish litera- 


® The author mentions Macrobius in his story, but if the episode of Erasistratus is to be 
read there, it is not found under the names of the classic story. 

10 Decameron, 11 (day), 8th story. 

" Carl Appel, Die triumphe Francesco Petrarcas (Halle, a S., 1901), pp. 289-290. 

12 See Classici Italiani (Raccolta di Novelle, 1, 86-97) where the novel of Leonardi 
Bruni (of Arezzo) is given as the Novella di Messer Lionardo d’ Arezzo. 

13 Novellistica (Milar:o, 1924), 1, 323-326. 

4 He may, too, have known Valerius Maximus, for it is stated that the doctor makes his 
discovery by holding the pulse of the patient. He confirms his first experiment with two 
other identical ones and then tells the patient that he knows the cause of his illness and 
that he will remedy it by leading the father “a volere pid tosto lasciar la moglie che perdere 
il figliuolo.” This is, so far as I know, the first protagonist to attempt to conquer his passion 
by absenting himself from the loved one. 

% Novel No. 55. See Raccolta di novellieri italiani (Florence, 1833), 1, Parte ii, 515-518. 
Princeps: Lucia, 1554. 

% Had the theme been known to the Arcipreste, he would almost surely have included 
it in his Libro de buen amor. 
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ture in in no less a classic than the Celestina. Calisto, his advances 
rejected by Melibea in harsh terms, commands Sempronio: 


Abre la cAmara y endereca la cama... Cierra la ventana y dexa la teniebla 
acompafiar al triste, y al desdichado la ceguedad. Mis pensamientos tristes no 
son dignos de luz. ;jO bienaventurada muerte aquella que deseada a los afligidos 
viene! ;O si viniéssedes agora Eras y Crato, médicos, sentiriades mi mal! O 
piedad de Sileuco, inspira en el Plebérico corazén .... 


The text!’ is evidently defective here, but there can be no doubt that 
the reference is to “‘Erasistrato”’ and that Calisto was calling on some one 
who was linked up in his mind (vaguely perhaps) with another unhappy 
lover. It would be impossible to say from this brief mention how the 
author became acquainted with the name, and it may even be that the 
allusion was not included in the Celestina as it was originally written.'® 
While the theme forms a more integral part of the Spanish drama in 
which it next appears, its use is even here episodical, limited as it is to the 
last two acts of the five: Torres Naharro (died 1524?)!* has employed the 
device of the pulse in his Aquilana,”® though with changed names and 


17 Facsimile edition of princeps (Burgos, 1499), Hispanic Society Publications, 1, 3-4. 
This corrupt reading was in other editions changed to “Crato e Galieno” and in that of 
Gast (1570) was corrected to “Erasistrato y Galieno.” See Menéndez Pidal (An. de pros. 
cast. [Madrid, 1917], pp. 69-70, n. 1), who not only gives the several variants for this 
phrase but corrects the text to read “Erasfstrato.”” 

18 Parts of this novel-drama—a rompecabezas in textual problems as every student of 
Spanish literature knows—were probably written between the years of 1482 and 1484. 
(See Foulché-Delbosc, ‘“‘Observations sur ‘La Celestine’,” Rev. Hisp., vm, 28-80; rx, 171- 
199, particularly 179-185). Others would place the date, at least of all acts except the first 
(in which this quotation is found) between 1492 and 1497. The investigations of such 
scholars as Serrano Sanz (“Noticias biogr4ficas de Fernando de Rojas,” Rev. de Archivos 
[1902]), of Castro Guisasola (““Observaciones sobre las fuentes literarias de ‘la Celestina’ ” 
[1924]), of R. E. House (“The Present Status of the Problem of Authorship of the ‘Celes- 
tina’,” Phil. Quart., 1, 38-47; “Notes on the Authorship of the ‘Celestina’,” m, 81-91), 
and of Ruth Davis, (“New Data on the Authorship of Act 1,” Univ. of Towa Studies (\1928)}), 
tend to prove that Fernando de Rojas (of Puebla de Montalban and Talavera) was telling 
the truth when he stated that he had known the first act in manuscript and that he com- 
pleted it. Fernandez de Rojas points out as possible authors of Act 1, Rodrigo de Cota or 
Juan de Mena. No one has ever taken seriously the second attribution, though some argu- 
ments can be adduced for the Toledan Jew, Rodrigo de Cota, who is known to have been 
writing by the year 1472. By the date of 1482, the period when Foulché-Delbosc thinks 
Rojas made his editions, Valerius Maximus. Plutarch, and Appian had all been printed in 
Italy, though none had appeared in Spanish translation. Castro Guisasola does not list 
any of these among the sources of the Celestina; he points out (0. cit., p. 133) that the 
story of Stratonice is found in Petrarch’s Trionfi, but declares: “La procedencia . . . no es 
segura ni muchfsimo més.” It is not, indeed, for, in the Trionfi, the doctor’s name is not 
given. I suspect that the source was one of the medical books of the time. 

19 See J. E. Gillet’s “Date of Torres Naharro’s Death,” Hispanic Review, tv, 41-46. 

20 Propalladia, ed. Menéndez y Pelayo (Madrid, 1900), 11, p. xcv. Menéndez y Pelayo 
points out not only Torres Naharro’s use of this theme but also Camées’ and Moreto’s. 
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cizeumstances. Aquilana, crown prince of Hungary in disguise, has not 
oniy made himself indispensable to Bermudo, king of Spain, but un- 
known to the father, has won the love of his daughter Felicina. In a 
moment of emotional struggle, however, this princess dismisses him 
harshly, and Aquilano falls so gravely ill that they send for the king. 
Immediately, Esculapius, Galen, and Polydarius are called in, and 
Esculapius suggests that the court ladies—among them Felicina and his 
own wife—be brought in to divert Aquilano. The princess enters first, 
and in the pounding pulse Esculapius knows the truth. Following the 
Plutarchian and Appian tradition, he first claims that it is his own wife 
that Aquilano loves, then reveals the truth. While Bermudo is weighing 
the punishment that should be meted out to this impertinent lover, the 
repentant heroine reviews the possible ways of suicide, among others 
that of “leaping from a tower” as her spiritual ancestor, Melibea, had 
done. Faceto, servant to Aquilano, then reveals the identity of his royal 
master, and all is well. 

This play of Torres Naharro,** who was born in Badajoz but spent 
many years of his life in Italy, is a fusion of various elements. In it have 
been welded: (1) scenes and characters that bespeak the influence of the 
sentimental novel of the day, particularly of the Celestina; (2) realistic 
bits of horseplay that are in keeping with Nuharro’s “comedias a noticia;” 
and (3) the classical story of Antiochus, Seleucus, and Stratonice. To 
Menéndez y Pelayo, it was a “‘comedia heroica, de ruido, y de teatro, a 
estilo de las de Lope de Vega, con infantas enamoradizas y principes 
disfrazados’”’—one in which, as Juan de Valdés had pointed out in his 
Didlogo de la lengua,” the style was uneven, the speeches of even the 
most elevated characters being “trivial and indecorous.’’ One must con- 
cede these strictures on its style and must grant that there are elements 
in it which look forward to Lope’s romantic plays, though they are pre- 
cisely those which could be found in the sentimental novel about him 
(particularly the Celestina) and in the historic story of Seleucus, Antio- 
chus, and Stratonice. Because of the very derived form in which we find 
the theme, it is not easy to indicate a specific source for this episode of 
the Aquilana. 


" Today it is considered one of the weaker plays of Torres Naharro, but it was in its 
own time the most popular of his works. See J. E. Gillet’s two articles: “Torres Naharro 
and the Spanish Drama of the Sixteenth Century” in (1) Homenaje a Bonilla y San Martin, 
(1930), 1, 437-468; (2) Hispanic Review, v, 193-207. It was perhaps written before 1511, 
though it was not included in editions of the Propalladia until 1524. There was a suelta 
around 1520(?). Strangely enough, in spite of his great influence, this story of the pulse 
does not seem to have found imitation in the inferior writers who followed him. It was ap- 
parently the native strain which left its deep impress. 

® Ed. Boehmer (Bonn, 1895), pp. 406-407. 
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Another poet, likewise from the western part of the peninsula and 
likewise a blend of national traditions and of Renaissance culture, was 
the next to be attracted to the theme. Around the year 1545, the youth- 
ful Luis de Camées (1524?-1580) wrote his “‘farsa,’”’ El rei Seleuco,* to be 
produced at court. Shortly thereafter he found himself in banishment, 
according to some because the king saw in the play an allusion to him- 
self or his ancestors, according to others because of his hopeless suit 
for ““Natercia”’ who, it has been suggested, was none other than King 
Manuel’s daughter (the Infanta Maria,” born in 1521). It is pleasant to 
surmise that this play was written by a lover as an object-lesson in 
generosity to a royal parent, but it is more probable that the very tol- 
erant attitude of the king is to be explained by the age in which it was 
written. At least there is much of the same atmosphere which exists in 
Bandello’s novel, published just nine years after this play was produced. 

El rei Seleuco, clearly a youthful effort, is in the main a dramatization 
of the classic theme with the addition of a prologue and epilogue (in the 
spirit, if not the form, of Naharro’s introitos) together with a few minor 
characters who are brought in either to afford comic relief or to furnish 
songs or dances with which to alleviate the protagonist’s suffering. One 
should point out that the doctor is not named and that the heroine, con- 
trary to classical tradition, is not entirely passive. 

It again is difficult to say what classical source was used. One might 
suspect Lucian perhaps—his account, translated to Latin, had been 
published in Lisbon just five years before—but Camées* does not follow 
the distinguishing features of this version. The truth is that by the time 
El rei Seleuco was written, the theme was common knowledge. In his 
Silva de varia leccién,?" first published in 1540, Pedro Mexia excuses him- 
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% See the Britannica. Yet Aubrey Bell, Studies in Portuguese Literature (Oxford, 1914) 
p. 123, indicates the beginning of the year 1549. 

*% Obras completas de Luis de Camées, ed. J. V. Barreto Feio and J. G. Monteiro (Lisbon, 
; 1843), m1, 254-297. La Barrera, Catdlogo (Madrid, 1860), could not find the date of the 
princeps. 

% Aubrey Bell (0p. cit., p. 123) identifies her as a lady-in-waiting to the Queen, Caterina 
de Athaide. 

%* He mentions Avicenra (p. 287), but that could not have been his source. (See p. 1031 
of this study.) 

7 Ed. Soc. de bib. esp. (Madrid, 1934), m, xiii, 75. He gives the physician’s name as 
Crasistrato, indicates Plutarch as his source, and characterizes the story as “muy hermosa.” 

Timoneda (died 1583) did not employ the anecdote in either of his two collections, but 
it was to appear again in Zapata’s “‘Miscelinea,” Memorial histérico (1895), x1, 187~188, 
which was written between 1592 and 1595. It is entitled Del prudente médico—his name is 
given as Cristrato—and the classical story is retold to illustrate the thesis: ‘“‘Asf tenga un 
médico cuantas ciencias hay en su memoria y en su estudio cuantos libros junt6 Tolomeo, 
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self from further elaboration on the basis that “seria muy largo de contar 
y también es cosa comtin que todos saben.’”’ That Camées knew the 
Aquilana in particular seems possible. Compare for instance Camées 
dialogue (p. 293): 
Rei: Dae-lha, porque eu espero Physico: No tira el mucho dinero 
de vos dar dinheiro e honra la mancha de la deshonra. 
quanto eu para elle quero. 


with Torres Naharro’s (1v, 317): 


Berm.: O sanelo tu mujer Bee Pcs a ee eee 
y paguelo mi moneda. . »- yono vendo el honor 
ni la mujer, ni la fe. 

In construction, this play is quite as primitive as Torres Naharro’s 
Aquilana: it is, indeed, not even divided into acts. Nevertheless, it has 
very real points of interest for the student of this theme. In the Spanish 
peninsula it is the only instance that has come to my attention where 
the original story has been dramatized without change. Even Torres 
Naharro, child of the Renaissance that he was in some ways, had rejected 
marriage of son and stepmother. 

The play is interesting, too, in that the author has introduced song and 
dance elements which are in keeping with the Portuguese’s love of music. 
The musicians come at the demand of the prince, who, like Calisto, 


requests: P . 
q Alguma cantiga triste, 


que todo meu mal consiste 
ha tristeza em que me vi.”8 





que fueron mAs de 20,000, y la discreta prudencia le falte, todo ser4 para mayores dajios 
de sus dolientes reos.” 

The story of Florisena (El emperador y su hijo), told in Mey’s Fabulario, of date 1613 
(See M. A. Buchanan’s study, ‘Sebastian Mey’s ‘Fabulario’,”” MLN, xx1, 167-171), can 
hardly be considered more than one of analogous situation—unless one accepts the second 
version of Lucian. (See p. 1012, n. 3 of this study.) Florisena is of the school of Stheneboea 
and Phaedra rather than of Stratonice’s. The theme was to be reborn in the sixteenth cen- 
tury with the stories of Don Carlos and his love for his stepmother Isabel de Valois: and 
in Robinson Jeffers’ Cawdor we have it in modern American dress. 

The history of Stratonice was even told in ballad form. Alonso de Fuentes, Libro de los 
quarenta cantos pelegrinos (Zaragoza, 1564), Parte m1, canto vii, 317v.-319v., after warning 
his readers that no man should judge himself immune from love and after recommending 
St. Thomas’ three remedies in the case of unlawful love, tells the story of Antiochus and his 
stepmother. The doctor is not named. A few years later (1587), Juan de la Cueva published 
his ballad on Antiochus in the Coro febeo. (For a modern edition, see BAE, x, 338-339.) 
Like Fuentes’ ballad, this follows traditional lines. Neither can be considered particularly 
beautiful. 

If the theme ever appeared in the short story of Spain—even in derived form—I do not 
know it. 

28 P, 279. The only other reference that I have for Portugal follows this tradition of 
song. See p. 1027 of this study. 
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The dances are introduced between the prologue and the play proper: 
“e despois de cantarem, farao huma danga de espadas (cousa muito para 
ver); entra mais el rei dom Sancho bailando os matachins.... ’* 

There are still other points that draw our interest: some Erasmian 
satire on those clerics who have no sons but only nephews; a hint of class 
relations in the maid who, while preparing the bed for her lovesick young 
master, complains to herself of the ““mimos de grandes senhores”’ ;*° the 
young wife who, married to an old man advises: 


Ninguem venda a liberdade que o forcado casamento 
puis nao pode resgatar por alcancar alto assento; 
onde ndo tée a vontade, que, emfin, todo o senhorio 
que nao ha mor desvario est4 no contentamento.* 


In general, the atmosphere that the main characters breathe is the gently 
melancholy one of the school of Garcilaso.* Stratonice, who is here made 
to share the suffering of Antiochus, cries out in desperation (p. 284): 
“Sejamos juntos na morte pois o nao somos na vida.” For Antiochus it is 


destiny: Senhora ¢ qual desatino 


me trouxe a tanta tristura? 
Foi, Senhora, por ventura 
a férca do meu destino, 
como vossa formosura?* 


Seleuco generously throws all the blame on “‘love’”’—not on his son—and 
having concluded sympathetically ‘‘... por amor verdadeiro tudo se 
péde deixar,’ he turns over his young wife and his kingdom to his son. 

In the far-flung theatre of Lope there is, so far as Iknow, no drama- 
tization of the classic story, but the dramatist has, in La gran columna 
fogosa,® made use of the pulse beat in order to make known to her father 
Antonia’s love for the socially inferior Patricio. One might point out as 
further details that are analogous to our theme, though more or less 
inevitable given the general situation: Antonia’s “terrible desasosiego”’ 
(11, 201), her father’s early opposition to the marriage, and his ultimate 
acquiescence in the matter. 


2 P. 264. 

8° This attitude is reflected even more strongly in the Aquilana. As Mr. Gillet has pointed 
out, there is an “undertone of social discontent” in Tcires Naharro’s works. See p. 1016, 
n. 21. 

1 P, 284, 

% See Angel Valbuena Prat’s “‘Camées y Garcilaso” in Hom. a Bonilla y San Martin, u, 
469-478. This study does not include Camées’ plays, but it proves his love for Garcilaso. 

® Pp. 276-277. 

* P. 296. Cf. with Bandello’s attitude in his version. See p. 1014 of this study. 

* First printed by Menéndez y Pelayo, Obras de Lope de Vega, 1v (Madrid, 1894). See 
Act 11, 206-207. There is a manuscript in the Biblioteca Nacional (No. 14874) carrying 
“aprobaciones originales” that are dated 1629. 
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1020 The Theme of “Stratonice”’ 


There is, moreover, reference to the theme in Los pastores de Belén® 
and in the Primera parte of Don Juan de Castro.*" In the first case it is 
used as a parallel for the “pasién bastarda” which Amnon feels for his 
sister Tamar.** In the second instance, the princess of Galicia uses it— 
along with the uglier stories of Pasife, Menofén, Mirra (sic), and 
Tolomeo—to excuse the unlawful love which she offers her stepson, Don 
Juan, just as Casandra of El castigo sin venganza employs it by way of 
justification for her passion when attempting to break down Federico’s 
resistance. 

This last story, which like Stratonice’s is found in Bandello,®* has to do 
with the dissolute duke of Ferrara, who having determined for reasons 
of state to marry the young Casandra of Mantua, sends his illegitimate 
son Federico to bring her to court. The proximity of the young man, at 
the moment when her carriage is overturned in the river, enables him to 
save her life. Federico straightway transfers the love which he has 
hitherto felt for his cousin Aurora to Casandra. The marriage is never- 
theless consummated, but all are unhappy. The duke does not abandon 
his amours; the young wife, enraged at his neglect, is more and more 
attracted by her stepson; Federico falls ill, a prey to his secret passion; 
and Aurora is miserable seeing that Federico has forgotten their love. 
At this juncture of events, the duke, called to war by the pope, leaves the 
government of Ferrara in the hands of his son. During his absence, 
Casandra and Federico take fate into their own hands. The duke returns 


* Princeps, 1612. See ed. Obras sueltas, xv (1778), 68. The doctor here is Erisistrato. 
87 First printed in Parte XIX (Madrid, 1623). See BAE, 1, vii, 376. 
38 T have noted only one direct allusion to this theme in all of Tirso’s theatre (El amor 
médico, ed., BAE, 11, xv, 393-94): 
EI pulso tenéis amante; 
si Erasfstrato viviera, 
facilmente os conociera. 


Tirso may, however, have had in mind Erasistratus’ methods when writing: La venganza 
de Tamar (ed. NBAE, 1, vi, 419, lines beginning: ‘“‘Toma este pulso—”’), Dofia Beatriz de 
Silva (ed. NBAE, :, ii, 490, lines beginning: ‘“E] médico por el pulso—”), and Amar por 
arte mayor (ed. BAE, 11, xv, 433, lines beginning: “Oh sefior—’’). All mention the pulse 
as an index of love. In his Los triunfos de la verdad—see Deleitar aprovechando (Madrid, 
1631), pp. 90 v. and 92 v.—Tirso again seems to accept the theory of the “pulsus ama- 
torius.”’ 

I have no check on the references of other dramatists of the period. I should expect 
perusal of Rojas Zorrilla’s and Vélez de Guevara’s theatre to reveal some. 

39 Fl castigo sin venganza was first printed as a suelta in Barcelona, 1634, and then re- 
printed the following year in Madrid in Parte XXI. There is an autograph manuscript 
dated August Ist, 1631 (in the Ticknor collection at the Boston Public Library) which 
served as a source for the edition of C. F. Adolfo van Dam (Groninga, 1928). 

A. Schaeffer, Geschichte des spanischen Nationaldramas (Leipzig, 1890), 1, 88, has pointed 
out Lope’s indebtedness to Bandello. See also the edition of van Dam cited above, p. 59. 
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in due time. Apprised of the situation by an anonymous letter and having 
ascertained the truth of the accusation, he brings it about that Federico 
kills Casandra (without knowing who it is) and that he is in turn put to 
instant death for her murder. Aurora marries the Marqués who has long 
been her faithful admirer. 

The parallelism existing between this situation and the historic one of 
Antiochus, Seleucus, and Stratonice was recognized by Lope himself. He 
makes Casandra say to Federico (11, p. 578): 


Pues oye una antigua historia, en su ciencia que Galeno, 
que el amor quiere valor: conocié luego su agravio; 
Antfoco, enamorado 5isope HONE ck, ke, 

de su madrasta, enfermé Toméle el pulso y mandé 
de tristeza y de cuidado... que cuantas damas habfa 


0 Ee ee ae en palacio, entrasen. 
EI rey, su padre, afligido, ee ee ae 
cuantos médicos tenfa Cuando su madrasta entraba, 


junté y fué tiempo perdido; conocié en la alteracién 
que la causa no sufria del pulso que ella causaba 
que fuese amor conocido. su mal. 


Mas Erostrato (sic), mAs sabio 


It is not surprising that Lope should have preferred the story of 
Federico and Casandra to that of Antiochus and Stratonice. Aside from 
the fact that Lope was artist enough to realize a very real dramatic 
difficulty in the original theme—a point that I shall develop later—he 
knew only too well that it was completely at variance with the laws of 
the pundonor, not to speak of Christian ideas of morality. An age which 
protested Rojas’ Cada cual lo que toca*® because the protagonist had 
dared to forgive his wife for an indiscretion which antedated their mar- 
riage, would hardly accept a situation wherein the husband (no matter 
how generously!)“! turns over his wife to her stepson. It is true that 
the bloody solution of Lope’s husband—himself a roué who deserved from 
his wife nothing better than infidelity—is hardly more in keeping with 
Christian ethics than is Plutarch’s but it was evidently in harmony with 
the pundonoresque sentiments of the time.® 


“© Its date is unknown; Rojas died in 1648, and for at least two years before this the 
theatres had been closed. See Americo Castro’s edition (Madrid, 1917), pp. 183-185. It was 
first published as a suelta. 

“ Valerius Maximus gives his story as an example of a father’s generosity toward his 
son. A colleague in history has pointed out (in a misogynistic moment!) that “there might 
be various explanations of Seleucus’ willingness to give up his wife, but that if he gave up 
half his kingdom, then he was a generous man.” 

© For some reason, nevertheless, Lope’s play seems to have met reverses. He himself 
states that it was represented only once, “for causes which matter little to the reader.” 
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1022 The Theme of “‘Stratonice’’ 


The play of Moreto, Anttoco y Seleuco—or as it is sometimes known, 
A buen padre, mejor hijo“—was, in my opinion, suggested by the perusal 
of Lope’s El castigo sin venganza,“ though he no doubt thumbed his 
Plutarch or Appian before sitting down to his task. Seleuco, betrothed to 
the beautiful Estraténica, sends his son Antfoco to act as his second in 
bringing her to court. They meet in the forest, and in the darkness of 
that stormy night Antioco confides to his future stepmother—so that she 





This remark has led to many surmises, among others that the play may have brought to 
Philip IV’s mind (or the censor’s) the gossip about Don Carlos (son of Felipe II) and his 
love for his stepmother. It might appear from both Camées and Lope’s experience that it 
has not proved an acceptable theme to royalty. See van Dam (op. cit., p. 57) on this point. 

48 Primera parte (Madrid, 1654). It may be read in the BAZ, xxxrx. The second name 
was used primarily in the eighteenth century. 

Professor Anfbal points out to me that La fuerza de la ley is complementary to Antioco y 
Seleuco and could be well called A mal padre, peor hijo. It is for him, “the reverse of the 
medal,” a moral lesson which ‘‘demonstrates the inevitable alternative to the wise sacrifice 
eulogized in A nttoco.”” He adds: “ . . . in short we have [in these two plays] two schools of 
thought, and Moreto has depicted them both using the same character, Seleuco, to make 
the contrast more dramatic.” 

The point is an interesting one, though there is no question of a triangle between father 
and son nor of a psychiatrist who by study of emotional changes finds out the situation. 
The father Seleucus, who largely for reasons of state, marries his son Demetrius against the 
latter’s wishes (and at the expense of his daughter’s and his niece’s happiness as well), 
realizes ultimately that he is largely responsible for the adultery which follows. Moreto 
was evidently interested in the education of the young in the years of 1651-53; cf. also 
De fuera vendré, which might well be entitled A mala tia, peor sobrina. He gave further evi- 
dence of this interest in 1659, the year in which No puede ser was played as a “new” comedy. 

“ There are two other plays in Moreto’s theatre, aside from A ntioco, which are indicative 
of the lasting impression that El castigo sin venganza made on Moreto: La fuerza de la ley 
(written in 1651) and El poder de la amistad (finished in 1652). 

The verbal influence of Lope’s play on the three comedias of Moreto diminishes in the 
following order: Antioco y Seleuco, La fuerza de la ley (1651), and El poder de la amistad 
(1652). This gradual decrease of influence, when taken in connection with certain other 
facts, strongly points to Amttoco y Seleuco’s having been written a short time before La 
fuerza de la ley, that is in late 1650 or early 1651. 

This date is further indicated by the fact that, like La fuerza de la ley, it claims in its 
final lines to be a “true history.”” While no study has been made to ascertain just how much 
relation this phrase, found at the end of so many comedias of the seventeenth century, has 
to do with the various decrees of 1644, 1646, and 1651 (February), which permitted only 
comedias de historias or vidas de santos, it is my present opinion (based on incomplete data 
that I have been collecting for some time) that those plays which make this claim—and 
especially those which are so novelescas in tone that the author feared that they would not 
pass the censor—were almost all printed after 1651 (the public theatres were closed com- 
pletely a large part of the time between 1644 and 1650) and that in the case of many of 
these which are known to have been written before that time, the final lines at least were 
altered to meet this new law of 1651 which includes the phrase “En esta corte se ha ido 
tolerando el que haya comedias de historias . . . ”’ See Rennert, The Spanish Stage (N. Y., 
1909), p. 250. In the case of Moreto’s plays, I am convinced that the claim is significant. 
It is a point which I hope to develop later. 
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may plead his cause with the king—that he is madly in love with a 
portrait® which has been found on the battlefield; that his efforts to find 
the original have been in vain; that he was unwilling, because of his love, 
to meet his father’s demand that he marry his cousin Astrea who had 
been reared with him. When lights are at last brought, the two discover 
to their dismay that Estraténica is the original of the portrait. Arrived at 
court, Antfoco is so ill that his father postpones his marriage to Estra- 
ténica. Through Erasistratus’ careful observation of emotional index- 
es—the check on the pulse is not mentioned—the king discovers the 
secret of his son and determines to give up his own marriage in order to 
save the latter’s health and happiness. Antfoco, not to be outdone in 
generosity, pretends an affection for Astrea which he does not feel, thus 
renouncing his love for Estraténica. So violent, however, is the attack of 
illness that follows this act of sacrifice that Seleuco realizes the truth and, 
to make it impossible, offers his own hand to his niece. 

That Moreto has used Lope’s play as a point of departure is, to my 
mind, certain.“ We have already pointed out the outline of this historic 


It is possible that this detail, as well as that of the storm, may have been suggested 
by Luca Assarino’s novel, Stratonica. (See p. 1030, n. 62 of this study.) In it both storm and 
portrait play an important réle in the plot, though the circumstances surrounding their 
use are not analogous. 

The thought may occur to the student of French literature that the elder Brosse’s play, 
La Stratonice ou Le Malade d’ Amour (first published in 1644) may have influenced Moreto’s 
work. I have not seen Brosse’s play. For a resumé, see H. C. Lancaster’s A History of 
French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Century (Paris, 1932), u, 397-399 and 473. 
But it is, to my mind, Aighly improbable that it had any influence on Moreto’s Antioco. 
The dramatic flow was from Spain to France at that time, Brosse himself being one of the 
many who helped themselves with largesse from the granary of Spanish plots. It remains 
to be shown, moreover, that Moreto knew more French than the word allons (spelled alén). 

* Tt is also possible that the lost auto of Cubillo de Aragén, El rey Seleuco en Asia (listed 
in Medel’s Indice) may have influenced Moreto’s play or been influenced by it. Cubillo, 
born in Granada in the early years of the seventeenth century, was writing plays as early 
as 1632. He was still living as late as 1660. 

From the title of this play, however, it is far from certain that it had to do with the 
situation under discussion. Not every work in which there is a Seleucus or Antiochus is 
related to our theme. For instance, Lope’s El rey por semejanza has for one of its chief 
characters “E] rey Antfoco de Asiria” and Belmonte’s Los tres seriores del mundo, a “Se- 
leuco.” Moreover see note 62 of this study. 

Moreto has almost certainly utilized bits of other plays. The first scenes of Antioco 
(with its contrast of Luquete’s ‘capa tosca . . . burda” and his master’s “‘delgada y guarne- 
cida” as well as the lines which start “(Hay mds que ver al labrador sencillo . . . ) are 
strongly reminiscent of the Peribdriez. Luquete’s question ““:No se antoj6 a una prefiada 
morder a un fraile el pescuezo?” is probably a reference to Tirso’s Gilote whose wife 
Torilda had just this strange desire. See Ventura te dé Dios, hijo (NBAE edition, 1, x, 381). 

Moreto’s mind was in fact a veritable work-bag stuffed with refazos that had been clipped 
from the many plays he had read. Cancer was right! See my study The Dram. Art of Moreto 
(Northampton, Mass., 1931-32), pp. 28-29. 
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story which is found in Lope’s play. Note as well, the following bits of 
dialogue, which come from identical settings: 


El castigo sin venganza” 


Tres veces, sefiora, beso 
vuestra mano: una por vos, 
con que humilde me sujeto 
a ser vuestro mientras viva, 
destos vasallos ejemplo; 

la segunda por el duque, 
mi sefior, a quien respeto 
obediente; y la tercera 

por mf, porque no teniendo 
mAs por vuestra obligacién 
ni menos por su precepto, 
sea de mi voluntad, 

sefiora, reconoceros.... 


Or the following metaphors :* 


El castigo sin venganza 


El cazador con industria 

pone al pelicano indiano 

fuego alrededor del nido 

y él, decendiendo (sic) de un 4rbol 
para librar a sus hijos, 

bate las alas turbado, 

con que mAs enciende el fuego 
que piensa que est4 matando. 
Finalmente se le queman, 

y sin alas, en el campo 

se deja coger, no viendo 

que era imposible volando. 
Mis pensamientos, que son 
hijos de mi amor, que guardo 
en el nido del silencio, 

se estan, Sefiora, abrazando: 
bate las alas amor 

y enciéndelos por librarlos. 
Crece el fuego y él se quema. 
TG me engafias, yo me abraso; 
ta me incitas, yo me pierdo; 
t@ me animas, yo me espanto; 


Anttoco y Seleuco*” 


Tres veces la mano os beso: 
primero por reina mfa, 

a quien juro el vasallaje 

que mi lealtad acredita; 

otra por esposa y duejfio 

de mi padre en quien se cifra; 
y la tercera es por ser... 
Mas !ay de mil! en vano anima 
mi esfuerzo la voz; yo muero. 
Sefior, sefior, mi desdicha 

me mata. (Cae el principe.) 


Anttoco y Seleuco 


El cazador con industria, 
para coger sin defensa 

a los simples pajarillos, 

finge un Arbol y le llena 

de la liga que los prende; 
luego otros p4jaros lleva, 
que allf junto estén cantando. 
Los que descuidados vuelan 
oyen la voz conocida, 

y al tierno silbo se acercan, 
pensando hallar compaiifa, 

y en triste prisi6n se quedan. 
Vos sois como el cazador, 
que el Arbol de la fineza 
tenéis lleno de la liga 

de amor, que las almas ciega. 
LLevais el Ianto, el suspiro, 
el dolor y la tristeza, 

que son tan dulces reclamos, 
que Ilamardn a las piedras. 
Yo soy la simple avecilla, 
que ignorando la cautela, 


“7 Lope’s: BAE, xxv, i, 573; Moreto’s: BAE, xxx1x, i, 44. 


8 Lope’s: 11, 576; Moreto’s, u1, vi, 48. 
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ti me esfuerzas, yo me turbo; oigo su voz, muevo el vuelo, 

tG me libras, yo me enlazo; y ellos tristes se lamentan. 

ta me llevas, yo me quedo; Yo los escucho piadosa, 

ti me ensefias, yo me atajo; ellos repiten la queja; 

porque es tanto mi peligro yo me acerco enternecida, 

que juzgo por menos dafio, vos avivais su querella; 

pues todo ha de ser morir, yo voy a daros alivio, 

morir sufriendo y callando. vuestro coraz6n me empejia; 
yo ignoro el riesgo, él me llama; 
yo me abato, él se lamenta; 
yo le escucho, él me enternece; 
yo me detengo, él se queja, 
yo en efecto me despefio.*® 


If the play be compared with the classical account, there are significant 
changes. Aside from the sub-plots which have been added to the original 
story and apart from the elimination of Erasistratus’ trick in making 
known the truth—a detail which evidently detracted from the dignity of 
the situation—it should be noted that Stratonice is never married to the 
king; she is betrothed. With the rigid requirements that had been im- 
posed on the theatre, first in 1644 and again in 1650, it is certain that 
had Moreto retained the original pattern, the play would never have 
passed the censors. I am, however, equally certain that this dramatist’s 


personal inclinations would have dictated the change without external 
pressure. 

On the other hand, it is not difficult to understand why the theme 
should have appealed to Moreto. Of Italian parents who lived in Madrid, 
the courtly Moreto has peopled his stage with poetic and languid young 


#* For other verbal similarities compare: (1) Lope’s gloss, “En fin, Sefiora, me veo sin mf, 
sin vos y sin Dios” (1, 578) with Moreto’s “sin mf, sin él, y sin vos” and the variations he 
has rung on these lines (11, iv, 51); (2) Lope’s “Qué voces son aquéllas?” (1, 570) with 
Moreto’s “mas 2Y qué voces son éstas?”’; his ““y como celos son linces” (E/ castigo, m1, 579) 
with “también son linces los celos” (A nfioco, 1, v, 43). 

Compare, too, the similarity of ideas reflected in Batfn’s question ““¢No era mejor para 
tf esta clavellina fresca?”’ (El castigo, 1, 572) with that of Luquete: “Pues mds glorioso 
cas4ndote con ella no quedaba . . . ?”” (Antioco, 1, 1, 39) as well as the distrust that each 
exhibits toward his “‘betters’’ in matters of money (El castigo, 111, 583 and Antioco, 1, vi, 
43). And finally note the similarity of development in (a) Lope’s scene wherein the pro- 


(b) in the welcome accorded the heroine on her arrival at court (concluding scenes of Act 1 
in both cases). Still further analogies could be pointed out if space permitted. 

In recasting Lope’s play, Moreto has worked in a thoroughly characteristic fashion; he 
has (1) increased the didactic and the comic, (2) rejected the tragic conclusion; (3) added 
songs; (4) eliminated all characters that are not dramatically essential and rationalized 
the action of those that remain. Needless to say, he has lost much of the poetic beauty of the 
original. 
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courtiers who are evidently a reflection of the elegant but devitalized 
and emasculated atmosphere of the court that lay about him. They 
are ever characterized by generosity of spirit, and on the banner that 
takes them to victory are written these words: Amor omnia vincit. What 
better story than that of Antiochus and Stratonice to illustrate this 
dramatic formula of love and generosity? And how easy to transplant 
this love-sick young prince from the ambient of Appian’s Greece to 
Philip IV’s Spain! Moreover, as a theme, it had two other advantages: 
(1) it conformed to the requirements of a historical play, and (2) it not 
only permitted, but even seemed to demand music. Thus it met in 
measure the increasing interest that Madrid society was feeling for a new 
genre, the zarzuela. 

There is no reason to suppose that Meecte? s play gave offense in any 
direction. Indeed, from the imitations to which it gave birth as well as 
from the performances that are recorded for it, it was reasonably 
popular not only in its own century but at later periods.® 

Just nine years after the publication of Moreto’s play Don Antonio 
Folch de Cardona, Marqués de Castelnou, of a noble Valencian family, 
gave to the press, El mds heroico silencio. This dramatist, it would 
seem, knew both Lope’s and Moreto’s plays, though there is no verbal 
borrowing to prove the debt. While keeping the line-up of Lope’s char- 
acters (without conserving their names), he has borrowed from Moreto 
the episode of the portrait. Interestingly enough, he has followed Valerius 
Maximus in making the god-out-of-the-machine an astrologer rather 
than a doctor, but he has preferred the name Erasistratus to Leptinis. 
To him he has given a daughter Irene (of the Lopean rather than the 


50 Cotarelo (La bibl. de Moreto, Madrid, 1927, p. 20) records six editions of this play, aside 
from the princeps. 

Compilations for performances in Valladolid, Barcelona, Valencia, and Madrid are as 
follows: 

Valladolid (between 1681 and 1798): from 1681-1700, ten times; between 1701-56), six- 
teen times; between 1757-98, none. See N. Alonso Cortés, El teatro en Valladolid (Madrid, 
1923), 286-413. 

Barcelona (between 1718 and 1794): An Anftoco was acted once in 1729; then, between 
1774 and 1787, it was presented nine times. See A. Par, ‘“Representaciones teatrales en 
Barcelona,” Bol. de la Real. Academia, xvi, 326-346, 492-513, 594-614. 

Valencia (first half of 18th century): It was played twelve times. Cf. with El desdén’s 
37 performances, No puede ser’s 25, etc. See E. Julid, “Preferencias teatrales del pablico 
valenciano en el siglo xvi,” Rev. de fil. esp., 1933, 113-159. 

Madrid: The theme was before the public (between 1784 and 1810) thirteen times, 
sometimes under the title El gran Seleuco. See Cotarelo, Isidoro Mdiquez (Madrid, 1902), 
pp. 574-837, and Ada Coe, Catélogo bibliogréfico, Johns Hopkins Studies (1935). There is 
a review of a performance in the Memorial literario of 1784 which criticizes it primarily for 
its anachronisms. % First published in the Escogidas, Parte xx1 (Madrid, 1663). 
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Moretean mold) who takes the place of Aurora in El castigo sin venganza 
and of Astrea in Antfoco y Seleuco. She marries not the king but the 
faithful lever who, like Lope’s Marqués, has long hovered in the shadows. 
Although this play seldom rises above the mediocre, it was well received, 
according to la Barrera, and was printed on different occasions. 

In its next reincarnation, the theme was again unfortunate. Sometime 
before 1682, Matos Fragoso (?),5 Alonso de Olmedo, and Jusepe Royo 
(sic in Paz y Melia; Jusepe Rojo perhaps?) wrote a burlesque, Antfoco y 
Seleuco, whick has followed Moreto’s play scene by scene and, in many 
cases, line by line. Although the story should lend itself nicely to this 
particular genre, the results in this case must be judged a failure. It was 
evidently done in great haste. 

In 1781, some one hundred years after the production of this burlesque 
there was given at the Queluz theatre (near Lisbon) Seleuco, re di Siria. 
Joao de Sousa Carvalho was the author of this “‘serenata a cinque voci,”’ 
written to celebrate the birthday of that weak and vacillating monarch, 
Peter III. Carvalho was a native of Alemtejo and after studying in Italy 
returned to his native country to become professor of composition in the 
Seminario Patriarchal and “‘mestre” for the royal family. I have not 
been able to see this “serenade” which is still in manuscript.* The title 
is suggestive of Camées’ work, and one may surmise that the composer 
has but carried further the musical tradition which that great Portuguese 
had begun. 

In Madrid at the turn of the century this theme was again to be given 
musical form. From Cotarelo’s Isidoro Médiquez, we find that on 
May 30, 1800, El gran Seleuco (‘‘nueva’’) was presented at the Principe 
(“Cantaron el Bufo, Laureana, y Camas’’) and that the following year 
(April 5th) there was a performance at the Cruz, entitled Antioco y 
Seleuco, in which one Monteguis “‘sang for the first time.” On June Sth of 
the same year, El gran Seleuco was again sung. Both play and author— 
the two titles probably represent but one work—are unknown to me. 

There is still further evidence of interest in this theme in the early 
vears of the nineteenth century. In 1811, a certain Alvaro Rojas Isunza 


52 See MS 16908, Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid. The author of Act 1 is not indicated, but 
as Paz y Melia has indicated, Catélogo (Madrid, 1934), 1, 29, the handwriting certainly 
looks like Matos Fragoso’s. Given the many occasions on which this Portuguese col- 
laborated with Moreto, together with his preeminence as a dramatist over his collaborators, 
it is, to me, highly probable that he was the driving force in this enterprise. Alonso de 
Olmedo died in 1682. 

53 It belonged in 1898 to J. Antonio da Fonseca e Vasconcellos who has supplied the 
small amount of information that I have been able to find concerning this musician. See 
his Os musicos portuguezes (Porto, 1870), 1, 40-42, and Catalogue des livres rares ... d’un 
amateur (Porto, 1898), p. 187. * Pp. 620, 628, 630. 
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—apparently unknown to the bibliographers, but Basque on his mother’s 
side if we may judge by the name—published in Valencia his very 
curious Lidian amor y poder hasta llegar a vencer, Seleuco rey de Siria, 0 a 
buen padre mejor hijo.™ As the last portion of this tripartite title would 
indicate, the dramatist knew Moreto’s work. It is in fact a revision of his 
play in which several scenes of the second and third acts have been 
carried over bodily.* Apparently Lidian amor y podor was written for a 
boy’s school, for the four characters who appear on the stage are all men: 
Seleuco, Antioco, Crisistrato (sic), and the gracioso, Luquete.*’ Strato- 
nice loses all corporeal existence and appears in photograph only. All 
other feminine characters are similarly disembodied: when Erasistratus 
would ascertain the name of the lady, he brings in a series of retratos, 
among them Stratonice’s. Antiochus’ violent emotion on seeing it—‘‘se 
levanta furioso y arroja los retratos’—is sufficient evidence for the 
physician. For the first time since Plutarch’s days, the unhappy lover 
attempts to find an answer to his troubles in self-destruction. His instru- 
ment is poison: the age of Romanticism is not far away, even though this 
play rigidly observes the unities.** 

Glancing backward, one is struck by certain things. In the list of those 
dramatists who have been directly concerned with the theme, there is 
not a single author from Castile nor from any other central province. 
Torres Naharro was from Extremadura; Camées and Matos Fragoso 


were Portuguese; Moreto was Italian; Cardona, Valencian; Rojas 
Isunza (to judge by his name), Basque on his mother’s side. Cubillo, if 
his lost auto should have been concerned with this theme, was from 
Granada. Extending this glance to other literary forms, we find that 


5% No. 98, Josef Ferrer de Orga (Valencia, 1811), 20 pp. This play is to be found in 
Freiburg. % In Moreto’s play, 11, 1-3, 8; m1, 7, 8. There are cuts. 

57 This name is borrowed from Moreto’s play. 

58 The literary worth of this four de force is nil, but there is one speech in it which reflects 
a tolerance that is interesting, given the troubled times in which it must have been written. 
Antiochus, having conquered Demetrius, hopes his father will not insist on destruction of 
the vanquished but will come to terms with him. He asks (1, 4): 


Los poderes destruidos, luego, jcudnto mejor es 
aunque se logren y venzan, que tratos de paz pretendan 
equé ventajas facilitan? evitar tantos rigores 
Ningunas. Todo es tragedia. que igualmente se toleran! 
Llora el vencedor (si es justo) AdemAs que lo que hoy pasa 
los soldados que se quedan por mi contrario, la adversa 
victimas de la campaifia, fortuna puede hacer mafiana 
aunque con victoria sea; que a mf talvez me suceda, 
el estado que conquista y siempre es bueno temer 
arruinado se le entrega; en dicha, desdicha cierta. 


Is this at once a plea and a warning to Napoleon’s forces? 
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Luis Zapata was extremefio. Pedro Mejia, Alonso de Fuentes, and Juan 
de la Cueva, sevillanos. The interest in the theme was then well localized 
in Portugal, Extremadura, Andalucia, and Valencia. It seems to have 
appealed neither to the Spaniard of the central part of the peninsula nor 
to the Catalan.*® 

In its Spanish evolution at least, the story can hardly be said to have 
justified itself dramatically; indeed, so far as I know, it has not produced 
a masterpiece in any country nor has any dramatist of first rank at- 
tempted it. Moreto’s work represents the maximum of literary finish 
that it was to attain in the Spanish peninsula; and while it is far from 
being his worst play, it likewise falls short of the standard set in such 
comedias as El desdén con el desdén or No puede ser. 

There is a reason—a reason which is inherent in the very make-up of 
the story itself. It is not, in my opinion, chance that Lope took from Ban- 
dello another one with a similar triangle but of a different ending. The 
situation is basically tragic and calls for a tragic outcome. Yet with the 
crafty doctor as a stage director, it turns into a comedy with a happy 
conclusion which in anecdotal form incites amusement but which in 
dramatized form would necessarily offend the ethics of a Christian 
audience. The author who would adapt it to the stage had two ways out. 
He could, as did Moreto, change relationships of the classic story, 
making Stratonice the betrothed, rather than the wife, of Seleucus*°—in 
which case, not only is history controverted, but Antiochus’ withering- 
away appears excessive (even unnecessary) and the play takes on an 
atmosphere of sickly sentimentality. The other alternative was to change 
the ending to a tragic one, but in that case it tended to lose its identity as 
a story and to become one with such stories as that of the Duke of 
Ferrara which Lope preferred. I its classic form, it is, as a colleague of 
mine has pointed out, better suited toa Gilbert and Sullivan opera than 
to any other dramatic form. 


59 Of those authors who are linked to the theme by virtue of mere reference, only Tirso is, 
as it happens, of Castilian blood. Rodrigo de Cota (if he be the author of the first act of 
the Celestina) was of Jewish blood and Lope was of mountain stock. I would not, with this 
statement, have one conclude that I am denying Lope’s national qualities! 

60 Ail dramatists have found it convenient to forget a historical fact mentioned by both 
Appian and Plutarch: the son which Stratonice had borne Seleucus before her marriage to 
Antiochus. In Don Juan de Castro, the royal stepmother has a son, but this character be- 
longs in the class of conscious adultresses rather than in that of Stratonice who, it should 
be remembered, was divorced and remarried according to the wishes of her royal spouse 
and the laws of her country. 

Mr. Lancaster would perhaps not agree with this statement. In commenting on 
Brosse’s Stratonice (to which he applies depreciatively the term “‘opéra—bouffe’’), he adds 
(op. cit., part 1, 1, p. 399): “The subject is one from which a great dramatist could have 
drawn a tragedy of passion and renunciation.”’ It seems to me that this is possible only 
if the end is made tragic, and in that case the story ceases to be what it is. 
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Though the theme never attained the popularity that it did in France 
or in Italy, there were three periods in Spanish history which were 


® The list for Italy is a very long one. In fact, one gains the impression that Italy is the 
home of this theme, and that it is from there that interest has radiated. All of the refer- 
ences that I have in my files may be found in the following sources (under the names of 
the three principal characters): Lione Allacci, Drammaturgia (Venice, 1755); Giambattista 
Passano, Dizionario di opere anonime e pseudonime in supplemento a quello di Gaetano 
Melzi—the reference is to a dictionary of ‘the same name, published in 1857 in Milano— 
(Ancona, 1887); Salvioli, Bibliografia universale del teatro drammatico italiano—extends 
only through “C”—(Venice, 1903); J. Towers, Dictionary—catalogue of Operas and Oper- 
ettas—limited to those performed on the public stage—(Morgantown, W. Va., 1910). It 
should be kept in mind that plays named Antioco do not always refer to our theme. For 
instance, the Antioco attributed to Niccolé Minato (Venice, 1658) has to do with Antiochus 
II, who was married first to Laodice and then to Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy II. When 
the development of this theme is known in other countries, it will be found, I suspect, that 
Luca Assarino’s novel Stratonica—there were editions of 1635 (2), 1637, 1638 (2), and 1651 
—played a large part in stimulating interest in Italy and France of the seventeenth century. 
There was a French translation by Claude de Malleville et d’Andiguier in 1640 which had 
a second edition in 1651. Moreover, it was translated into English in 1651 and in 1653 
into German. In turn it may have drawn inspiration from Angelita Scaramuccia’s La 
Stratonica (““Tragicomedia in prosa e con gl’intermezzi in verso”), 1609. From this title, 
it would seem that it was a woman who was the first to center attention on the heroine. In 
Spain, interestingly enough, there is no version which has for its title the name of the 
heroine, though in France and in Italy, after Assarino’s novel, this became the more usual 
one. Assarino himself was born in Andalucfa. 

For France I have the following references: Brosse, Stratonice (1644); Du Fayot, La 
nouvelle Stratonice (1657); Quinault, Stratonice (1666); Thomas Corneille, Antiochus (1666); 
Peyraud de Beaussol, Stratonice, date unknown to me; H. M. F. Langlé, Antiochus et 
Stratonice; Mehul (music) and O. C. Hoffman (words), Stratonice (“Comédie heroique”), 
1792; E. M. Diet, Stratonice, date unknown; A. Fournier (music) and M. Louis Gallet 
(words), Stratonice (‘‘Opera en un acte”), 1892. Other derivates are: Rayssiguier’s La 
Celidée (1635); Desmaretz, Aspasie (1636); Gillet de la Tessonerie, Triomphe des cing 
passions (1642); Campistron, Tiridate (1691). In Soleinne’s catalog (No. 1158), there is 
mention of a La mort d’Antiochus, which may be related to this theme. There was a novel 
Antiochus, Prince de Syrie (“histoire galante,” 1679) which is “apparently the same” as 
Les amours D’ Antiochus, Prince de la Syrie, et de la Reine Stratonique (1679). See R. Wil- 
liams, Bibl. of the Seventeenth Century Novel in France, pp. 270, 725. Prof. Williams be- 
lieves this work may be related to Luca Assarino’s novel. See also Prof. H. C. Lancaster’s 
A Hist. of French Dramatic Lit. in the Seventeenth Century (Baltimore, 1926-36) under the 
names of the dramatists given above. 

My English references indicate much less interest: John Mottley, Antiochus (“A 
tragedy”), 1721; T. Chas. Shackborough (“‘A gentleman of Gloucester’’), Antiochus, 1740. 
Thomas Francklin in his edition of Lucian’s works (1v, 362) mentions a tragedy on this 
subject which was printed but never acted in 1733. He did not know the name of the 
author, nor do I. 

German versions of which I have notice would indicate some attraction for the nine- 
teenth century: C. Gaupner, Antiochus und Stratonice (An opera or operetta—see J. Towers 
op. cit.); Johann Jacob Engel, Stratonice (1801); Hermann Stegemann, Stratonika (‘‘Trauer- 
spiel”), 1888. See L. Melitz, Die Theaterstiicke der Weliliteratur (Berlin, 1920). 

Ingres, Adrien van der Werff, and others have found inspiration in this theme for their 
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favorable to its development: the first decades of the sixteenth century, 
the reign of Philip IV, the age of Godoy and Maria Luisa. All of these 
were periods of moral corruption and luxurious living, in court circles at 
least. Since the Council of Trent (1545-63), it has not appeared on 
the Spanish stage in its original dress. Indeed I know of only one play 
since that time where the dramatist has dared to follow the historical 
facts: this isa “cinematic drama’”’ by Nino Fondacaro,® entitled Strat- 
onica, which belongs to our own epoch. 


In concluding this study, we must say a few words about the scientific 
interest that such a theme necessarily holds. Physicians through the ages 
have weighed the theory of the “pulsus amatorius,”’ some accepting it, 
a few rejecting it. In a second century (A.p.) Life of Hippocrates, usually 
called the “pseudo-Soranus”’ Life, it is stated that the Father of Medicine 
(born 460? B.c.) made use of the pulse to discover the malady of Per- 
diccas, son of Alexander I of Macedonia. Galen (130-200 a.p.) claims to 
have found out by its throbbing that Justa, wife to the consul Boethius, 
was in love with Pylades, the player, and that Polyarchus’ heart was 
beating fast for Argenis. Paulus Aegineta thought the state of the pulse 
reflected the emotional life of the individual. Cardonne, as we have 
indicated, tells an anecdote of the Arabic physician, Avicenna, who by 
pulse reactions (in combination with word association) succeeds in 
locating first the town, street, and house, then the young lady herself who 
was essential to his patient’s cure.® Burton, in his Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,®" while expounding on the symptoms of love and quoting in that 
connection Aristophanes to the effect that “love and drunkenness cannot 
be concealed,” mentions among those physicians who have discussed the 
matter not only those cases I have just cited, but also several fifteenth 
and sixteenth century authorities: Bernardus de Gordonius (Scotch); 
Antonio Guianerius and Johannus Nevisanus (Italians); Johannus 
Langius de Lemberg (German); Valescus de Taranta (Portuguese) ; and 
Franciscus Valesius (Spanish).** Vasco de Taranta, as his name is given in 
Espasa’s Encyclopedia, was a contemporary of Torres Naharro, and his 





pictures. See Larousse, Grand Dictionnaire Universal (under Stratonice) for its influence in 
painting, sculpture, etc. 

® Given the Petrarchan influence in Spain during Juan II’s reign, one is surprised that 
the theme did not appear at that time. Perhaps the answer lies in the predilection of that 
period for lyric poetry. I do not find it in Juan de Mena’s Trescientas. 

* There may be others. Any one who may wish to take up the study of the theme in 
other countries will find it an interesting point to follow. % Messina, 1931. 

% J. R. Whitwell in his Historical Notes on Psychiatry (Philadelphia, 1937), p. 96, gives 
the story. 67 Ed. Floyd Dell and Paul Jordan-Smith (1927), p. 723. 

88 These names may all be found in the British Museum Catalogue. They are in some 
cases commentators of Galen and are connected with the complete edition of his works put 
out in 1541. See also J. R. Whitwell’s book cited above. 
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chief claim to fame is that his De epidemia et peste (Barcelona, 1475) is 
supposedly the first medical book published in Spain.®* Of the list just 
quoted, only the Spaniard, the “divine” Francisco Valles, who was court 
doctor to Philip II, denied the dependability of the pulse’® as a measure 
of emotion. Joseph Struthius, “that Polonian,” not only used it as a love 
chronometer, but insisted that “all other passions of the mind may be 
discovered by it.” He adds: “‘And if you will know whether the men sus- 
pected be such or such, touch their arteries.”” From such a point of view 
to the modern “‘lie-detector,” there is but a step.” 


RutH LEE KENNEDY 
Smith College 


° See K. Haebler, Bibl. ibérica del siglo XV (Leipzig, 1917), 1, 183-184. His Philonium 
(1501) is probably the book that Burton had in mind. 

70 Med. Contr., 13, 1, 3, according to the Democritus Junior edition (1893), m1, 126. 
Valles’ dates are 1524-92. 1 Doctrines of pulses, v, cap. 17. 

7 What is the modern psychologist’s point of view? J. F. Dashiell, Fundamentals of 
General Psychology (1937), pp. 180-194. declares that “experimental study of emotion is 
the most baffling and tricky that the psychological laboratory knows—this in spite of the 
sphygmograph, the plethysmograph, the cardiograph, the sphygmomanometer, etc., which 
have been invented for that purpose. The scientist at the present writing is willing to con- 
cede as certain only that instrumentation will reveal “the mere fact of disturbance,” not 
that it will distinguish one emotional pattern from another. Applied to our story, this 
would mean Antiochus’ racing pulse could have been due to hatred for his mother-in-law 
rather than to love. 

Prof. Anibal points out to me that Mira de Amescua in El ejemplo mayor de la desdicha 
(Clas. cast., Vol. 82, 11, 200) was aware of this fact: 

Indicios son 
las turbaciones que han hecho 
de que tienen en el pecho 
alguna oculta pasién. 
Afecto es de amor o agravios; 
enemigos son o amantes. 


Here, as in the story of Stratonice, it is a royal wife who is concerned. 
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A MEASURE FOR THE EARLY FRENEAU’S 
DEBT TO MILTON 


HAT Philip Freneau, “the poet of the American Revolution,” out- 
spokenly devoted to the cause of freedom and the democratic ideal, 

and plunging into the midst of the political activities of his time with an 
ardor that forswore all compromise, bears a strong spiritual kinship to 
the blind poet of the Commonwealth certainly no one familiar with the 
stormy public careers of the two would for a moment deny. That this 
extended in Freneau’s earlier poetry to an actual literary discipleship 
has been more than once stated, but illustrated only in the most gen- 
eral terms.' The temptation to cite concrete examples of the youta- 
ful poet’s indebtedness to Paradise Lost, extending from borrowed phrase 
to actual paraphrase, is difficult to resist; “The Rising Glory of Amer- 
ica,” “The History of the Prophet Jonah,” and “The Monument of 
Phaon” in particular prove rich ground and practically unturned. How- 
ever, in the interest of exactness, as well as correction of what seems 
a mistaken attitude, it will be well to restrict the present discussion to one 
poem. Upon the publication of “‘The Power of Fancy” (1786) Freneau 
appended to line 33, “‘See’s this earth a distant star,” the note? ‘‘Milton’s 
Paradise Lost B. 11, v, 1052.” This allusion to Satan’s viewing ‘“‘this 
pendant world, in bigness as a star” has been several times cited as 
evidence of the American’s debt, but, strangely enough, with little effort 
to find substantiation in the matter and manner of the poem itself. 
Though the poet refers us to Paradise Lost, our immediate discovery 
here will be that the nearest and most constant kinship—as the dancing 
octosyllabics, prevailingly trochaic, with truncation of the final foot, 
suggest—is with “‘L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso,”’ particularly the latter. 
The use of this metre can hardly be called new, but few would gainsay 
the statement that it owed a fresh exuberance and a renewed popularity 
to the youthful Milton. The date of “The Power of Fancy” (written in 
1770) places it in a period when “Il Penseroso”’ and “L’Allegro” were 
coming to a tardy appreciation. The early half of the century appears to 
have witnessed no great enthusiasm for the companion pieces, despite 
such testimonies as John Hughes’ “The Picture” and the Miltonics of 
the elder Thomas Warton; however, the midpoint of the century saw, 
under the guidance of Joseph Warton and Thomas the Younger, imi- 


1 See Leon Howard, “The Influence of Milten on Colonial American Poetry,” in Hunt- 
ington Lib. Bul’n. No. 9. 
? All references are to the edition of F. L. Pattee (Princeton, 1902). 
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tation of these mood poems in a thousand inferior odes.? Among these, 
incidentally, Freneau’s poem achieves by contrast a stature almost 
towering. 

Professor Clark would have the poem to be derivative through a 
secondary source, making out a case for Warton’s “Ode to Fancy,” 
(which he proves beyond question to have been numbered among the 
volumes in the college library before the fire) as its immediate inspira- 
tion.* Yet the testimony of Freneau’s undergraduate verse, as well as of 
a friend and classmate, Hugh Henry Brackenridge, makes it clear that 
he was to a considerable degree preoccupied during his college years 
with playing the sedulous ape to the blind poet directly. Although 
Brackenridge was to continue the effort after college with considerable 
success, he writes of their collaboration in the Miltonics of the com- 
mencement poem,' the “Rising Glory of America,’’ that “on his part it 
was a task of labour, while the verse of his associate flowed smoothly.” Of 
course our bookish lad, who had read widely in his poets, and was to take 
the affirmative at commencement in September 1771 on the subject 
“Does ancient poetry excel modern,’ might have gone to the disciple in- 
stead of the prophet. Granting, for the moment, such a premise, this pres- 
ent writer would say that Freneau had caught no more than the barest 
suggestion of his subject; the most careful comparison reveals the two 
poems to have little in common. Nor is it usually in the nature of things 
for a superior work of art to come from an inferior mold. Warton’s lines 
are slavish in their imitation, lacking both the breadth and intrinsic rich- 
ness of the American’s verse. 

The opening, in which Freneau hails “Fancy, regent of the Mind,’ 
appears at first to be directly at cross purposes with “Il Penseroso,”’ who 
banishes “‘vain deluding joys” to 


Dwell in some idle brain, 
And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess... 


He seems, indeed, almost challenging these lines of the earlier poet. The 
introduction itself (twenty lines, later removed and combined with the 
last fourteen under Warton’s title “Ode to Fancy’’), is in regular octo- 
syllables instead of the alternating three and five stress lines peculiar 
to the opening of Milton’s companion poems; yet it hails Fancy even 
as are welcomed Mirth and Melancholy,’ although no logical opposite 


* R. D. Havens, The Influence of Milton on English Poetry (Harvard Univ. Press, 1922), 
p. 467. 

*H. H. Clark, “The Influences of Philip Freneau,” N.C. Philol. Club, xxm, 1-33. 

5 See Modern Chivalry (Phila., 1846). Bibliog. Note. ® Pattee, op. cit., xx. 

7 The actual “come” is reserved for the conclusion. 
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to bid “hence” is at hand. In similar manner, but much more briefly, 
it gives Fancy’s pedigree:* 

A spark from Jove’s resplendeni throne 

But thy nature all unknown. 


The body of the poem agrees with “Il Penseroso” in particular as 
nearly as the more nimble Fancy can keep pace with sober Thoughtful- 
ness. As Melancholy, so Fancy, personified, chooses night as the ap- 
propriate season. Where the former, after bidding fit companions join, 
beholds the wandering moon, hears the far off curfew, and then goes to 
“some still removed place,” so the latter, more agile, walks upon the 
moon, listens to the chimy tune of the spheres and then leads ‘“‘to some 
lonely dome.”’ Next the pastoral scene attracts, in line 47: 

Now she views Arcadian rocks 
Where the shepherds guard their flocks 


as it does in “L’Allegro,’’69: 
Streit mine eye hath caught new pleasures 
Whilst the Lantskip round it measures, 
Russet Lawns and Fallows Gray, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray. 


Where Milton’s companion poems carry us to distant realms, but in- 
directly—through books, “stories told of many a feat,’”’ or ‘“‘Gorgeous 
Tragedy’’® 

Presenting Thebs or Pelops line, 

Or the tale of Troy divine,— 


Fancy, unfettered, leads us directly to similar climes, (permitting Fre- 
neau likewise to revel in the music of names), among them, Greece: 


Greece, arouse thy humbled head 

Where are all thy mighty dead 

Who states to endless ruin hurl’d'® 

And carried vengeance through the world? ... 
Yet those faded scenes renew 

Whose memory is to Homer due.” 


At approximately the same point where, for the thoughtful one,” 


... the Sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams... 


causing him to wish now for the comfort of a twilight grove, sleep and 
dreams, Freneau announces: 


® Lines 5 and 6. * “T] Penseroso,” 99. 10 Cf. P. L., 1, 44-46. 
“Fancy,” 95 ff. 12 “T] Penseroso,” 131-132. “Fancy,” 111 ff. 
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Now she [Fancy] bears me far away 
In the east to meet the day. 


He begs her now to take him 


Farther farther in the east, 
Till it almost meets the west 


and then commands “‘Fancy, stop, and rove no more.” 
The concluding couplet is obviously derivative: 
Come O come—perceived by none, 
You and [ will walk alone. 


When we turn our attention to the actual figures in this poem—a word, 
a phrase, a passage of several lines—Freneau’s indebtedness becomes 
patent. In view of his own reference to the poem, and other evidence to 
be adduced, surely the lines (“‘Fancy” 23) 
Noble fabrics doth she raise 
In the woods or on the seas 


Can hardly have arisen without benefit of Paradise Lost I, 710, the 
majestic: 

Anon, out of the earth a fabrick huge 

Rose like an Exhalation. 


When, shortly after, (29-31) Fancy shakes off this terrestrial dust and 
moves to other climes: 

Lo! she walks upon the moon, 

Listens to the chimy tune 

Of the bright, harmonious spheres, 


we find ourselves dealing with the Platonic concept" of which Milton 
was particularly fond. In Comus he makes mention of the ‘‘sphery 
chime” while in Arcades he causes the Genius of the Wood to exclaim 
(62-64): 

... then listen I 

To the celestial sirens harmony 

That sit upon the nine enfolded Sphears 


One remarks the Miltonic pleasure in names, parentheses, and double 
epithets: “Ganges stream,” “Tinian,” “Taitis sea-beat coast,” “Fancy, 
regent of the mind.” That some similarities of locution to be tracked 
down through diligent use of a concordance are attributable to common 
background in the classics, or have been plucked from a common store— 
or are mere accident—one would hardly deny; but a line by line com- 
parison offers evidence too extensive to be gainsaid. 


™ Vid. Republic, pp. 616-617. 
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Three reasons seem to suggest the wisdom of confining the ensuing 
discussion to Milton’s companion poems: first, Professor Clark’s thesis 
of the influence of Warton’s poem; second, the peculiar interest that lies 
in the later general acceptance of “L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso”’; and, 
not least, brevity itself. At the outset, we learn that Fancy (7 and 8), 


This spark of bright, celestial flame 
From Jove’s seraphic altar came... 
that same after mentioned in “I Penseroso” 47, where 
... the Muses in a ring 
Ay round about Joves Altar sing. 
Next Freneau tells us of Fancy: 


Night after night she walks unseen. (“Fancy,” 22) 
While Milton offers: 


And missing thee I walk unseen. (“Il Penseroso,”’ 65). 


After her visit to the starry climes, this “spark from Jove’s celestial 
throne” (35-40) 
Leads me to some lonely dome 
Where Religion loves to come 
Where the bride of Jesus dwells 
And the deep ton’d organ swells 
In notes with lofty anthems join’d 
Notes that half distract the mind. 


Freneau’s indebtedness in the single passage is complex indeed. Cer- 
tainly Fancy’s desire is kin to Penseroso’s (85): 


...let my lamp at midnight hour, 
Be seen in som high lonely Towr ... 


while the resemblance in thought and phrase to a later passage of “Il 
Penseroso”’ (155-166) is striking: 


But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious Cloysters pale. . . 
There let the pealing Organ blow 

To the full voic’d quire below 

In Service high and Anthems cleer, 

As may with sweetnes, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into extasies 

And bring all Heav’n before mine eyes.“ 


4 In addition, line 39 suggests the ‘Nativity Ode” (130): 
And let the base of Heav’ns deep organ blow. 
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Penseroso wishes to hear, in lines 93 and 94 


. .. of those Demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood or under ground. 


Fancy, driven by the same urge, descends (41 ff.) 


To the prison of the fiends, 
Hears the rattling of their chains, 
Feels their never ceasing pains— 
But, O never may she tell 

Half the frightfulness of Hell'* 


Thence we go to the Arcadian rocks of Milton’s poems, to “Some dark, 
enchanted steep” (a Miltonic figure), and to forests— 


Where, upon some mossy bed 
Innocence reclines her head— 


obviously, again, Miltonic. The passage soon introduced (57 ff.), wherein, 
in turn, 

. .. contemplative she stands 

On Norwegia’s rocky lands— 


on “Orca’s howling steep” or ‘neath ‘““Demarara’s lovely glades,” be- 
tokens that same joy in the pure music of names in series already men- 
tioned as animating John Milton. And this same northern coastal van- 
tage point suggests the anterior “plat of rising ground” from which II 
Penseroso (74 ff.) could 


... hear the far-off Curfeu sound 
Over some wide-waterd shoar, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar; 


suggests, but alas, how weakly! 
As Penseroso begs (132) 


. .. me Goddes bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves. 


So Fancy is bidden (91): ‘“‘Now to Tempe’s verdant wood.’’* Then our 
suppliant begs to be led “up to Ida’s cloud-topt hill”—that same in 
whose secret shades (“Il P.,” 23 ff.) Milton informs us Saturn met Vesta. 

Following upon lines reminiscent of Milton’s references to his blind- 
ness in his later verse, the final stanza offers several additional convinc- 


% Also see P. L., 1, 48; 11, 180 ff. 

6 The adjective “verdant,” Milton found often to his liking, applying it to grass, the 
British Isles, gold—and the forest roof; ‘‘mid-ocean flood” in the following line is certainly 
Miltonic. 
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ing parallels to the two minor poems. Where Fancy’s disciple apostrophiz- 
es (141-144): 

Fancy, thou the muses’ pride, 

In thy painted realms reside 

Endless images of things, 

Fluttering each on golden wings, 


Penseroso (147-150) adjures: 
And let som strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his Wings in Airy stream 
Of lively portraiture display’d 
Softly on my eye-lids laid. 


Says Fancy’s devotee (149-152): 
By thee Elysian groves were made 
Thine were the notes that Orpheus play’d; 
By thee was Pluto charm’d so well 
While rapture seiz’d the sons of hell,— 


and this at almost the precise spot where Allegro (145) remarks that 
Orpheus may rouse and hear: 
Such streins as would have won the ear 


Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
His half-regain’d Eurydice. 


Immediately following comes “L’Allegro’s” final couplet: 


These delights, if thou canst give 
Mirth with thee, I mean to live. 


While in the same position come Freneau’s concluding lines: 


Come, O come—perceiv’d by none 
You and I will walk alone. 


the debt of which to “Il Penseroso” (65) “And missing thee I walk un- 
seen” and “L’Allegro” (57) “Some time walking not unseen’’ seems 
obvious. 

Presuming again upon Professor Havens’ authority, we note distinc- 
tive characteristics of Milton’s companion poems as he has cited them."” 


cadence—a distinctive airy and lilting movement 

metre—(octosyllabic iambic and truncated trochaic, though more constantly 
trochaic in Freneau) 

opening—(the first twenty lines in Freneau, though not sharply differentiated 

by metrical arrangement) 


1” Op. cit., pp. 439-440. 
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“Come’”’—desired quality described and invoked 
manner—‘“‘come but keep thy wonted state” 
parentage—(in the case of Freneau, source) 
personifications— Melancholy, Peace, etc. 

occupations—of L’Allegro and I Penseroso 
ending—speaker desires to live with the invoked quality. 


Certainly all of these are to be noted in Freneau’s “Power of Fancy.” 
The point at which the American ceased to be in Milton’s debt it is not 

this paper’s province to consider. However, in conclusion, it might be 
pointed out that as late as the superbly imaginative ‘‘House of Night,” 
version of 1786, Freneau was indebted for phraseology as well as for the 
passage beginning with line 111, based directly on the picture of Death 
and his progenitors, Satan and Sin, in book two of Paradise Lost. In 
general, however, as “the poet of the Revolution” became more deeply 
concerned with subjects drawn from contemporary events, and with the 
heroic couplet as a form, he broke with his earlier discipleship, to assert 
stoutly if somewhat prematurely in “Mac Swiggin” (lines 99-102): 

Alone I stand... 

Assisted by no poets of the plain 

Whose timorous muses cannot swell their theme 

Beyond a meadow or a purling stream. 


Tuomas P. HAVILAND 


University of Pennsylvania 





LXI 


THE CONSERVATIVE ATTITUDE TOWARD 
FICTION, 1770-1830 


N 1843 when Lord Jeffrey reviewed the critical activity of his early 
maturity he took pains to explain his unsympathetic treatment of 
fiction in the columns of The Edinburgh Review: 


It may be worth while to inform the present generation that, in my youth, writ- 
ings of this sort were rated very low with us—scarcely allowed indeed to pass 
as part of a nation’s permanent literature—and generally deemed altogether 
unworthy of any grave critical notice. 


The ordinary circulating library novel was “trash and rubbish,”’ and, 
despite the merit of Austen and Edgeworth, of Goldsmith, Burney, and 
Mackenzie, the whole genre had, in the eyes of the Scottish critic, suffered 
because of the “despicable” productions of the “common manufacturers 
of novels.” Lord Jeffrey himself was reasonably tolerant of fiction. He 
admired the Waverley Novels and found fiction “incomparably more 
entertaining and considerably more instructive” than the epic. Before 
the end of his career with the Edinburgh he had praised Edgeworth, 
Austen, Galt, Lockhart, and Wilson, as well as Scott; and in later life he 
admired Balzac, Hugo, Bulwer-Lytton, and Dickens. His chief objection 
indeed seems to have been that novels were likely to produce a disgust 
for more serious reading.' 

Joseph Heidler’s The History, from 1700 to 1800, of English Criticism 
of prose Fiction, confirms Jeffrey’s recollection of the critical neglect of 
the early days of The Edinburgh Review.? The age of Dryden had regard- 
ed fiction as a less dignified type of poetry. Pope and his circle were 
almost completely unaware of the possibilities of the genre. Between 
1740 and 1760 the novelists themselves took it more or less for granted 
that fiction was justified, but the reviews contained little beyond brief 
quotations and summaries with a line or two on the characters and the 
moral. Even at the end of the century the chief line of defense for fiction 
was that the novel which was imaginatively true to life could be as 
diverting and as effective as truth to fact could be. Before Waverley, in 
fact, a few novelists such as Richardson, and to a lesser degree Fielding, 
had won a secure position as F. T. Blanchard has so completely demon- 
strated in his study of Fielding’s reputation, but the novel as a form had 


1 Lord Jeffrey, Contributions to the Edinburgh Review (New York, 1869), pp. 512, 517, 
528; Lord Cockburn, Life of Lord Jeffrey with a Selection from his Correspondence (Edin- 
burgh, 1852), m, 381, 442. 

2 Joseph B. Heidler, The History, from 1770 to 1800 of English Criticism of Prose Fiction 
(Urbana, 1928). See especially pages 19-25, 31, 36, 39, 46, 73, 77, 110. 
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The Conservative Altitude toward Fiction 


won no real victory.’ Despite the studies by Heidler and Blanchard the 
attitude to fiction has been by no means completely analyzed. Heidler is 
primarily concerned with the development of a sub-division of literary 
criticism as revealed in prefaces, early surveys of fiction, and in the 
critical Reviews, rather than with any explanation of the extensive 
hostility to the form. His study moreover closes with 1800. Blanchard is 
concerned with the reputation of Fielding (and with the contrasting 
reputation of Richardson) and his attention to the general state of 
public opinion is only sufficient to give the background for his proper 
subject. It is my intention to summarize the views of the chief critics of 
fiction as a genre, to analyze the nature of the objections to the form as 
found in the essays, letters, and even in the novels of the period, and to 
point out in conclusion the concessions made by the rare critics who up- 
held the value of the novel as a literary form. At this time I shall limit 
my discussion in two ways: first, to the conservatives who upheld the old 
order in criticism, since Romanticism introduced new standards and 
new attitudes; and secondly, to hostility to fiction as a genre, eschewing 
hostility to particular forms such as the Gothic, the sentimental, and the 
radical novel, as well as to particular novelists. There is ample room and 
verge enough for investigation even though the subject is thus rigidly 
restricted. 

I. By 1770 the works of the four great masters of eighteenth-century 
fiction were before the public, and Richardson at least was securely 
fixed in public favor. Fiction could no longer be neglected as an influence 
on English life as Vicessimus Knox, clergyman, head-master at Tun- 
bridge school, and voluminous author of high-toned advice for the young 
was well aware. He was careful to warn youth of the perils of fiction, 
attacking vigorously all along the line with arguments that succeeding 
moralists were to make all too familiar. In the Essays Moral and Literary 
(1778) Knox suggests that “the great multiplication of novels has proba- 
bly contributed” to the corruption and degeneracy of the age. Romances 
had at least exhibited patterns of perfection, but to the novel he is willing 
to grant not even that merit. Richardson meant well but overemphasized 
iove, Fielding was too likely to corrupt a youthful mind, Smollett was 
coarse, and French novels were uniformly bad. Fiction unfits the mind 
for serious study. “The fungous productions of the common novel- 
wright” are too insignificant to attract “men of application” even in 
leisure moments. This general abuse is supplemented by the story of 
Fulvia told in the manner of the Spectator. This forgotten Lydia Lan- 
guish who lived next door to a circulating library came to think love the 


*F. T. Blanchard, Fielding the Novelist. A Study in Historical Criticism (New Haven, 
1927). 
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great business of human life, and was so often smitten that she came to 
feel tender sentiments for men without any distinction. “She was hardly 
fit for this low orb. She was always miserable, except when pouring out 
her sentiments in letters to some beloved Eudoxus. She was, in short, too 
tender, too susceptible, too pure, too elevated, to live in this world...” 
The reader is not surprised to discover in the end that the sublime Fulvia 
eloped with a mere corporal. Later, it is true, Knox agreed, “yet not 
without reluctance,” to allow the works of Richardson and Fielding to 
join Crusoe, Don Quixote, and Pilgrim’s Progress in a lady’s library. So 
far he would concede, but no farther.* 

James Beattie joined Knox in saving England’s young manhood and 
womanhood from the dangers of fiction. 


Romances are a dangerous recreation. ... A few, no doubt, of the best may be 
friendly to good taste and good morals; but far the greater part are unskilfully 
written, and tend to corrupt the heart, and stimulate the passions. A habit of 
reading them breeds a dislike to history, and all the substantial parts of knowl- 
edge; withdraws the attention from nature, and truth; and fills the mind with 
extravagant thoughts and too often with criminal propensities. 


In “Of Memory and Imagination” be labored again the subject of the 
“extravagant thoughts,” “delusive pictures of happiness,” or incredible 
exaggerations of calamity. Readers of fiction 

form a thousand schemes of conduct, few of which can be reduced to practice; 
and look down with contempt on those plodding mortals, who, having only good 
sense to guide them, and disclaiming all extravagant hopes, aim at nothing 
beyond the common pursuits of life.® 


Hannah More strove long and assiduously to improve the moral tone 
of the upper classes as well as to preach contentment to the poor. Part 
of her program was an attack on the picture of life presented in the 
novel. In her reiterated attack there is something of the violence of a 
Jeremy Collier. As early as 1777 she had given a picture of a young lady 
whose head was turned by books, and in the 1790’s the tides of her in- 
dignation were running strong. Novels are neither fish, flesh, nor good 
red-herring. They offend readers whose pure taste has been formed ‘‘on 
the correct models of the old classic school’’ for they unite the ‘‘taste of 
the Goths with the morals of Bagshot”’; and they have no reality amidst 
their exaggerated sentiment and emotionalism, their unnatural eleva- 
tions and depressions of fortune, their improbabilities of plot, and their 
representation of everyone as wise, witty, generous, rich, handsome, and 


* Vicessimus Knox, Essays Moral and Literary (London, 1822), 1, 92-97, 332, 413, m, 7-8, 
445, 
5 James Beattie, Dissertations Moral and Critical (Dublin, 1783), 1, 237, m, 320. 
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genteel. This note of artistic censure is at least refreshing, for Hannah 
More for the most part follows the track of Knox and Beattie with even 
greater moral fervor. Novels 

teach a contempt for humble and domestic duties; for industry, frugality, and 
retirement. Want of youth and beauty is considered in them as ridiculous. .. . 
Parental authority is set at nought.... They consider love as the great busi- 
ness of human life, and even teach that it is impossible for this love to be 
regulated or restrained; and to the indulgence of this passion every duty is 
sacrificed. 

Novels adorn vice. They make adultery, gambling, dueling, and suicide 
familiar. They are the greatest cause for the seduction of women. With 
the passage of time Hannah More’s hostility grew. Two considerable 
quotations will illuminate the whole basis of the horror inspired by fiction 
in the hearts of the pious Blue-stockings at the end of the century. 
Novels, which chiefly used to be dangerous in one respect, are now become 
mischievous in a thousand. They are continually shifting their ground, and 
enlarging their sphere, and are daily becoming vehicles of wider mischief. Some- 
times they concentrate their force, and are at once employed to diffuse destruc- 
tive politics, deplorable profligacy, and impudent infidelity. [Rousseau] exhibits 
a virtuous woman, the victim, not of temptation, but of reason—not of vice, 
but of sentiment—not of passion, but of conviction; and strikes at the very 
root of honor, by elevating a crime into a principle. 

Hannah More seems to have believed that Rousseau had set the pattern 
for recent novelists who raised delusive systems of morality with 
characters who practice superfluous acts of generosity while they are trampling 
on obvious and commanded duties; who combine inflated sentiments of honor, 
with actions the most flagitious; a high tone of self-confidence, with a perpetual 
neglect of self-denial; pathetic apostrophes to the passions, but no attempt to 
resist them. They teach, that chastity is only individual attachment; that no 
duty exists which is not prompted by feeling; that impulse is the main spring 
of virtuous actions while laws and religions are only unjust restraints. .. . 
She was unable to sympathize with the substitution of compassion and 
kindliness of heart for rigid Christian decorum. It would seem that this 
thorough hostility would suffice, but Hannah More found other fault. 
Novels exalt imagination at the expense of judgment; they are worse 
than the old romances which had little influence on the heart and were 
less applicable to the affairs of everyday life; and, finally, their empha- 
sis on rank, elegance, beauty, sentimental feeling, and sensibility produc- 
es discontent among the lower classes. Ultimately Hannah More was to 
turn novelist herself with Coelebs in Search of a Wife, a valiant but vain 
effort to raise the moral tone of the circulating libraries.® 

6 Hannah More, Works (London, 1834), 1, 42, 48-51, 134; 111, 28, 33, 126, 122-123, 188; rv, 


284; v1, 299 ff.; Roberts, Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. Hannah More (London, 1839), 1, 581- 
582. 
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Though unquestionably less influential than the famous Miss More, 
Hugh Murray was far more systematic in his Morality of Fiction, a slim 
volume which appeared from an Edinburgh press in 1805. Murray is 
eminently fair, but his approach is didactic, and he has no difficulty in 
demolishing the claims staked out for fiction. He acknowledges three 
useful purposes of fiction: (1) to give a knowledge of life in the realistic 
novel, (2) to prove philosophical and moral opinions in the didactic 
novel, and (3) to exhibit examples of perfect conduct in the idealis- 
tic novel. On the first point he argues that biography is superior to real- 
istic fiction, since it presents complete truth. On the second point he 
demonstrates that no valid proof can be drawn from fictitious circum- 
stances. Only on the third point does he grant to fiction a certain validity 
as a vehicle of instruction. In contrast to fiction written with some pre- 
tense to instruction, novels written merely for amusement give false views 
of life, “inspire fantastic and visionary speculations,” and cause “discon- 
tent with the uniformity of common life.” On slightly more aesthetic 
grounds Murray argues that they frequently corrupt taste and are so 
overweighed with incident that little room is left for development of 
character or display of sentiment. After a survey of the work of Richard- 
son, Fielding, Smollett, and Burney, during the course of which many 
concessions are made to their individual talents, Murray returns to a 
consideration of the type. English novels over-emphasize the power of 
love. The incidents are improbable. The characters exist im vacuo, and 
have a “‘vague and visionary perfection seldom applicable to general 
life.”” He is more kind to the novel of sensibility than most of the moral- 
ists. but feels that too much attention to feeling is liable to develop an 
unfitness for ordinarylife. Murray,it is apparent, thinks that much talent 
has been wasted on an unworthy literary form.’ 

If one turns from the professional moralists to the more distinctively 
literary criticism of the novelists themselves of their less restrained and 
less talented colleagues one finds an hostility almost as great against the 
typical novel of the day. The specific burlesques of particular types and 
of individual novelists have been treated by A. B. Shepperson in The 
Novel in Motley and by W. H. Rogers in “The Reaction Against Melo- 
dramatic Sentimentality in the English Novel, 1796-1830,” but four of 
these authors of burlesques are so inclusive in their criticism that they 
must be briefly reconsidered as general opponents of the fiction of their 
day.® 

The earliest to air her views was Jane Austen. Love and Freindship, 


7 Hugh Murray, The Morality of Fiction, Edinburgh, 1805, pp. 146, 135-141; A. B. 
Shepperson, The Novel in Motley (Cambridge, Mass. 1936), pp. 88-89. 

® Shepperson, op. cit.; W. H. Rogers, “The Reaction Against Melodramatic Senti- 
mentality in the English Novel,” PMLA, xutx, 98-123. 
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written in 1790 but not published until 1922, shows her early awareness 
of the absurdities of circulating-library fiction. She ridicules gaily, if 
somewhat superficially, the cosmopolitan ancestry of heroes and hero- 
ines, the strange preference for illegitimate birth, the mental and physi- 
cal perfection of the heroine, her vanity in detailing her perfections, her 
sensibility, her habit of falling in love or contracting life-long friendships 
at first sight, her scorn of ordinary comforts, her belief that she can live 
on love, her fainting spells and fits of frenzy, her perverse morality which 
permits her to rob parents and friends, ignore her debts, and remain 
innocent of gratitude, her intuitive recognition of concealed relationship 
with strangers, her scorn of solid traits of character in favor of factitious 
signs of sensibility such as familiarity with Werther and the possession of 
auburn hair, her lucky rencontres with rescuers at the least likely mo- 
ment, and her habit of allowing “‘exalted ideas, delicate feelings, or refined 
sensibilities” to outweigh good temper, civility, and an obliging dis- 
position. Northanger Abbey was to add nothing further than a more 
definitive expression of that contrast between fiction and the world of 
reality which led Catherine Moreland to perform so many foolish 
actions.® 

In Modern Novel Writing (1796) and in Azemia (1797) William Beck- 
ford was less consistently brilliant but almost equally inclusive in the 
light-hearted burlesques of fiction which he blended with political and 
poetic satire. Beckford seems to have been especially amused by the 
innumerable seductions and most felicitous rescues, by the ridiculous 
accumulation of Gothic terrors, by the mass of superfluous characters who 
were often huddled off at the end of the story without benefit of book or 
candle after serving little other purpose than to make the plot untidy, by 
the inclusion of verses composed by characters inimminent danger, by the 
all-accomplished heroines, the purple patches of description, the recog- 
nition scenes, and the benevolent banditti. Like Jane Austen and Sarah 
Green, who deserves mention in passing, he was impressed by the falsi- 
fication of life and by the improbabilities of the internal structure of the 
story.!® 

Mrs. Inchbald, author of A Simple Story and Nature and Art, admitted 
the role of fiction as a field for the criticism of failings too trivial to draw 
censure from the pulpit, but in her brief essay on the novel (1807) she 
finds much to censure in contemporary fiction—over-sensibility, trite- 
ness, confusion caused by multiplicity of characters, lack of moderation 


® Jane Austen, Love and Freindship and Other Early Works (London, 1929), passim; 
Northanger Abbey. Chapter 25. 

10 William Beckford, Azemia (London, 1797), passim; Shepperson, op. cit., pp. 103-106; 
Rogers, op. cit., pp. 99-104. 
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in the portrayal of virtuous and vicious characters, and over-refinement 
of both calamity and happiness to the degree that all is ‘transport, 
rapture, bliss” and “ecstatic joy.’ 

Barrett is more sympathetic. He makes no protest against fiction as 

such. He allows much merit to Goldsmith, Johnson, Miss Burney, Miss 
Edgeworth, and Miss More. F ielding and Smollett escape the barbs of 
his wit. The Gothic novel amuses him particularly, but he suggests that 
the reading of fiction in general leads to the neglect of useful books, and 
that it un‘its one for the vulgarities of real life. In most novels he finds 
too much sensibility; but it is only when one analyzes The Heroine for its 
specific criticisms of the genre that he becomes aware of the extent of 
Barrett’s censure. The more important points are as follows: the hero- 
ine’s idea that luxurious misery is a sign of a refined mind; her recollec- 
tion verbatim of dialogue under harrowing circumstances; her prophetic 
dreams; her fondness for heroes with three syllable names ending in i 
or 0; her ability to compose poetry in dire emergencies; her delicacy of 
mind and body revealed by blushes, sighs, tears, and fainting spells; her 
addiction to love and eternal friendship at first sight; her adherence to 
the “law romantic,” the special moral code of heroines; her predilection 
for the romantic past instead of the comforts of modern life; and her 
sentimental religiosity which has no bearing on her conduct. Barrett is 
also annoyed by monotony of plot, by the artificial means of sustaining 
suspense, and by the publisher’s tendency to eke out several volumes 
with a neat rivulet of text meandering through a meadow of margin. The 
rich burlesque of The Heroine is greatly watered down in the forgotten 
Hero (1817) which pictures a man cured of fantastic ideas produced by 
romances through the reading of realistic novels of mentally well- 
balanced writers like Fielding, Smollett, Austen, and Edgeworth. This 
sequel can scarcely be regarded as an attack on fiction as a genre. It is 
probable that Barrett’s genuine attitude is contained in the following 
passage from his masterpiece: 
Romances, indulged in extreme, act upon the mind like inebriating stimulants; 
first elevate, and at last enervate it. They accustom it to admire ideal scenes 
of transport and distraction; and to feel disgusted with the vulgarities of living 
misery. They likewise incapacitate it from encountering the turmoils of active 
life; and teach it erroneous notions of the world, by relating adventures too im- 
probable to happen, and depicting characters too perfect to exist.” 


II. The destructive analyses of the function and form of fiction sum- 


4 William McKee, Elizabeth Inchbald, Novelist (Washington, D. C., 1935), pp. 153-163. 

2 E. S. Barrett, The Heroine (London, 1927), pp. 30, 37-40, 44-45, 51, 61, 66, 71, 74, 114, 
139-140, 165, 182, 277, 314, 318, 349-362; Shepperson, op. cit., pp. 166-175; Rogers, op. 
cit., pp. 107-108. 
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marized above suggest all the details of the attack as carried on by the 

less systematic opponents of fiction except the contention of Dugald 
Stewart that the repetition of melancholy scenes blunts the reader’s 
sympathy for real distress.* Even Stewart’s objection is close to the 
reiterated argument that fiction unfits the mind for the assimilation of 
reality in general. The objections to fiction are three-fold. In the first 
place many readers felt that fiction was trivial, a diversion for youth 
without attraction for mature minds. As such it was beneath critical 
attention. On the surface this appears to be an aesthetic attitude, but 
since an ethical purpose was taken for granted by most eighteenth cen- 
tury criticism such refusal to take fiction seriously as a “kind” is gen- 
erally based on the feeling that moral earnestness, not artistic dignity, 
is lacking. In the second place the objections are purely moral. The 
novel was supposed to tear down the standards of a conservative Chris- 
tian morality, to unfit the reader for the humdrum monotony of common 
life; and to consume the time that might be given to more useful reading 
or to serious thought. The third group of objections is aesthetic. For the 
most part they are confined to elementary censure of triteness, improba- 
bility, and a perpetual quest for novelty of incident and setting. The 
extent of these objections must be examined. 

In the Johnson-Burney circle there was slight admiration for the novel 
as a form, though exceptions were made for a few morally impeccable 
specimens. Dr. Johnson himself admired Richardson and Fanny Burney. 
He aided Mrs. Lennox with Arabella which was, after all, an attack on 
the extravagancies of heroic romance. He devoured Amelia, and had a 
secret liking for old romances. His serious attitude as a critic, however, 
was hostile. Mrs. Piozzi records his verdict that novels were “‘despicable” 
as a type, not because they treated of love, “but because they treat of 
nothing.” Dr. Burney’s scorn is indicated by the selections for his 
library, which contained only one novel, Amelia. His friend, and Fanny’s 
“daddy,” Crisp expected from a novel “nothing more than the usual 
common-place trash they abound with.” Queen Charlotte, Fanny 
records, had “a settled aversion” to almost all novels. Fanny’s young 
infidel friend had to be “persecuted” into reading Evelina, for she hated 
novels. Fanny herself refers slurringly to circulating library novels, and 
like her contemporary, Maria Edgeworth, wished to avoid the title 
“novel” for her own productions, so great was the prejudice against them. 
All readers of the Diary will recall how Evelina and Cecelia by their truth 
to social life and their moral impeccability overcame this wide-spread 
distrust. As an adolescent girl Fanny had read Richardson, Goldsmith, 


3 R. J. Mackintosh, Memoirs of the Life of Sir James Mackintosh (Boston, 1853), 11, 132. 
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Smollett, and Sterne, as well as Prevost and Marivaux. In later years 
fiction is much less frequent on her bill of fare. She disliked Werther, 
found Lady Hawke’s Mausoleum of Julia “‘all love, love, love’’; and 
dipped into Madame de Genlis and a few other didactic novelists. All in 
all her critical opinion was in line with her mature practice.“ 

Beyond the bounds of the Burney circle the same view obtained. John 
Thelwall confessed to a “sort of prejudiced contempt” for novels. 
William Hayley found “the flimsy novel” fit only 

to deceive 
Inaction’s languid hour, 
though he admits the appeal of the novel with its “nature,” its “action,” 
and its “suffering virtue”’ to be greater than that of the epic to the “pen- 
sive fair.”” His friend, that affected prig Miss Seward, the forgotten Swan 
of Lichfield, had an “absolute horror” of wasting time on modern novels, 
yet she admired Richardson, whom she ranked second only to Shake- 
speare, and liked Werther, The Old English Baron, Caroline of Lichfield 
(which captured her heart), Zeluco, and quite a few others. Her cor- 
respondence reveals that she continued to read fiction, though she con- 
tinued to protest, ‘“‘my supreme horror is a common novel.” Though 
Beattie had admired Fielding and praised novels in his Dissertations, he 
came to feel that they were a very unprofitable study. Blair had kind 
words for Richardson and Fielding, but concluded that novels as a class 
were too insignificant to deserve particular notice in his Rhetoric. William 
Combe was willing to 
. .. leave to misses of eighteen 
The raptures they from novels glean. 

Mrs. Barbauld defended a few exceptional novelists, but she was com- 
pelled to conclude that most novels were trivial and a waste of time. 
Even Sir James Mackintosh, who rallied to the defense of fiction against 
Dugald Stewart and was himself a “novellophagist,” was willing to 
admit that ninety-nine of a hundred novels were valueless, and that these 
numerous wretched publications combined with the modern origin of the 
form and its selection of familiar subjects to give the genre an air of 
frivolity. 

4 Joseph Heidler, op. cit., p. 130; Fanny Burney, Preface to The Wanderer (New York, 
1814), p. x; Fanny Burney, Diary and Letters (London, 1854), 1, 339, u, 108, 121, 123; m1, 
354, tv, 123; v1, 41; Austin Dobson, Fanny Burney (London, 1903), pp. 26 ff. 

% F. T. Blanchard, op. cit., pp. 210, 224, 234; William Hayley, Poems and Plays (Lon- 
don, 1788), 1, 151-154; m1, 115; Anna Seward, Letters (Edinburgh, 1811), 1, 127-128, 293; 
1, 341, 372; William Combe, Dr. Syntax, His Three Tours (London, 188-), p. 262; Mrs. 
Barbauld, ‘On the Origin and Progress of Novel-Writing,” in British Novelists (London, 
1810), 1, 52-58; R. J. Mackintosh, of. cif., m, 134 ff, 481. 
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Not content with a mere gesture of contempt most critics particular- 
ized their objections. The Evangelicals and the Quakers found fiction evil. 
William Wilberforce objects to the vicious doctrine of goodness of heart 
found in fiction in his Practical View of Christianity, a work well known 
to Hannah More; and Clarkson described the Quaker hostility to them 
because of their general immorality, their tendency to produce undue 
excitement of mind, and their liability to alienate attention from more 
important objects. Mrs. Delany, author of an umpublished moral ro- 
mance, Marianna, feared the effect of novel heroes who, in her opinion, 
were never virtuous. Mrs. Montagu allowed few exceptions to her state- 
ment that novels had a deleterious moral effect. Mrs. Piozzi was con- 
vinced that fiction increased “dissolution of manners.’’ Maria Edgeworth 
wished to avoid calling Belinda a novel, since “‘so much folly, error, and 
vice arc disseminated in books classed under this denomination.” Of the 
moralists of the end of the century Cowper was among the most in- 
fluential, and to him fiction was anathema: 


Ye writers of what none with safety reads, 
Footing it in the dance that fancy leads: 

Ye novelists, who mar what ye would mend, 
Sniv’ling and driv’ling folly without end, 
Whose corresponding misses fill the ream 
With sentimental frippery and dream, 

Caught in a delicate soft-silken net 

By some lewd ear] or rake-hell baronet: 

Ye pimps, who, under virtue’s fair pretense, 
Steal to the closet of young innocence, 

And teach her, inexperienced yet and green 

To scribble as you scribbled at fifteen; 

Who, kindling a combustion of desire, 

With some cold moral think to quench the fire; 
Though all your engineering proves in vain, 
The dribbling stream ne’er puts it out again... . 


It is little wonder that the eminently conservative Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine should propose a tax on novels as a genre that seemed to its critic 
useless and pernicious, “‘very indifferent’’ in its morality, and “‘ridicu- 
lous” in its ideal." 

Less fundamentally moral critics found the same objection. Gold- 


% Lord Jeffrey, op. cit., p. 646; Blanchard, op. cit., p. 266; Lady Llandover, The Auto- 
biography and Correspondence of Mary Granville, Mrs. Delany (London, 1861), mm, 223, 580, 
593; Eliz. Montagu, An Essay on the Writings and Genius of Shakespeare (London, 1810), 
pp. 287, 294; Knapp ed., Intimate Letters of Mrs. Piozzi & Penelope Pennington (London, 
1914), pp. 228-229; Maria Edgeworth, Advertisement to Belinda; Cowper, Progress of 
Error, lines 307-322; Heidler, op. cit., p. 144. 
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smith had been able to find some use for every sort of book except ro- 
mances. On that subject he recalls Ascham writing of Malory, for he 
declared them “‘no better than instruments of debauchery”’ and “dan- 
gerous fictions where love is the ruling passion.’”” Courtney Melmoth 
(S. J. Pratt), himself a novelist, represents heroines as reading books as a 
prelude to seduction, and paints a vivid scene of the circulating library 
and its clients. Sir John Hawkins condemmed novels for substituting 
goodness of heart for duty and principle. A generation later his daughter 
Anna-Letitia inveighed against the loathsomeness of Richardson and 
the common habit of novelists to excite passion, to render scenes of 
atrocity familiar, to describe adultery by innuenda, and to justify it if 
penitence followed. Isaac D’Israeli wished fiction less offensive morally. 
George Canning, later a brilliant defender of conservative ideas, con- 
demned novels in The Microcosm when only an Eton adolescent. The 
Hortensius of Clara Reeve argues in The Progress of Romance that novels 
sow the seeds of vice and folly in the heart, awaken passion, and raise 
false expectations. In her own person Clara Reeve recommends a rigid 
selection, which from the English fold includes only Richardson, of 
novels for youth. Walter Scott has quoted the indignant remonstrances 
of the scholarly George Steevens against the corrupting effects of fiction 
in general and of Prevost in particular. The Lounger was most complete 
in its opposition, though it is apparent that the special abhorrence of the 
author was the novel of sensibility in which duty, justice, prudence, and 
economy were disparaged in behalf of love, generosity, benevolence, and 
compassion to the extent of promoting ‘‘a mistaken and pernicious 
system of morality.’ 

Special moral dangers drew the fire of still other critics. The mixture of 
virtue and vice in the same character was especially attributed as a fault 
to Fielding. This was the basis of the objections of Canning, Johnson, 
and Mrs. Chapone. The ephemeral Sy/ph of 1795 probed the same weak- 
ness, but it remained for Thomas Love Peacock to excoriate most 
brilliantly this blend of vice and virtue in Nightmare Abbey: 

. .. now the delight of our spirits is to dwell on all the vices and blackest passions 
of our nature, tricked out in a masquerade of heroism and disappointed benevo- 
lence; the whole secret of which lies in forming combinations that contradict all 
our experience, and affixing the purple shred of some particular virtue to that 

1” Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, Letter txxxm1; J. M. S. Tompkins, The Popular 
Novel in England, 1770-1800 (London, 1932), p. 4; Blanchard, op. cit., pp. 262-263; L. M. 
Hawkins. Memoirs, Anecdotes, Facts, and Opinions (London, 1824), 1, 195-196, 200, 203; 
Isaac D’Israeli, Curiosities of Literature (Boston, 1833), 1, 150; George Canning, The Micro- 
cosm, May 14, 1787; Clara Reeve, The Progress of Romance (Colchester, 1785), 11, 78; 
Heidler, op. cit., p. 153; Walter Scott, Lives of the Novelists (London: Everyman, n.d.), p. 
318; Lounger, No. 20. 
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precise character, in which we should be most certain not to find it in the living 
world; and making this single virtue not only redeem all the real and manifest 
vices of the character, but make them actually pass for necessary adjuncts, and 
indispensable accompaniments and characteristics of the said virtue.'® 


The exaltation of passion and particularly of love was another basis of 
objection already touched upon. The false ideas of love ridiculed from 
Addison and Steele to the final victory of Scott over public taste will be 
touched on later. The distinction between false and true conceptions of 
love is of no moment to Goldsmith who pointed out that in novels “‘in- 
trigue and criminal liberties” pass for “gallantry and politeness. Assigna- 
tions, and even villainy, are put in such strong lights, as may inspire even 
grown men with the strongest passion; how much more, therefore, ought 
the young of either sex to dread them, whose reason is so weak, and whose 
hearts are so susceptible to passion?” Crabbe had delineated the incite- 
ments to love found in fiction in the original draft of The Library. Mrs. 
Piozzi saw that novels led youth “into love’s labyrinth with one hand, 
while they are pointing to distant wisdom and virtue with the other.” 
The over-emphasis on passion and sensibility was one of the prime 
reasons for Mrs. Barbauld’s distrust of most novels. At the end of our 
period William Cobbett is still inveighing against “‘romances of every 
description” for exciting passions that ought to lie dormant and giving 
the mind a taste for “‘highly-seasoned matter.’”’ A quotation from Payne 
Knight’s Principles of Taste will fully display the attitude of the con- 
ventional eighteenth-century moralist: 


The end of morality is to restrain and to subdue all the irregularities of passion 
and affection; and to subject the conduct of life to the dominion of abstract 
reason, and the uniformity of established rule: but the business [of fiction]. . . 
is to display, and even exaggerate those irregularities; and to exhibit the events 
of life diversified by all the wild varieties of ungoverned affections, or chequered 
by all the fantastic modes of anomalous and vitiated habits. It is, therefore, 
utterly impossible for the latter to afford models for the former... .!® 


III. The neo-classical hostility to the imagination and the contrasting 
respect for judgment and reality form the background for the wide- 
spread objection to fiction which developed false ideas of life and ren- 
dered the reader (generally the adolescent reader is meant) unfit for the 


18 Johnson, Rambler, March 31, 1750; Canning, loc. cit., Alice Gauseen, A Later Pepys 
(London, 1904), 1, 385; Graham, English Literary Periodicals (New York, 1930), p. 141; 
Peacock, Nightmare Abbey, Chapter vt. 

19 Goldsmith, op. cit., Letter xxx; Crabbe, Poetical Works (London, 1834), 1, 60-61; 
Knapp, op. cit., pp. 228-229; Mrs. Barbauld, op. cit., pp. 49, 52-58; William Cobbett, 
Advice to Young Men (New York, 1831), sections 311-312; Payne Knight, An Analytical 
Inquiry into the Principles of Taste) London, 1808), p. 457. 
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monotony of everyday life.2° Antagonism to Medieval Romance and to 
the Gothic Novel on the basis of unreality forms no part of the present 
investigation, but objections to the novel which made a pretense of 
reflecting the current scene are sufficiently numerous. The vogue of the 
heroine whose head has been turned by fiction is a significant, but single, 
illustration of the general feeling that imaginative literature would unfit 
the reader for common life. Mrs. Lennox’s Arabella and her pale echoes 
in novels by Potter, Lawrence, and Mrs. Bennett were the victims of an 
addiction to the Heroic Romance,” but between Colman’s Polly Honey- 
combe and Barrett’s “heroine,” Sheridan’s Lydia, Goldsmith’s Lady 
Betty Tempest, Crabbe’s Master William, Maria Edgeworth’s Angelina, 
and Anna Seward’s unnamed friend illustrate the danger of acquiring a 
romantic attitude towards life from fiction.” 

Goldsmith’s letter to his brother concerning the education of Gold- 
smith’s nephew shows fully his horror at the possibility that the imagi- 
nation would be over-stimulated by a diet of fiction: 


Above all things, let him never touch a romance or novel; these paint beauty 
in colours more charming than nature, and describe happiness that man never 
tastes. How delusive, how destructive, are those pictures of consummate bliss! 
They teach the youthful mind to sigh after beauty and happiness which never 
existed; to despise the little good which fortune has mixed in our cup, by expect- 
ing more than she gave; and, in general, take the word of a man who has seen 
the world, and has studied human nature more by experience than precept— 
take my word for it, I sav, that books teach us verv little of the world. 


Mrs. Chapone was convinced that “those who jog on the plain paths of 


% The attitude toward imagination has been studied by Donald F. Bond in “Distrust 
of the Imagination in English Neo-classicism,”’ PQ, x1x, 54-09, and in “The Neo-classical 
Psychology of the Imagination, ELH, rv, 245-264. The belief that the artist should main- 
tain contact with reality was widespread. Some of the more prominent critical utterances 
are the following: Shaftesbury, Characteristics (London, 1723), 1, 4; Steele, Tatler, No. 172; 
Addison, Spectator, No. 523; Guardian, No. 30; Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, ed. 
L. A. Selby-Bigge (Oxford, 1896), pp. 121-122; Fielding, Amelia, Book 1, Chapter 1; Rich- 
ardson, Correspondence, ed. Mrs. Barbauld (London, 1804), rv, 220; Joseph Wharton, 
Essay on Pope (London, 1806), 1, 249-250; Goldsmith, Works, ed. J. W. M. Gibbs (London, 
1885), rv, 290; Johnson, Idler, No. 50; Adventurer, No. 92, and Lives of the Poets, ed. Waugh 
(New York, n.d.), rv, 122; The Mirror, No. 63; Mrs. Montagu, op. cit., pp. 35-36; Lord 
Kames, Elements of Criticism (Boston, 1796), 1, 77-86. Arguments in behalf of the “rule” 
of probability meet one on every hand. 

2% J. M. S. Tompkins, oP. cit., p. 207, note 2. 

% Sheridan, The Rivals; Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, Letter xxvmt1; Barrett, The 
Heroine; Crabbe, op. cit., vit1, 257 ff; Edgeworth, Moral Tales (London: Routledge, n.d.), 
p. 100; Anna Seward, op. cit., 1, 83-84, 87. Shepperson, op. cit., p. 195 records another in- 
stance of a fiction-struck heroine in Scotch Novel Reading (1824), a volume I have been un- 
able to secure. 
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duty” have little need for the heroics of fiction. Clara Reeve notes that 


a young woman is taught to expect adventures and intrigues,—she expects to 
be addressed in the style of these books, with the language of flattery and adula- 
tion. If a plain man addresses her in rational terms . . . ,—that is not sufficient, 
her vanity is disappointed, she expects to meet a hero in romance. 


Mathias thought that young ladies heads “turn wild with impossible 
adventures” from reading ordinary novels, though he was able to admire 
the masters of the novel. Foster believed that the unchecked dominion 
of the imagination was dangerous. Fiction led youth to “‘undervalue and 
reject all sober regular plans for compassing an object, and to muse on 
improbabilities till they become foolish enough to expect them.” Such a 
youth comes to believe himself a person of uncommon talents, he devel- 
ops eccentricities, he is unable to perceive the true relation between 
means and ends, he becomes, in short, romantic. Dugald Stewart 
reasoned that the elegant distresses of fiction would lead the addict to 
shrink from the homely miseries of the world. Mrs. Barbauld was con- 
vinced that novels would not prepare a young lady “for the neglect and 
tedium of life.’ 

A few critics laid special stress on the development of an undue degree 
of sensibility liable to lead to unhappiness. This was among the reasons 
for the hesitant acceptance of the novel on the part of Mrs. Inchbald, 
Mrs. Barbauld, Clara Reeve, and Payne Knight, but as such objections 
refer primarily to the novel of sensibility and not to fiction as a whole I 
shall not labor the point here.” 

Another small group of critics felt that fiction was not only a waste of 
time in itself, but that it rendered the mind unfit for serious reading. As 
there was little elaboration of the simple statement to this effect it is 
sufficient to instance the opinions of Payne Knight, of Mrs. Piozzi, and 
of Walter Scott, who defended fiction in general but felt that “the worst 
evil to be apprehended from the perusal of novels is, that the habit is apt 
to generate an indisposition to real history, and useful literature.” 


% Goldsmith, Works, 1, 449; Gauseen, op. cit., 1, 378; Clara Reeve, op. cit., u, 78; Mathias 
Works (Dublin, 1799), pp. 58-60; Foster, Essays in a Series of Letters (London, 1833), p. 
205; R. J. Mackintosh, op. cit., 1, 132; Mrs. Barbauld, op. cit., pp. 52-58. Conspicuous 
early arguments against fiction as an undesirable falsification of life may be found in 
Steele’s The Tender Husband, Act rv, scene 11; in Hume, Essays, Moral, Political, and 
Literary, ed. Green and Grose (London, 1907), 1, 388; in The World, Nos. 19, 25, 79; in 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, Letters and Works, ed. Thomas (London, 1886), 11, 289; 
and in Joseph Spence as cited by Heidler, op. cit., p. 69. 

* Mrs. Inchbald, loc. cit.; Mrs. Barbauld, op. cit., pp. 52-58; Clara Reeve, Preface to 
The School for Widows; Payne Knight, op. cit., pp. 452-453. 

% Knapp, op. cit., pp. 228-229; Payne Knight, Joc. cit.; Walter Scott, op. cit., p. 65. 
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IV. The specific artistic defects found in the popular novel have been 
detailed in the survey of the opinions of Austen, Beckford, Barrett, and 
Mrs. Inchbald. There were only three general artistic flaws to draw any 
considerable portion of the critics’ wrath, and these were only minor 
matters in a period when moral ire flamed so fiercely. On the rare oc- 
casions upon which moral preoccupations could be forgotten novels were 
accused of triteness, of improbability, and of a ridiculous pursuit of 
novelty which led to a greater and greater deviation from general truth 
and normal human conduct. Payne Knight attributed, with considerable 
justice, the monotony of the “endless volumes” of the popular novelists 
to the repetition of the theme of love. Crabbe perceived recurrences of 
almost identical characters and situations from book to book. Sarah 
Green and Mrs. Inchbald bemoaned the lack of originality in fiction, 
while a disgusted reviewer in The Monthly Review pictured the creation 
of novels as a mere branch of manufacturing which had resulted in “com- 
plete mediocrity.””* To the second point, improbability, little attention 
was devoted. John Wolcot and W. W. Pepys made passing reference to 
their irritation with fictional “impossibilities and marvels,” and Crabbe 
devoted somewhat more attention to the improbability of fiction in The 
Borough; but it is to the amusement expressed by the authors of bur- 
lesque at the detailed violations of truth that one must turn to get a full 
picture of the role which improbability played in alienating the intelli- 
gent reader.?’ The resort to ever greater novelty was excoriated by Pea- 
cock who described the perpetual increase of the fictional sauce piquante 
needed to stimulate the palate of an imagination already depraved by a 
diet of unusual dishes.?* 

V. The picture of the hostility to the novel would not be complete 
without a brief survey of the reservations made by the professed parti- 
sans—historians and editors, for the most part—who promoted interest 
in the novel during the period. A few less systematic defenders can be 
disposed of first. Richard Graves, author of The Spiritual Quixote, was 
convinced that the best fiction would do more to correct folly and 
regulate morality that “volumes of severe precepts seriously delivered 
and dogmatically enforced,” but in the characterization of Miss Town- 
send and of Lady Sherwood he shows the evil effects of “romances’”’ 
in developing the imagination at the expense of the judgment. Even 
John Wesley, who published an amended version of Brooke’s Fool of 


% Payne Knight, The Progress of Civil Society (London, 1796), p. 67; Crabbe, The Bor- 
ough, in Works, tv, 6-10; Mrs. Inchbald, loc. cit.; Tompkins, op. cit., p. 5; Shepperson, 
op. cit., p. 127. 

7 Peter Pindar [John Wolcot], Works (London, 1812), m, 355; Gaussen, op. cit., U1, 
388; Crabbe, loc. cit. % Peacock, Nightmare Abbey, Chapter v1. 
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Quality, was willing to use the proper kind of fiction as a means of instruc- 
tion. With this point of view Adam Smith concurred. Lord Monboddo 
accepted Fielding as the creator of a legitimate poetic “kind,” the mock 
epic in prose. Burke, who admired Fanny Burney exceedingly, believed 
that fiction, if well designed, could enrich one’s knowledge of human 
nature. The Critical Review in 1793 and again in 1796 admitted that the 
novel was a completely orthodox form of writing. William Godwin felt 
that the evils of novel reading had been grossly over-rated, and ques- 
tioned the wisdom of leaving youth too long ignorant of the passions of 
mankind and the “perverseness of the human heart.” Isaac D’Israeli 
was the most thoroughgoing of these incidental commentators on fiction, 
but he makes it clear that he is not referring to the common specimen of 
circulating library novel: 








Novels, as they were long manufactured, form a library of illiterate authors for 
illiterate readers; but as they are created by genius, are precious to the philos- 
opher. They paint the character of an individual or the manners of an age more 
perfectly than any other species of composition . . .. We have shown the world 
that we possess writers of the first order in this delightful province of Fiction 
and of Truth; for every Fiction invented naturally must be true. After the 
abundant invective poured on this class of books, it is time to settle for ever the 
controversy, by asserting that these works of fiction are among the most in- 
structive of every polished nation, and must contain all the useful truths of 
human life, if composed with genius. They are pictures of the passions, useful 
to our youth to contemplate.*® 
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These casual references to the value of fiction are less significant than 
the defenses of Dr. Blair, Dr. Moore, Mrs. Barbauld, James Mackintosh, 
Madame D’Arblay, John Dunlop, and Walter Scott, all of whom seri- 
ously reflected on the question and penned remarks that were undoubt- 
edly influential in undermining the prevalent hostility which Scott as a 
creative artist was finally to dissipate. Dr. Blair’s Rhetoric was a widely 
disseminated text. In its pages the popular rhetorician expressed his 
belief that fiction was improving, and recognized that “characteristic 
novels, formed upon nature and upon life, without extravagance, and 
without licentitiousness” might be agreeable and useful; but he is careful 
to qualify his defense to exclude the ordinary novel which promotes 
“dissipation and idleness.’’*° 

John Moore, himself a novelist, was the author of A View of the Com- 
mencement and Progress of Romance which he affixed to an edition of 
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** Richard Graves, Spiritual Quixote (London, 1810), 1, 8, 116, 240 ff; Heidler, op. cit., 
pp. 99, 141, 167; Blanchard, op. cit., p. 228; Godwin, The Enguirer (London, 1797), 140- 
144; D’Israeli, op. cit., 1, 217-218. 

3 Hugh Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres (Dublin, 1783), 11, 100-102. 
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Smollett in 1798. His survey of the development of fiction is only slightly 
more complete than Clara Reeve in her Progress of Romance, but his at- 
titude is much more favorable. He grants that the publication of many 
“frivolous and pernicious” romances has given a false impression of the 
worth of the genre, but contends that the best of them will always be ‘‘read 
with delight by men of genius,” for they given an excellent idea of domes- 
tic life, they subserve the purposes of instruction, luring the reader bored 
by books of pure instruction along pleasant paths to virtue. Information 
and instruction aside, novels free from immorality would be deserving 
of atttention as vehicles of amusement alone.” 

Moore had not been the first to defend fiction on the ground of pleas- 
ure. The escape theory had been fully developed by the Aikins in their 
early Miscellanious Pieces in Prose, though they were careful to point 
out the dangers of too exclusive an attention to fiction. A quarter of a 
century later the aspect of pleasure loomed large in Mrs. Barbauld’s 
(Laetitia Aikin’s) Origin and Progress of Novel-Writing, which she issued 
as a general preface to the fifty volumes of British Novelists in 1810. 
Many of her reservations have been already noted. She is compelled to 
confess that novels are ‘“‘condemmed by the grave, and despised by the 
fastidious,” and that they generally “give more pleasure than they com- 
mand respect.” Entertainment is indeed their legitimate end, but in 
addition they can create glowing ideas and sentiments, refine the heart, 
inculcate benevolence, counteract the selfishness of the world, foster (if 
written by Burneys and Edgeworths) prudence, order, and industry, 
and give some knowledge of the world. Mrs. Barbauld follows Fielding 
in her defense of the “kind” as equally legitimate with the epic and more 
fully adapted to modern taste. Her objections are based on the danger 
that youth will over indulge in reading and fail to check the novelists’ 
imaginary world with actuality.” 

James Mackintosh, one of the staff of critics for The Edinburgh Re- 
view, was disgusted with the mass of feeble novels that the presses ground 
out, but he fought vigorously for the more sincere and realistic novelists. 


... Fictitious narrative, in all its forms—epic poem, tale, tragedy, romance, 
novel—was one of the grand instruments emploved in the moral education of 
mankind; because it is only delightful when it interests; and to interest is to 
excite sympathy for the heroes of the fiction; that is, in other words, to teach 
men the habit of feeling for others. 


Mackintosh argued that fiction could also uphold an ideal of excellence 


#1 John Moore, “A View of the Commencement and Progress of Romance,” in The Works 
of Smollett (London, 1872), pp. 70-72. 

2 J. and A. L. Aikin, Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose (London, 1773), pp. 42-43, 212-214; 
Mrs. Barbauld, op. cit., 1, 1-3, 46, 58. 
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which would be more effective than moral treatise. He believed that 
twelve novels of the first rank have appeared since Tom Jones— ‘a prodi- 
gious number . . . in any department of literature; and the whole class 
of novels must have had more influence on the public, than all other sorts 
of books combined.” 

Madame D’Arblay, like Mrs. Barbauld, admits that the novel was 
held in disesteem, in her defense of the genre in the preface to The 
Wanderer in 1814. The veteran novelist, who had herself done so much 
to improve the tone of fiction, compares the novel with the epic and 
contends that no species offers a better chance for 


conveying useful precepts. It is, or it ought to be, a picture of supposed, but 
natural and probable human existence. It holds, therefore . . . our best affec- 
tions; it exercises our imaginations; it points out the path of honour; and gives 
to juvenile credulity knowledge of the world, without ruin, or repentance. . . 


John Dunlop, the author of the first full-length history of fiction (1816) 
was little concerned with the modern novel; but he was catholic enough 
to approve of Richardson, Fielding, Godwin, and Anne Radcliffe, as well 
as to draw attention to the Greek, medieval, and heroic romances, and 
to the popular novelle of Italy. Fiction, he admits, was long despised, but 
is now coming into its own. It holds interest for the philosopher and the 
historian, it is a “powerful instrument of virtue and happiness,” and, 
above all 


it sweetens solitude and charms sorrow—it occupies the attention of the vacant, 
and unbends the mind of the philosopher. Like the enchanter, Fiction shows us, 
as it were in a mirror, the most agreeable objects; recalls from a distance the 
forms which are dear to us, and soothes our own griefs by awakening our sym- 
pathy for others. By its means the recluse is placed in the midst of society; and 
he who is harassed and agitated in the city is transported to rural tranquillity 
and repose. The rude are refined by an introduction . . . to the higher orders of 
mankind, and even the dissipated and selfish are, in some degree, corrected by 
those paintings of virtue and simple nature, which must ever be employed by 
the novelist, if he wish to awaken emotion or delight.™ 


Walter Scott was less enthusiastic. He recognized the talents of the 
great novelists, approved highly of Fanny Burney, Maria Edgeworth, 
and Jane Austen, and edited the Ballantine Novels, a series which rivalled 
the British Novelists in scope. The Lives of the Novelists, as the collected 
prefaces were entitled, is however a tribute to individuals, not to a 
genre. Scott’s attitude is a tolerance tinged with snobbery. The novel 


3% R. J. Mackintosh, op. cif., u, 20, 127 ff, 134 ff. 
* Madame D’Arblay, The Wanderer (New York, 1814), pp. vi-x. 
% John Dunlop, The History of Fiction (Edinburgh, 1816), 1, xxvii—xxx, m1, 426 ff, 463 ff. 
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is not actually a province of useful literature. It may give sme instruc- 

tion by its pictures of life, it may occasionally awaken “better feelings 

and sympathies by strains of generous sentiment, and tales of fictitious 

woe,” but essentially the genre is ‘‘a mere elegance, a luxury contrived 

for the amusement of polished life, and the gratification of that half-love 

of literature, which pervades all ranks in an advanced stage of society 
1936 

It is surprising to hear the Enchanter of the North confessing his 
deeply-felt scorn for a form of literature he wrote so well and contributed 
so greatly to elevate to a position of equality with poetry and drama, 
hitherto almost the sole spheres for gentlemanly literary activity; but 
it is well to remember that Scott was forced by his sense of integrity to 
earn a huge sum in the most effective way possible, even at the expense 
of his inner convictions, and that almost to the close of his life the poet, 
the historian, and the editor in Scott were glad to find refuge under the 
anonymity of the author of Waverley. 

All in all it cannot be said, even when the Waverley series was near 
completion, that the novel had come into its rightful domain. Some few 
great novelists were generally respected, but on grounds both moral and 
aesthetic the genre was regarded askance. The novel of sensibility, the 
Gothic novel, the revolutionary novel, each in turn earned its special 
measure of opprobrium. 

W. F. GaLiaway, Jr. 

University of Kentucky 


* Walter Scott, op. cit., p. 65. 
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THOMAS TAYLOR, PLATONIST OF THE 
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CAREFUL student of the Romantic poets will soon or late en- 
counter the name of Thomas Taylor, whose chief claim to impor- 
tance is that he was an extraordinarily diligent scholar and the first 
translator into English of all Plato’s works. An inquirer will find brief 
and not always accurate accounts of this man in several encyclopedias; 
he will discover that certain nineteenth-century antiquarians wrote a 
number of sketches of Taylor in which fact is liberally sprinkled with 
ee fiction; and finally, he will come upon half a dozen more recent articles 
i of a scholarly nature, including an almost complete bibliography of 
| Taylor’s books, three papers suggesting rather doubtful parallels between 
some passages of these and certain poems of Blake and Wordsworth, one 
| which reprints from manuscript sources a few of Taylor’s own poems, and 4 
: another which endeavors unsuccessfully to demonstrate an acquaintance 
4 between Taylor and Shelley.! Taylor’s various translations and original 
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works have also been cited occasionally in studies such as Professor 
Lowes’s The Road to Xanadu. But with all this array of scholarship, im- 
posing when it is called forth by a man so obscure as Thomas Taylor, 
there is still no comprehensive or accurate account of the man himself 
and his work. He is important, however, as the most energetic exponent 
of Platonism in England between the Cambridge Platonists and Ben- 
xi jamin Jowett, this at a time when Platonism once more became signifi- 
) cant in literature after the eighteenth-century dismissal of Plato. Yet 
i before we have a study of Taylor’s Platonism in its relation to that of 
the Romantic poets, we should have a reasonably trustworthy biography 
of the man. For although it will not be found that Thomas Taylor was 
a person of hitherto unrecognized and startling importance for the 
student of literature, it is certain that he was known to such people as 
James Boswell, Thomas Holcroft, Thomas Love Peacock, Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, probably William Blake, and quite possibly Shelley; that his 
books were read by Shelley, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, and Emer- 
son in America; and that he was a conspicuous figure in the intellectual 
world of England during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
1R. Balch, Thomas Taylor the Platonist 1758-1835 ; List of Original Works and Transla- 
tions compiled for use in the Newberry Library (Chicago, 1917). F. E. Pierce, “Wordsworth 
and Thomas Taylor,” PQ, vu (1928), 60-64; “Blake and Thomas Taylor,” PMLA, 
xii (1928), 1121-41; “Taylor, Aristotle, and Blake,” PQ, rx (1930), 363-370. F. P. 
Johnson, “‘Neo-Platonic Hymns by Thomas Taylor,” PQ, vim (1929), 145-156. J. A. No- 
topoulos, “Shelley and Thomas Taylor,” PMLA, 11 (1936), 502-517. The last-named 
article, it should be mentioned, repeats on pages 509-510, without documentation, a 
passage from “The Survival of Paganism,” Fraser’s Magazine, x11 (1875), 643-644. 
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turies. Since the available accounts of him are incomplete and contradic- 
tory, he deserves the services of a biographer who will simply collect and 
set forth the facts. 

The chief source of our knowledge of Taylor is an account of his life up 
to 1798, published in the first volume of a series of biographical sketches, 
under the title Public Characters, which appeared in that year. An obit- 
uary notice of Taylor in the Gentleman’s Magazine informs us that this 
sketch “‘is supposed to have been written by himself; and certainly the 
minute private particulars it contains must have been immediately de- 
rived from him.’” There can be no doubt about the latter part of this 
statement. We have thus a first-hand report covering forty years of 
Taylor’s life. A few other sources of information, references to him in 
letters and memoirs, school and parish registers, his own books and the 
reviews of them, fill out a reasonably complete picture of the man.* 

Thomas Taylor was born in London, May 15, 1758,‘ the son of Joseph 
Taylor, staymaker, who lived in Round Court, just off the street of 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, which leads through the Aldersgate section in 
the northern part of the city.’ The boy was “‘weak and diseased” from 
childhood, and at six years of age showed such “alarming symptoms of 
a consumption” that he was sent for three years into Staffordshire.* He 
returned to enter St. Paul’s School on April 10, 1767,’ ‘‘to be educated 
for a dissenting minister.’’ But because he was “disgusted with the arbi- 
trary manner” in which the classics were there taught, he “at length 
prevailed on his father to take him home, and abandon his design of 
educating him for the ministry.” So ended, after “about three years,’’® 
the formal schooling of this obscure and sickly lad of twelve. 


2 Gentleman’s Magazine, v, New Series (1836), 91-92. This obituary is reprinted from 
the Atheneum, vit (1835), 874-875, where this attribution does not appear. The obituary 
itself is assigned by Edward Peacock, “Thomas Taylor, the Platonist,” The Antiquary, 
xvut (1888), 1-5, to Taylor’s “friend, the late Mr. John Inglis”; but although Peacock 
knew a great deal about Taylor, the writer of the obituary did not. 

* The important documents relating to Taylor will be mentioned in the following notes. 
For the most complete bibliographies, see Balch, op. cit., or F. B. Evans, “A Bibliography 
of Thomas Taylor,” The Background of the Romantic Revival of Platonism (unpublished 
Princeton dissertation, 1938). 

‘J. J. Welsh, A Brief Notice of Mr. Thomas Taylor (London, 1831), reprinted in Philo- 
biblion, 11 (1863), 151-158. 

*R. B. Gardiner, The Admission Registers of St. Paul’s School from 1748 to 1876 (London 
1884), p. 137. 

* Public Characters of 1798 (London: 1798), p. 69. Unless otherwise documented, all 
statements of facts and quotations are taken from this work, pp. 69-87, without further 
specific citation. It is not known who edited or published the series of Public Characters, 
which extended over about ten years. 7 Gardiner, op. cit., p. 137. 

® Welsh, op. cit., 151. I know of no evidence for the statement of J. M. Rigg, DNB, s.0. 
“Thomas Taylor,” that at St. Paul’s the boy “suffered more by the cane than he profited 
by the classics.” 
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Young Thomas proceeded to fall in love, with a girl and with ideas. 
The girl was “‘a Miss Morton, the eldest daughter of a respectable coal 
merchant in Doctor’s Commons,” who had received “‘an elegant educa- 
tion, and united with an agreeable person, uncommon modesty, liberal- 
ity, and artless manners.” At the same time, he happened upon Ward’s 
Young Mathematicians’s Guide, a treatise well-known in the eighteenth 
century, and was “so struck” when there was called to his attention the 
“singularity of megative quantities when multiplied together producing 
positive ones, that he immediately conceived a strong desire to become 
acquainted with mathematicks.” In spite of parental objections, Thomas 
devoted “the hours of rest to mathematical lucubrations, though to ac- 
complish this he was obliged to conceal a tinder-box under his pillow.” 
This earnest application to study continued when Taylor was sent, at 
the age of fifteen, to Sheerness, where an uncle-in-law was one of the 
officers of the dock-yard. Precisely what his worldly duties were at this 
time we are not told; but “he read Bolingbroke and Hume, and by 
studying their works became a convert to the sceptical philosophy.” 
During three years he endured “what he considered a state of slavery” 
under his “tyrannical” uncle-in-law and the lack of opportunities for 
study. Evidently in about 1775 or 1776 he decided, ‘‘as he could find no 
other refuge from oppression,” to “‘cast himself once more into the arms 
of the church.” Accordingly he became for the space of “two years” a 
pupil of “one of the most celebrated dissenting preachers.”” This was the 
Reverend Mr. Hugh Worthington, of Salter’s Hall Meeting-house, in 
London.® Under Worthington’s tutelage he “recovered his knowledge of 
the rudiments of the Latin and Greek tongues, but made no great ad- 
vances in the attainment of those languages.”” Meanwhile he “renewed 

with redoubled ardour” his acquaintance with Miss Morton. 

At this point in Taylor’s life, uncertain chronology blurs our view of 
him. The sketch in Public Characters gives few specific dates, and only 
the vaguest indications of elapsing time, so that we must reconstruct the 
sequence of events largely by inference. It was probably in 1777, when 
Taylor was nineteen years of age, that he was completing his term as a 
a pupil of Worthington. He then planned to enter Aberdeen University, 
but as Miss Morton’s father, “in his absence, intended to marry her to 
a man of large fortune, who had made her the offer of his hand,” the 
young pair decided upon an elopement. The girl stipulated the “‘condi- 
tion that nothing further than the marriage ceremony took place, till he 
had finished his studies at Aberdeen.” This Taylor “immediately as- 


* Gentleman’s Magazine, loc. cit., 91. Worthington was a notable Arian divine, who 
lectured and preached at Salter’s Hall from 1774 to his death in 1813. 
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sented to, and the indissoluble knot was tied.” There is no record of the 
date of this unconsummated ceremony; but it soon plunged Taylor and 
his wife into troubles: 


The low cunning of Mr. T.’s mother-in-law discovered the secret, soon after the 
union of the platonic pair; who, from a combination of ecclesiastical indignation 
with parental rage, were for a time exposed to the insult of undeserved reproach, 
and the bitterness of real distress. 


The young couple were cast on their own resources, so that “they had no 
more than seven shillings a week to subsist on, for nearly a twelve- 
month!” Taylor tried to find employment as an usher in a boarding- 
school, and after some time succeeded. The school was in Paddington, 
just northwest of London, while Mrs. Taylor lived in Camberwell, to 
the southeast of the city; and circumstances were such that they could 
see each other only on Saturday afternoons. Disliking his job, and find- 
ing this separation intolerable, Taylor at length “obtained a clerk’s place 
in a respectable banking-house in the city.’”® His income was but fifty 
pounds a year, and he could not afford sufficient food during his working 
hours. “Hence, he was so exhausted by the time he had reached home 
in the evening, that he frequently fell senseless on the floor.’”’ Soon after 
entering upon this work, however, Taylor seems to have improved his 
lot, at least to the extent of moving closer to the city; for he took a house 
in Walworth, Surrey, across the Thames from the St. Paul’s section of 
London, where, at No. 9 Manor Place, he continued to live for the rest 
of his life. Meanwhile a child was born, and baptized on July 28, 1779, 
in Saint Mary’s Church," in the little village of Newington Butts which 
adjoins Walworth on the east. 

After his marriage Taylor continued his mathematical speculations, 
and in 1780 published his first book, The Elements of a New Method of 


10 J. C. Rust, N&Q, 2d series, mt (1857), 35, asserts on what is apparently the authority 
of personal information that this position was “‘a junior clerkship in Messrs. Lubbock’s 
banking-house.” 

1 “T.N.,” N&Q, 7th series, rx (1890), 194. “T.N.” found in the parish registers of St. 
Mary’s records of the baptism of the following children, “presumably” those of Thomas 
Taylor and Mary Morton: George Barrow, July 28, 1779; John Buller, May 30, 1781; 
William Grainger, June 20, 1783; Thomas, May 16, 1785; Mary Meredith, November 2, 
1787; and of the burial, on August 9, 1810, of Susanna. ““T.N.” also gives the inscription on 
a tombstone in the churchyard, which by 1890 had been made a recreation ground: “Sacred 
/ to the Memory of / Mary Taylor, Wife of / Tho* Taylor of Walworth / who departed 
this Life / April 1** 1809 Aged 52 / Also of Susanna Taylor.” The rest of the inscription 
was buried. The absence of Susanna’s name from the baptismal records may indicate that 
she was the first child, born before Taylor moved to Walworth. Mrs. Taylor was “ in a 
state of pregnancy” while at Camberwell, according to Public Characters, and it is not im- 
probable that the marriage took place as early as 1777. 
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Reasoning in Geometry: Applied to the Rectification of the Circle. The 
subject indicates his eccentric interests and uncritical turn of mind. But 
those interests next led him into more fruitful regions. A passage in 
Sir Kenelm Digby’s Of Bodies, where Digby praises Aristotle in high 
terms,” so aroused Taylor’s curiosity “that he resolved to make the study 
of Aristotle’s philosophy the great business of his life.”” Soon he had read 
“the Physicks, books de Anima, de Coelo, Logic, Morals, and Metaphys- 
ics,” and then “betook himself to the more sublime speculations of 
Plato.” It was not long before he discovered the works of Plotinus, 
which he read “‘with an insatiable avidity, and the most rapturous de- 
light.” After having been “‘well imbued,” as Public Characters puts it, in 
the doctrines of Plotinus, Taylor turned to Proclus and some minor 
Greek philosophers. In 1782 he published an account of the theories of 
Ocellus Lucanus “On the Nature of the Universe,” in The European 
Magazine. 

These studies Taylor carried on, with vast energy, in his few hours of 
leisure: 


as he was engaged every day in the banking-house till at least seven in the 
evening, and sometimes till nine or ten, he was obliged to devote part of the 
night to study. Hence we are informed, that for several years, while he was at 
the banker’s, he seldom went to bed before two or three o’clock in the morning; 
and having, by contemplative habits, learned to divest himself during the time 
which he set apart for study of all concern about the common affairs of life, his 
attention was not diverted from Aristotle, either by the inconveniences arising 
from his slender income, or solicitude about the business of the day. 


He made it “‘a constant rule to digest what he had learned from Aristotle, 
while he was walking about with bills,” but this did not interfere with 
his job; on the contrary, “he was always distinguished for accuracy and 
dispatch.” His health, however, became “much impaired from the com- 
bination of severe bodily and mental efforts, added to an incurable dis- 
order in the bladder, which he had laboured under for a long time.” 

At about this time in Taylor’s life, according to the account in Public 
Characters, “the celebrated Mrs. Woolstoncraft [sic], and her friend 
Miss Blood, resided with our philosopher for nearly three months.” 
Mary Wollstonecraft had for some time had connections in Walworth 
and its vicinity. In 1775, according to William Godwin, she had first met 
Fanny Blood, who at the time was living at Newington Butts; and in 
the summer of 1777, after a little more than a year in Wales, where the 

12 T have been unable to examine this rare book. See the Monthly Review, txrv (1781), 72, 
for a scornful notice of it. 


3 Of Bodies (London, 1669), p. 439. The passage is quoted in Public Characters, slightly 
inexactly. 
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Wollstonecrafts had gone in the spring of 1776, Mary was able to fix 
her father’s next choice of a home “‘in favour of the village of Walworth, 
that she might be near her chosen friend,’”’ Fanny. From some time in 
1778 to 1780 Mary was at Bath, and then for two years lived with Fanny 
at Walham Green, Fulham, almost across the city from Walworth; 
finally, after a few months at Islington, the two young women returned, 
in 1783, to Newington Green, where they superintended a school."* They 
were again in the immediate neighborhood of Taylor, and probably at 
this time lived for three months in his home. This connection, which 
has escaped the notice of Mary Wollstonecraft’s biographers since it was 
not mentioned by Godwin in his Memoirs of his wife, is enlivened by 
several amusing incidents related in Public Characters. Taylor thought 
Shelley’s future mother-in-law “a very modest, sensible, and agreeable 
young lady,” and reported: 


she often heard him explain the doctrines of Plato, and was always pleased with 
his conversation on that subject; but confessed herself more inclined to an active 
than a contemplative life. She often too complimented him on the tranquillity 
of his manners, and used to call the little room which he made his study, “the 
abode of peace.” 


Until at least 1787,"* Taylor and the practical authoress of The Rights 
of Women carried on a friendly acquaintance: 


Mr. T. observed, that he afterwards called on her when she lived in George- 
street, and that he has there drunk wine with her out of a tea cup; Mrs. W. 
remarking at the time, that she did not give herself the trouble to think whether 
a wine-glass was not a necessary utensil in a house. He added, he has heard her 
say, “that one of the conditions she should make previous to marriage, with the 
man she intended for her husband, would be this—that he should never presume 
to enter the room in which she was sitting, till he had first knocked at the door.’’ 


This acquaintance of Taylor and Mary Wollstonecraft is the first of 
several links between Taylor and the poet Shelley. 

When Taylor had been “nearly six years” at the banking-house, he 
resolved to emerge from obscurity by doing something calculated to 
call attention to his talents. “Determining for a while to descend from 
mind to matter, and stoop in order to conquer,” he experimented with a 
perpetual lamp, finding that “oil and salt boiled together, in a certain 


“4 William Godwin, Memoirs and Posthumous Works of Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin 
(Dublin, 1798), pp. 12-20. Godwin hints, p. 14, that Mary may have followed out in 1777 
her “idea of quitting her parental roof”; it is therefore possible that this connection between 
her and Taylor began earlier than I have indicated in the text. 

4% At Michaelmas, 1787, Mary took “a house in George-street, on the Surry side of 
Black Friar’s Bridge,”” where she remained until September, 1791; ibid., pp. 38, 55. 
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proportion, formed a fluid, which when phosphorous was immersed in 
it, both preserved and increased its splendor’’: 


In consequence of this discovery, he exhibited at the Free Masons’ Tavern a 
specimen of phosphoric light, sufficient to read by at the distance of a yard; 
but the room in which this was shewn being small, and very warm from the 
weather, and the number of persons that came to see it, the phosphorous caught 
fire, and thus raised a prejudice against the invention, which could never after- 
wards be removed. 


This exhibition, however, gained for Taylor the notice he desired. “At 
the request of Mr. Flaxman, the statuary, who had been one of the audi- 
tors of Mr. T’s Lecture on Light,” he next composed “twelve Lectures 
on the Platonic philosophy,” which he read “in the largest room’”’ of 
Flaxman’s house. John Flaxman, the sculptor, brought some distin- 
guished persons to hear Taylor’s lectures: Sir William Fordyce, a noted 
physician of the time; Mrs. Anne Damer, a sculptress and the friend and 
executrix of Horace Walpole; Maria Cosway, a brilliant and beautiful 
painter of miniatures; and not least, the portraitist George Romney. 
Perhaps Flaxman also brought his friend William Blake, for the poet 
too, like Romney, Mrs. Damer, and Maria Cosway, was at this time a 
member of the literary and artistic group which frequented the drawing- 
room of the celebrated blue-stocking, Mrs. Mathew. Flaxman also in- 
troduced Taylor to Bennet Langton, Dr. Johnson’s friend, who men- 
tioned Taylor to George III in an unsuccessful effort to secure him 
patronage. This sudden elevation of Taylor to a circle of notable persons 
must have occurred not later than 1785, for on July 19 of that year James 
Boswell recorded dining with him and others at Langton’s home.!” 
During the next dozen years Taylor came even more to the attention 
of his contemporaries. He left the banking-house, for we find him now 
“teaching the Classics.” An inheritance of “six or seven hundred 
pounds,” and an annuity of one hundred pounds generously provided 
by William Meredith, a wealthy London tradesman,"* enabled him to 


6 A. Gilchrist, The Life of William Blake, ed. W. G. Robertson (London, 1907), pp. 44 ff. 
F. E. Pierce (see note 1) has suggested some fifty parallels of thought and imagery between 
Blake’s poems and some of Taylor’s books. Many of these parallels presuppose that Blake 
saw Taylor’s work before publication, or talked with him. Pierce suggests that the two 
men met through their mutual acquaintance with Flaxman; but he evidently did not know 
the specific circumstance, Taylor’s lectures on Plato, which was more likely than a mere 
mutual acquaintance to bring them together. 

1” Private Papers of James Boswell, ed. Geoffrey Scott (Mount Vernon, N. Y., 1928-34), 
xv, 111. Boswell “wearied and went away soon.” Cf. ibid., xv1, 172, on February 27, 
1786: “Taylor the Grecian joined us after dinner.” Public Characters mentions an occasion 
at Langton’s when Dr. Charles Burney was present. 

18 According to Public Characters, Meredith was interested in Plato through having read 
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make public some fruits of his studies in the philosophy of Greece. 
Under these more favorable circumstances he managed to publish, be- 
tween 1787 and 1795, no less than eleven separate works, original and in 
translation. His first three books, The Mystical Initiations (translations 
of the Orphic hymns, 1787), Concerning the Beautiful (a translation from 
Plotinus, 1787), and The Philosophical and Mathematical Commentaries 
of Proclus (two volumes, 1788-89), provoked immediate criticism in the 
Monthly Review’® and were apparently widely discussed.*° Horace Wal- 
pole evidently referred to the Commentaries of Proclus when he wrote 
on November 26, 1789, to the Countess of Ossory: 

Taylor’s book was shown to me this summer by one of those wiseacres that call 
themselves learned men, and who told me it was tremendous. I was neither 
alarmed nor curious: yet, on your Ladyship’s notice, I borrowed the Monthly 
Review, and find that the world’s future religion is to be founded on a blundered 
translation of an almost unintelligible commentator on Plato.” 


Walpole pronounced Taylor “half-witted” and prophesied that he would 
“have no success.’’ But Taylor was being read, and not everyone re- 
ceived his work so harshly. A volume containing The Cratylus, Phaedo, 
Parmenides and Timaeus of Plato (1793), following hard upon the 
Phaedrus (1792), was hailed by a writer in the Analytical Review as a 
good beginning toward “a grand desideratum in English literature,” the 
translation of all Plato’s works.” Taylor’s efforts, however, were turned 
for the moment to other tasks, of which the most important were trans- 
iations of Pausanias’s Description of Greece (1794), Five Books of Plotinus 
(1794), and The Fable of Cupid and Psyche by Apuleius (1795). 

These many books, filled as they all were with neo-Platonic ideas, 
gained Taylor a wide notoriety, if not esteem. For he was militant in 
thrusting his mystical, polytheistic neo-Platonism before the eyes of a 
sober and unsympathetic eighteenth-century audience, who in turn 
ridiculed him as an insane fanatic. The materialism of the age and the 
concern of classical scholarship at the time with merely textual criticism 
aroused in Taylor a scorn which he freely expressed. In an eloquent plea 
for the study of Platonism, appended to his translation of the Orphic 
hymns, he called on his countrymen to resist these illiberal influences: 
the translations by Floyer Sydenham (cf. note 31). The amount of Meredith’s annuity is 
given in the Athenaeum, vit (1835), 875, in an obituary of Taylor. 

19 Monthly Review, xxx (1788), 133-144; ibid., Lxxx1 (1789), 324. 

2° On March 30, 1787, Boswell, op. cit., xvm, 21, recorded: “For an hour before dinner I 
read Taylor’s Preface to his translation of Orpheus. It fanned my mind to perceive him 
quite absorbed in the wildness of Ancient Metaphysicks.” Both Mystical Initiations and 
Concerning the Beautiful were reissued in 1792, the first under a new title, The Hymns of 
Orpheus. % Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. P. Toynbee (Oxford, 1903-05), xrv, 238. 

2 Analytical Review, xvm (1793), 176. 
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The waters of Thames, heavy laden with the wealth of merchandize, and son. 
orous with the din of trade, may devolve abundance in a golden tide; but we 
must remember that the Daemon of commerce is at the same time advancing 
with giant strides, to trample on the most liberal pursuits, and is preparing with 
his extended savage arm, to crush the votaries of truth, and depopulate the 
divine retreats of philosophy. Rise then ye liberal few, and vindicate the dignity 
of ancient wisdom. Bring truth from her silent and sacred concealments, and 
vigorously repel the growing empire of barbaric taste; which bids fair to ex- 
tinguish the celestial fire of philosophy in the frigid embraces of philology, and 
to bury the divine light of mind, in the sordid gloom of sense.” 


This blunt indictment of contemporary civilization did not increase 
Taylor’s popularity, though it attracted notice. Nor did the remedy which 
he proposed impress the eighteenth century with his sanity, though it 
made him famous. If London were found too far sunk in “barbarous 
ignorance,” Taylor advised, the “liberal few” should fly to 


the regions of intellect, those fortunate islands of truth, where . . . we may find 
a retreat from the storms and tempests of a corporeal life. Let us build for our- 
selves the raft of virtue, and departing from this region of sense, like Ulysses 
from the charms of Calypso, direct our course by the light of ideas, those bright 
intellectual stars, through the dark ocean of a material nature, until we arrive 
at our father’s land. For there having divested ourselves of the torn garments of 
mortality, as much as our union with body will permit, we may resume our 
natural appearance; and may each of us at length, recover the ruined empire of 
his soul.™ 


Taylor expounded this romantic program of flight to “the regions of 
intellect,”’ by way of faith in the neo-Platonic doctrine of ideas, not only 
in his books but in his conversation. Thomas Holcroft, who once dined 
with him, describes him as “intolerant and abusive to all who do not 
pretend to understand and put faith in his Platonic jargon.’’* Yet the 
very eccentricities of the man made him notable. 

Taylor’s fanatic espousal of an eccentric cause, combined with his 
shortcomings as a scholar and a general eighteenth-century prejudice 
against Platonism, made him the butt of much contemporary satire. 
His command of Greek was not beyond question, and he frequently relied 
on Latin translations when they were available; the English of his own 
translations, moreover, is often wretched. He was given to emending the 
texts of his authors whenever he thought the sense required it. These 
faults drew down upon him the scorn of Richard Porson and the re- 


% The Mystical Initiations (London, 1787), p. 226. % Tbid.. pp. 226-227. 

% The Life of Thomas Holcroft, ed. Elbridge Colby (London, 1925), n. 194-195. J J. 
Welsh, op. cit., describes Taylor, however, as kindly, gracious, and an “acute observer of 
men and manners.” 
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viewers.% But the common neo-classic opinion of Platonism was chiefly 
responsible for the ridicule which Taylor endured. Horace Walpole had 
branded him “‘half-witted” because he preferred the ancient Platonists 
“to Bacon and Locke, who were almost the first philosophers who intro- 
duced common sense into their writings, and were as clear as Plato was 
unintelligible— because he did not understand himself.””’ A similar ani- 
mosity to Platonism led Thomas J. Mathias, in his Pursuits of Literature, 
to call Taylor “the would-be restorer of unintelligible mysticism and 
superstitious pagan nonsense.’”** Isaac D’Israeli satirized him in the 
character of “The Platonist” in the novel Vaurien,?* where poor Taylor 
was saddled with an elaborate and apocryphal legend which included 
the story that he maintained an assortment of animals in his rooms at 
Walworth for purposes of sacrifice to pagan divinities. A generation later, 
Landor and others were still repeating this tale.*° Our Platonist had suc- 
ceeded beyond his intentions in rising from obscurity; by 1798 he had 
become a prominent figure, albeit a figure of ridicule, in the London 
world. This prominence no doubt explains why the publishers of Public 
Characters, issued in that year, placed “Mr. Taylor, the Platonist” in 
the company of Fox, Pitt, Mrs. Siddons, Lord Nelson, and the other 
celebrities whose lives that volume sketches. 

In these years of fame Taylor produced his translation of The Works 
of Plato, perhaps his most monumental achievement, which must have 
occupied most of his time between 1795 and 1798. It was nearly com- 
pleted in the latter year, although not issued until 1804; for it is referred 
to in Public Characters as ready for the press. The magnitude of this ac- 
complishment is amazing. Excepting the Renaissance Italian translation 


% See Porson’s remarks in the Morning Chronicle, 1794, quoted by J. S. Watson, The Life 
of Richard Porson (London, 1861), p. 204.—When the British Critic, v (1795), 1-11, ex- 
posed the inferior scholarship of his translation of Pausanias, Taylor replied in an appendix 
to The Fable of Cupid and Psyche and thereafter kept up a running battle with his critics. 
For other comment on his merits, see J. Barthelémy-St. Hilaire, Victor Cousin, sa Vie et sa 
Correspondance (Paris, 1895), m1, 245, and R. J., ‘““Note-Book of a Literary Idler No. 1,” 
Blackwood’s Magazine, xvu (1825), 736-744. Opinions more favorable than these appear in 
Lebensnachrichten tiber Barthold Georg Niebuhr (n.p., 1838), 1, 239-240, and in Knight’s 
Penny Cyclopedia (London, 1842), xxiv, 134. 27 Walpole, op. cit., xtv, 238. 

% The Pursuits of Literature, Part 11 (London, 1797), pp. 7-8. 

2° Vaurien, or Sketches of the Times (London, 1797). Cf. Curiosities of Literature (London 
1834), 1, 311-317. 

%” Works of Walter Savage Landor, ed. T. E. Welby (London, 1927-36), m1, 221: “Taylor 
the Platonist had resolved on sacrificing a bull to Jupiter: foolish enough: more foolish 
to select for the place of sacrifice a little back-parlor-floor. The bull whisked his tail in the 
worshipper’s face, inculcating the immediate necessity of a fresh ablution, and burst away 
through the window.” Another reference to the same story may be found in the Saturday 
Review, x1v (1862), 27. 
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by Dardi Bembo, the whole of Plato had not previously been available 
in any modern language, and less than half of the dialogues had been 
translated into English. Taylor revised, moreover, the ten previous trans- 
lations of single dialogues which he used.* 

The exact history of this translation has never been told. The five 
large quarto volumes which appeared in 1804 were dedicated to Charles 
Howard, eleventh Duke of Norfolk (1746-1815), who was presumably 
the “anonymous gentleman of fortune” mentioned in Public Characters 
as Taylor’s patron.” At the completion of Taylor’s task, according to a 
story related in several places,* Howard for some eccentric reason locked 
up nearly the whole edition in Arundel Castle, where it remained until 
his death in 1815. If this story is accurate it explains the figurative 
language used in the Edinburgh Review, five years after the publication 
of Taylor’s volumes, in introducing a critique of them. Speaking of 
The Works of Plato as a “metaphorical personage,” the reviewer says: 
“‘we have suspended . . . the exercise of our judicial functions, till he is 
not only dead and buried, but till, we fear, the hand of oblivion has 
passed over him.” But the varying versions of the story that Howard 
locked up Taylor’s Plato rest on no ascertainable evidence, and it is more 
probable that the Edinburgh Review referred only to the very small sale 
enjoyed by the translation. What actually happened, in fact, was that 
it was published at the high price of £10/10, and the unsold copies were 
disposed of in 1848 at half-price.* The original price undoubtedly seemed 
exorbitant to a generation few of whose members were interested in 
Plato. As it is therefore likely that a small number of copies were sold, 
scholars must be more careful than they have been in citing Taylor’s 


1 Floyer Sydenham’s translations of the Jon (1759), Greater Hippias (1759), Lesser 
Hippias (1761), Banquet (1761), Meno (1769), Rivals and First Alcibiades (1773), Philebus 
(1779-80), and Second Alcibiades (n.d.), all published at London; and Hary [sic] Spens, 
The Republic (Glasgow, 1763). For Taylor’s use of these see The Works of Plato (London, 
1804), 1, cvi-cvii. 

® Howard (cf. DNB) was made president of the Royal Society of Arts on March 22, 
1794. In April, 1798, Taylor was elected assistant secretary, a position which he resigned 
in November, 1805, for reasons of health. Cf. Sir H. Wood, A History of the Royal Society 
of Arts (London: 1913), pp. 339-340. 

3 J. C. Rust, N&Q, 2d series, m1 (1857), 35; Biographie Universelle (Paris, 1843-58), 
XLI, 100; Nouvelle Biographie Générale (Paris, 1865), xLtv, 942-943; Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana (New York, 1937), xxv1, 302. % Edinburgh Review, x1v (1809), 187. 

* W. T. Lowndes, The Bibliographer’s Manual, ed. H. G. Bohn (London, 1858-64), rv, 
1877. Cf. O. M. Sanford, “Works of Thomas Taylor the Platonist,” Book-Lore, 1 (1885), 
176: “This edition lay for 44 years entombed at Arundel Castle.” But The Works of Plato 
was regularly announced as published between October 25, 1803, and January 20, 1804, 
in the Edinburgh Review, m1 (1804), 505. Cf. also The London Catalogue of Books (London, 
1822), p. 134. 
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Works of Plato in connection with early nineteenth-century Platonism.* 
There is some evidence, however, that these volumes were in circulation 
before 1848, for they were quoted in the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1840.*" 

The critique of Taylor’s Works of Plato in the Endinburgh Review 
shows clearly the conditions of classical scholarship and the narrow con- 
ception of Platonism against which Taylor had to contend. The reviewer, 
anonymous but plainly an able scholar, complains himself that 
England has contributed very little useful service toward the promotion of 
classical learning. None of the lettered nations of Europe, the French, the Ger- 
mans, the Italians, are so badly supplied with translations, in their own language, 
of the prose classics.** 
A disproportionate attention, he says, has been “bestowed upon the com- 
paratively unimportant business of prosody.” Therefore this reviewer 
grants that “Mr Taylor, by stepping aside from the vulgar path, and 
undertaking to elucidate for his countrymen the Grecian philosophers, 
merits at least the praise of having set a good example.’* But beyond 
this point the review attacks Taylor harshly. Very justly, the reviewer 
accuses him of having translated often from a Latin version into English 
which is “stiff, and awkward, and uncouth.’”° With less justice, as Taylor 
disclaimed interest in textual scholarship, the reviewer condemns him 
for not having provided a sound text of Plato. On a third count, Taylor 
is pilloried with an unfairness for which the reviewer’s prejudiced notion 
of Platonism is chiefly responsible. “‘In the character of commentator,” 
he says, ““Mr Taylor has scarcely done anything, or indeed professed to 
do any thing, but to fasten upon Plato the reveries of Proclus, and of the 
other philosophers of the Alexandrian school.’ It is quite true that Tay- 
lor made no distinction between the thoughts of Plato and the neo- 
Platonists; his notes and introductions are little more than compilations 
from the most heterogeneous neo-Platonic sources. But the reviewer’s 
own distinction between Plato and the neo-Platonists is worth quoting, 
as it is typical of eighteenth and early nineteenth-century opinion: 
One of the most remarkable features of the writings of Plato is, that he affirms 
nothing;* whereas the friends of Mr Taylor are the most desperately affirmative 
of all human beings. ... The business of the Platonists is all in supernaturals; 
of Plato, as far as we have yet gone, is all in moral and political, or at most 

* J. A. Notopoulos, op. cit., 504, calls this edition “the standard and most popular trans- 
lation of the day’’! It is cited also by F. E. Pierce. 

37 By W. Horneman, Gentleman’s Magazine, x11, New Series (1840), 480. 

38 Edinburgh Review, xv (1809), 188. 39 Jbid., 189-190. 

© Tbid., 201. “ Jbid., 191-192. 

© A traditional interpretation based on Cicero, Academica, 1, xii, where it is said that in 
Plato “nihil adfirmatur et in utramque partem multa disseruntur, de omnibus quaeritur, 
nihil certi dicitur.” 
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metaphysical subjects. The language of the one is as wild, and mystical, and 
obscure, as their ideas; that of the other is always elegant, often highly figurative 
and eloquent; and unless when he is puzzling himself with abortive attempts to 
explain the nature of abstract ideas, highly clear and appropriate.“ 


This writer in the Edinburgh Review had certainly not gone very far in 
Plato, but rather expresses a conventional eighteenth-century judgment. 
When he says, therefore, that Taylor (who “ought to be reckoned in the 
very lowest class of ignorant writers’) exhibited Plato ‘“‘as the mortal 
foe both of reason, and of taste,’’“* we must remember that the words 
reason and taste bear a neo-classic connotation. Now Platonism really 
is, in no small degree, the mortal foe of reason and taste so conceived. 
The eighteenth century had gotten along with Plato only by reducing 
him to a mere “elegant” writer on “‘moral and political’ subjects; for 
the effect of Locke’s philosophy had been to bring the most characteristic 
elements of Platonism into disrepute. The chief significance of Taylor’s 
work is that he called attention once more to the supernatural elements 
and the doctrine of ideas in Plato’s thought. By adding, further, the 
vagueness and yearning after the infinite of neo-Platonism, he prepared 
the way for the Platonism of the Romantic poets. 

Before turning to Taylor’s relations with the Romantic poets I shall 
sketch briefly the remaining facts of his life and work. He continued to 
publish a vast number of translations, among them the first complete 
English translation of Aristotle (nine volumes, 1801-12), and most of 
the works of Apuleius, Iamblichus, Porphyry, Plotinus, and Proclus; 
and between 1817 and 1829 he wrote a long series of articles for the 
Classical Journal, including some reviews of several important editions 
of Platonic texts and some original scholarly contributions. Only his 
translations of Plotinus, the best available in English until Stephen 
Mackenna’s fine version began to appear in 1917, proved of lasting 
worth; but Taylor’s importance in the modern revival of classical « *udies 
should not be minimized, for he was a pioneer in almost everything he 
did. His long and industrious life came to an end on Sunday morning, 
November 1, 1835, when he died in his home, Manor Place, at Wal- 
worth. He lies buried in the churchyard of St. Mary, Newington, since 
converted into a play-ground.* 


4 Edinburgh Review, loc. cit., 199-200. “ Tbid., 190. 

% Athenaeum, vit (1835), 874-875.—Taylor’s first wife had died in 1809 (cf. note 10), 
but he had married again; for the Gentleman’s Magazine, xcm (1823), 571, records among 
the deaths on April 25, 1823, “In the 30th year of her age, the wife of Thomas Taylor, the 
Platonist.” 

“ D. Hipwell, N&Q, 7th series, rx (1890), 194, gives the extract from the parish register: 
“P. 96. Burials in the Parish of Saint Mary Newington, in the County of Surrey—in the 
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Thomas Taylor’s life spanned the so-called Romantic period in Eng- 
lish literature. He was publishing his books when Wordsworth and 
Coleridge were school-boys, and when Shelley died he had still a dozen 
years to live and write. He was a public character in London in the year 
of Lyrical Ballads, a celebrity who was known and talked about. We have 
already found him in the company of Langton, Boswell, Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, possibly Blake, and others of that generation. But how well 
was Taylor known to the later generations of Wordsworth and Shelley? 
A remark which Emerson made to Wordsworth, in 1847, would at first 
seem to indicate that England soon forgot the eccentric Taylor. Emerson 
(who thought Taylor ‘fa better man of imagination, a better poet, or 
perhaps I should say a better feeder to a poet, than any man between 
Milton and Wordsworth’’’) told Wordsworth “it was not creditable 
that no one in all the country knew anything of Thomas Taylor, the 
Platonist, whilst in every American library his translations are found.’’** 
At another time Emerson wrote: “Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, is 
totally unknown in England. . . . I asked repeatedly among literary men 
for some account of him. But in vain.’”’** Had Emerson been able to visit 
England some thirty or forty years earlier, however, he would have found 
several literary men who knew Taylor personally or through the medium 
of his books. 

Taylor’s translation of Pausanias’s Description of Greece (1794) was 
one of his most popular books. It was cited by Robert Southey®® and by 
Byron;" a set of its three volumes stood in Wordsworth’s library,” and 
Shelley wrote in 1817 to Charles Ollier, “Do you know is Taylor’s 
‘Pausanias’ to be purchased, and at what price?” This work ran to a 
second edition in 1824. 

Robert Southey seems to have known Taylor personally, or at least to 
have had more than common knowledge of his doings. In a letter dated 
April, 1802, he mentions Taylor’s Works of Plato two years before it was 





Year 1835. Name: Thomas Taylor. Abode: Manor Place. When Buried: Nov* 6%. Age: 
78 Years. By whom the Ceremony was Performed: J. G. Webster Off Min. No. 764.” 

“ The Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Centenary edition (Cambridge, Mass., 1903-04), 
vin, 50. For Emerson’s high opinion, cf. A. F., “Mr. Emerson in the Lecture Room,” 
Adlantic Monthly, 1 (1883), 818-832. Taylor’s influence in America deserves a special study. 

« Emerson, op. cit., v, 295. 4 Tbid., v, 400. 

In the notes to the first edition of Thalaba; cf. W. Haller, The Early Life of Robert 
Southey (New York, 1917), p. 336. 

5! The Works of Lord Byron: Letters and Journals, ed. R. F. Prothero (London, 1898- 
1901), v, 574. 

# “Sale Catalogue of the Library at Rydal Mount,” Transactions of the Wordsworth 
Society, vt (1881), 197-257, item 147. 
5 The Letters of Percy Bysshe Snelley, ed. R. Ingpen (London, 1915), u, 548. 
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published, and adds what is apparently an authentic remark made 
privately to him by Taylor. The point of this remark, enshrined in 
Southey’s anglicized French, depends on the reputation of Charles 
Howard, Taylor’s patron, for unplatonic indulgences. Southey writes 
that his atheistic friend James Tobin 

a envie de voir le grand payen Thomas Taylor, et je crois que nous avrons [sic] 
un discussion trés edifiante entre "homme qui croit en mil dieux et l"homme qui 
ne croit pas en l’un. Le grand payen a traduit tous les ouvres de Plato: le Duc 
de Norfolk paie pour l’imprimerie. ““Le Duc,” dit son protegé, “fait que je me 
souvienne d’un belle dit de Plato, ‘dans les hommes vicieux il y a du respect 
pour la virtue par laquelle ils font des choses virtueuses’.”” Voila quel payen 
honnéte!™ 


There is no other evidence that Southey knew Taylor, but this letter 
points in every detail to some connection between the two men. It is 
worth suggesting, therefore, that Southey’s wide reading Plato owed 
something to the influence of Thomas Taylor. 

There was one man in England at this time whose mind was more than 
any other’s congenial to Taylor and able to understand him sympatheti- 
cally. While Samuel Taylor Coleridge was a school-boy at Christ’s 
Hospital, Thomas Taylor published his translations of Orpheus, Plo- 
tinus, and Proclus. One would like to know certainly whether any of these 
books had fallen in Coleridge’s way before the time of which Charles 
Lamb speaks, in a famous passage about Coleridge, when “the inspired 
charity-boy” unfolded to entranced listeners “the mysteries of Jamblichus 
or Plotinus.’”’ Of course Coleridge even at this time could and eventually 
did read in the original all that Taylor translated, and more besides; 
but he knew Taylor’s books later, and it is just possible that Taylor 
served as one of those prods which so often sent him into remote corners 
of libraries and book-stalls. In his memorable letter of November 19, 
1796, describing himself to John Thelwall, Coleridge says that ‘“Meta- 
physics and poetry and ‘facts of mind’, that is, accounts of all the strange 
phantasms that ever possessed ‘your philosophy’; dreamers, from Thoth 
the Egyptian to Taylor the English pagan, are my darling studies.’ At 
the date of this letter Taylor had translated three authors of the six 
whose books Coleridge asks Thelwall, in a postscript, to buy for him— 
Proclus, Julian, and Plotinus. Two others of the six, Iamblichus and 
Porphyry, had been mentioned frequently by Taylor and were later to 
be translated by him. Coleridge of course wanted Greek and Latin edi- 
tions, but if Taylor was one of his “darling studies” it may have been his 
translations which sent Coleridge to the originals. 


54 Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, ed. J. W. Warter (London, 1856), 1, 192 
5 Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E. H. Coleridge (Boston, 1895), 1, 181. 
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At a much later time, Coleridge commented rather severely on Tay- 
lor’s merits as a translator. Writing to Lady Beaumont on January 21, 
1810, he had occasion to praise the “Platonic Theology by Proclus,” and 
added that “A part of it has been translated by Taylor, but so translat- 
ed that difficult Greek is transmuted into incomprehensible English.’ 
This letter, like Southey’s, hints at more than it says. For Taylor’s Six 
Books of Proclus on the Theology of Plato was not published until 1816, 
six years after Coleridge’s letter. Proclus’s Theological Elements, to be 
sure, had appeared in the second volume of the Commentaries of Proclus 
as early as 1789, and it is possible that Coleridge mistook them for a 
“part” of the “Platonic Theology.” But the Theological Elements are dis- 
tinctly not the “Platonic Theology,” as Coleridge probably knew. His 
word “part” would better apply to whatever portion of the Six Books of 
Proclus Taylor may have finished in 1810. If this is correct, Coleridge, 
like Southey, somehow knew more about Taylor’s activities than the 
general public. But again there is no other evidence to confirm the 
suggested conclusion that Coleridge and Taylor were acquainted. All we 
may say with certainty is that Coleridge in his youth made Taylor his 
“darling study” and seems to have known several of his books.*” 

One of these books which Coleridge knew, however, was pretty surely 
Wordsworth’s copy of The Cratylus, Phaedo, Parmenides and Timaeus of 
Plato.** This volume may have played an important part in the extremely 
complicated history of the composition of Wordsworth’s Ode: Intima- 
tions of Immortality. The Platonistic imagery and thought of much of 
that poem undoubtedly derive from neo-Platonic sources, either directly 
from books or through the medium of Coleridge’s conversation. Several 
parallels between the poem and Taylor’s notes have in fact been pointed 
out by F. E. Pierce,®® who unfortunately quoted them from the rare five 
volumes of The Works of Plato. But all the relevant passages from Tay- 
lor, including a few which Pierce did not notice, may be found in the 
single volume which Wordsworth owned. In a separate study I hope to 
show the réle of this book in the genesis of the Ode. 

There is even more evidence linking Taylor with the younger genera- 
tion of Romantic authors. Shelley certainly knew several of Taylor’s 
books while still at Oxford, and there are indications that before leaving 
England for Italy in 1818 he came in a number of ways under the in- 
fluence of the Platonist. For until going to Italy Shelley read Plato 


% Memorials of Coleorton, ed. W. Knight (New York, 1887), 1, 107. 

7 J. L. Lowes, The Road to Xanadu (Boston, 1927), pp. 231-232, has briefly noticed 
Coleridge’s knowledge of Taylor; cf. also p. 236 and pp. 393-394. 

58 “Sale Catalogue,” op. cit., item 408. 
%* “Wordsworth and Thomas Taylor,” PQ, vm (1928), 60-64. 
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mostly in translation. Although at Oxford he had a Greek text with a 
Latin translation, according to his friend Hogg’s statement, he de- 
pended chiefly on various French and English versions. He had, Hogg 
says, among other translations, “several of the publications of the 
learned and eccentric Platonist, Thomas Taylor.’ One of these was no 
doubt a copy of The Cratylus, Phaedo, Parmenides and Timaeus of Plato 
now in the Bodleian Library.” 

While at Oxford, or soon after, Shelley may have met Taylor through 
Charles Howard, Taylor’s patron and the poet’s friend. There are 
traces of Taylor’s influence, at least, on Shelley’s thought at this time. 
It was probably soon after writing The Necessity of Atheism, the pam- 
phlet which caused his expulsion from Oxford, that Shelley jotted down 
some fragmentary notes for an essay in favor of polytheism.™ Taylor in 
nearly all his books had expressed his antipathy to Christianity and ex- 
pounded the polytheistic religion of neo-Platonism. In 1809 he trans- 
lated The Arguments of the Emperor Julian against the Christians, a 
slender volume which he distributed privately. Whether Shelley saw 
this book or not we cannot tell; but it is very likely more than coinci- 
dence that the period of Shelley’s anti-Christian, atheistic, and poly- 
theistic writings follows so closely upon the publication of Taylor’s work. 

Shelley’s first years out of Oxford were also the years in which he 
dabbled in vegetarian doctrine. In a note® to Queen Mab (1812), and in 
A Vindication of Natural Diet (1813), he strongly denounced the eating of 
animal food. Now vegetarianism, for about a quarter of a century before 
this time, had had a small cult of devotees in England. The books of at 
least two of these men, Joseph Ritson and John Frank Newton, supplied 
Shelley with many of his ideas.’ But vegetarianism traces its ancestry 


60 T. J. Hogg, Life of Shelley (London, 1858), 1, 192. 

| Ibid. W. E. Peck’s note, Shelley, his Life and Work (Boston, 1927), 1, 75, is badly con- 
fused about the translations of Plato which Hogg mentions. Peck finds in the list Taylor’s 
“Dialogues of Plato,” which is meaningless. J. A. Notopoulos, op. cit., 504, says that Hogg’s 
statement “definitely” informs us that Shelley had The Works of Plato. Hogg himself is 
inconsistent; he says, I, 103, “our knowledge of Plato was derived solely from Dacier’s 
translation of a few of the dialogues, and from an English version of that French transla- 
tion.” 

® R. H. Hill, The Shelley Correspondence in the Bodleian Library (Oxford, 1926), p. 47. 

8 See The Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. R. Ingpen (London, 1915), 1, xxxv—-xxxvi, 
for Shelley’s relations with Howard. 

* Printed in A. Kozul, Shelley’s Prose in the Bodleian Manuscripts (London, 1910), pp. 
124-125, and in The Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. R. Ingpen and W. E. Peck (London, 
1926-30), vr, 151. 

% The Arguments, etc., pp. vi-vii. Part viir, Il. 211-212. 

87 D. L. Clark, “The Date and Source of Shelley’s A Vindication of Natural Diet,” SP, 
xxxvi (1939), 70-76. 
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ultimately to neo-Platonic, Orphic, and Pythagorean sources, to the 
very works of ancient philosophy which Thomas Taylor was engaged in 
translating. Although Taylor did not emphasize this vegetarian strain 
in neo-Platonism in his published books until 1823, when he translated 
Porphyry’s treatise on Abstinence from Animal Food in Select Works of 
Porphyry, he was an active vegetarian many years earlier. Late in 1788 
Godefroi Yzarn, a young French nobleman who had already been con- 
verted to vegetarianism, came to London, “where he chanced to hear, by 
means of Mr. Williams, that Mr. Thomas Taylor, of Walworth, was 
generally considered as the principal Pythagorean in England.’’** Yzarn 
spent some time in Taylor’s house, imbibing the doctrine of vegetarian- 
ism from him. But the importance of this incident rests in the proof it 
affords of Taylor’s preéminence in vegetarian circles as early as 1788. 

Now in The London Magazine and Theatrical Inquisitor of July,1821, 
there is a document which links the names of Shelley and Taylor as 
fellow-vegetarians. This is an anonymous skit which pretends to be a 
report of a vegetarian dinner given in London in 1814. The account is 
plainly a piece of satirical fiction inspired by a sentence in a note to 
Queen Mab, expressing Shelley’s hope that in April, 1814, a statement 
could be made that “sixty persons, all having lived more than three 
years on vegetables and pure water, are then in perfect health.’** The 
paper in The London Magazine begins as follows: “On the 14th of April, 


1814, sixty persons, who had lived for more than three years on vege- 
tables and pure water, met for the purpose of felicitating each other on 
the circumstances of their still being alive.”’® In spite of its evident 
satirical and fictional tone, this skit is significant. After describing the 
preparations for a dinner, which exhausted the vegetable supply of 
London and sent the price of cabbage soaring, the author lists some of 
the guests: 


At five o’clock the tables were spread, and the guests assembled on Hampstead 
Heath. Mr. N[ewton]. was in the chair. Near him sat Dr. L[amb]., Mr. R[itson]. 
the antiquarian, Sir J[ames]. S[tephen]., the Rev. [William] P[{aley]., and Mr. 
T[aylor]. the Pythagorean philosopher. Mr. P[ercy]. B[ysshe]. S{helley]. was 


%8 Biographical Anecdotes of the Founders of the French Republic, attributed to John 
Adolphus, 2d ed. (London, 1799), 1, 172. Some bibliographies make Tayler the author of 
Animals and Vegetables (London, 1786); Balch, op. cit., rightly rejects this book. 

% Works of Shelley, 1, 161. 

7 The London Magazine and Theatrical Inquisitor, rv (July, 1821), 31-35, reprinted by 
N. I. White, The Unextinguished Hearth (Durham, N. C., 1938), pp. 263-269. The same 
article was reprinted from The Medical Adviser of December 6, 1823, by a writer in Book- 
Lore, 11 (1886), 121-132, and from the London Liberal of 1823 by A. Kozul, La Jeunesse de 
Shelley (Paris, 1910), pp. 419-427. 
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vice-president; near him was Mr. G[odwin]., Mr. H[ogg]., and Mr. Lfeigh). 
H[unt]., and many others, whom it would be tedious to enumerate.” 


There were speakers at the dinner, a toast by Taylor to Saturn, and a 
long defence of vegetarianism by Shelley. This makes delightful reading, 
but is it anything more? Certainly one cannot deduce from this piece of 
fiction, as one scholar has done, “that the vegetarians had a society in 
London with Newton as its president; that the society had an annual 
dinner, and that at this dinner the personalities mentioned were pres- 
ent.”” But the story in The London Magazine is founded on the fact 
that Newton, Shelley, and Taylor were members of a small cult, if not 
an organized society, of vegetarians. There is a strong probability, more- 
over, that Thomas Taylor was one of the “sixty persons” mentioned in 
Shelley’s note to Queen Mcb. 

In October or November, 1812, Shelley met Thomas Love Peacock, 
who knew Taylor intimately. Peacock’s cousin, Harriet Love, wrote in 
1874 to Edith Nicolls, his granddaughter, about some of the friends who 
called on Peacock when he went to London in 1819 to work at the East 
India House. Among the most intimate of them, she told Edith Nicolls, 
was “a very remarkable man ‘Taylor’ (half mad!) who always addressed 
your Grandpapa as ‘Greeky-Peaky.’—I suppose from his knowing so 
much Greek.””® In 1819, Harriet added, Taylor and Peacock’s other 
friends “did not appear to me. . . as strangers”; we may therefore sup- 
pose that Peacock met Taylor several years earlier on one of his previous 
visits in London. The common devotion of these men to Greek thought 
explains their intimacy; both were at heart pagans who could not make 
themselves at home in their own day and country. 

Peacock’s acquaintance with Taylor very possibly led to a meeting 
between Taylor and Shelley. In Peacock’s satirical novel Melincourt, 
written in the winter of 1816-17, the character who is generally assumed 
to represent Shelley (Mr. Forester) actually tells us that ‘When I was in 
London last winter, I became acquainted with a learned mythologist, 
who has long laboured to rebuild the fallen temple of Jupiter.” This 
“learned mythologist” is obviously Thomas Taylor. Mr. Forester 
(Shelley) and some other characters have been discussing the remarkable 
Sir Oran Haut-ton, an orang-outan from Angola who had been brought 
into the fashionable world of London. Mr. Forester describes how the 
“learned mythologist” would greet Sir Oran with part of the Orphic in- 
vocation to Pan, clearly an allusion to Taylor’s well-known interest in 


1 White, op. cit., p. 266. 7 Notopoulos, op. cit., 515. 
73 Works of Thomas Love Peacock, ed. H. F. B. Brett-Smith and C. E. Jones (London, 
1934), 1, xcvii-viii. Cf. also 1, clxxiv. % Tbid., 11, 65. 
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Orphism. This remark draws a comment from Sir Telegraph Paxarett, 
another character, with a rejoinder from Mr. Forester: 


SIR TELEGRAPH PAXARETT. Your learned mythologist appears to be non compos. 
MR. FORESTER. By no means. He has a system of his own, which only appears in 
the present day more absurd than other systems, because it has fewer followers. 
The manner in which the spirit of system twists everything to its own views is 
truly wonderful. I believe that in every nation of the earth the system which 
has most followers will be found the most absurd in the eye of an enlightened 
philosophy.” 


This opinion of Taylor is the real opinion of Shelley and Peacock even if 
the supposed meeting between Taylor and Shelley were as fictional as 
the meeting between Mr. Forester and the “learned mythologist” in 
Melincourt. All three men held many ideas in common; and it would be 
strange if their common friendship with Peacock never brought Shelley 
and Taylor together. 

Yet a personal acquaintance between Shelley and Taylor, like one 
between Taylor and Blake or Southey or Coleridge, remains at best only 
a probability. There is a good deal of circumstantial evidence, and its 
cumulative effect is strong; but there is no entirely trustworthy direct 
evidence. Especially baffling is the fact that Taylor appears so elusively 
in the correspondence of the Romantic poets, and never clearly as an 
acquaintance. Neither does he, however, in the correspondence of Pea- 
cock, who certainly knew him. He remains a rather obscure figure in the 
background of the Romantic period, but an important link in the Pla- 
tonic tradition. 

FRANK B. Evans III 

Tulane University 


% Ibid., 11, 67. 











LXIII 


WORDSWORTH AND DE QUINCEY IN WESTMORLAND 
POLITICS, 1818 


HE following pages communicate certain features of the Westmor- 

land Parliamentary campaign of 1818; the text of two articles by 
William Wordsworth apparently not hitherto reprinted; a number of 
facts regarding the publication of Wordsworth’s Two Addresses to the 
Freeholders of Westmorland; the readings of a broadside printing of a 
portion of Two Addresses; the variants of the several texts of Two 
Addresses; the text of a pamphlet by Thomas De Quincey never re- 
printed, of which but one extant copy has been reported hitherto; the 
text of eight letters, of which only a few slight extracts have been pub- 
lished, addressed by De Quincey to Wordsworth, dealing with the cam- 
paign, revealing his labors on the pamphiet and other political pieces, 
and applying for the editorship of the Westmorland Gasette ; and materials 
exhibiting more definitely the relations between De Quincey and Words- 
worth in the period. 


I. The Campaign of 1818.—Several years ago a group of gentlemen 
generations of whose families had resided at Kendal, dilated to me on the 
intensity of partisanship, and the verbal, and sometimes physical, vio- 
lence practised by the people of that community and the neighboring 
districts in their political activities during the nineteenth century. 
Apparently not unrepresentative of these conditions are the campaigns 
of 1818, 1820, 1826, in which Henry Brougham sought to unseat the 
Lowthers. This present article is concerned with the first of these three 
campaigns. 

The opening six months of 1818 was a period of tremendous excite- 
ment for the freeholders of Westmorland and, as well, for the general 


1 No attempt is made here to discuss or to evaluate Wordsworth’s political views and 
pronouncements. For such one may read Professor Dicey’s The Statesmanship of Words- 
worth (Oxford, 1917), and notably Miss Batho’s admirable The Later Wordsworth (Cam- 
bridge, 1933). On Wordsworth and De Quincey in 1818, and the Westmorland Gazette, see 
A. B. Grosart, The Prose Works of William Wordsworth (London, 1876), 1; Wm. Knight, 
The Life of William Wordsworth, (Edinburgh, 1889), m, 293-296; Charles Pollitt, De 
Quincey’s Editorship of the Westmorland Gazette (Kendal and London, 1890); A. H. Japp, 
Thomas De Quincey, His Life and Writings (London 1890), chapters xm and x1v; Wm. 
Knight, The Prose Works of William Wordsworth (London, 1896), 1 (referred to as Knight); 
Wm. Knight, Letters of the Wordsworth Family (Boston and London, 1907); G. McL. 
Harper, William Wordsworth (New York, 1916), m, 287-292; E. de Selincourt, Dorothy 
Wordsworth, A Biography (Oxford, 1933), chapter xv1; H. A. Eaton, Thomas De Quincey 
(New York, 1936), pp. 234-239; E. de Selincourt, Letters of William and Dorothy Words- 
worth, The Middle Years (Oxford, 1937), m (referred to as de Selincourt, Letters); A. L. 
Strout, Notes and Queries, cLxx1v, 381-383, 398-401, 423 (May 28, June 4 and 11, 1938). 
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populace. The Earl of Lonsdale, Lord Lieutenant of the County, and his 
family, the Lowthers, had long controlled the political power and the 
patronage in the neighborhood. Lord Lowther and Colonel H. C. Low- 
ther occupied the two seats in Parliament. A strong feeling had de- 
veloped that this control by the Lowthers, however well exercised it 
might be, and however admirable were the personal qualities and the 
abilities of its holders, should be broken—both, or at least one, of the 
Lowthers should be ousted from Parliament. Henry Brougham, regarded 
by his opponents as a dangerous radical, a “rank outsider,” and a tool of 
Lord Thanet in a covert effort to test the strength of the Lowthers, 
came into the county as the voluble and redoubtable Whig champion of 
“Independence” and “Freedom.”’ From the date of his nomination and 
endorsement at a meeting of freeholders in Kendal on January 26 with 
James Wakefield in the chair, and at another meeting in Appleby on 
February 5 with Thomas Wybergh as chairman, a campaign of intense 
vehemence extended up to and through the actual polling in the opening 
days of July. 

Private cabals and heated public meetings were carried on by both 
parties. Broadsides or handbills were distributed, either original products 
or reprints of articles in the papers of the district. The columns of the 
Carlisle Patriot in the neighboring county of Cumberland published 
extensive accounts of the goings-on, and became the chief organ of the 
Tory “Yellow Boys.” The Westmorland Advertiser and Kendal Chronicle 
at first editorially insisted on its neutrality and its determination to 
publish impartially the documents of both sides. In some earlier issues it 
did print lengthy communications by supporters of the Lowthers, among 
them two long letters by William Wordsworth signed “A Friend to 
Truth,” and the greater part of what ultimately appeared as the opening 
section of his Two Addresses to the Freeholders of Westmorland. But the 
Chronicle was evidently biased toward Brougham and the Whig “Blues.” 
In the issue for February 28 its editor informed his readers that he had 
arranged with a representative of Lonsdale to be neutral, but “the ad- 
herents of the House of Lowther, not content with being treated on equal 
terms with their opponents in our Journal, have determined upon issuing 
a paper which is to be the organ of their own sentiments alone, and with 
the avowed determination of writing down and suppressing the Chron- 
icle.” Accordingly, the editor, “Mr. Richard Lough,’” declared for the 
“noble cause” championed by Brougham, and in his final sentence 
expressed his expectations of the new paper, and paid his respects to the 
supporters of Lonsdale and to Wordsworth, drawing upon that portion 


* Apparently recently made editor. 
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of the poet’s Two Addressses that only two issues earlier the Chronicle had 
printed and had complimented editorially: 

This organ of political intelligence will without doubt prove very fruitful in 
maxims similar to the doctrines which were lately offered to the public by a 
gentleman, who derides the poverty of humble Westmorland; who considers the 
little old body to be very silly, and thinks her affairs, like those of any other 
idiot, are best in the hands of a respectable guardian, who knows the heights 
and levels of the streams of venality which flow from the puddle of corruption, 
and has felt the force of them too, if we are not mistaken.’ 


For May 23 appeared the first number of the new paper, The Westmor- 
land Gazette and Kendal Advertiser, which is published to-day as The 
Westmorland Gazette. Thomas De Quincey, whose application for em- 
ployment with the paper is printed in the present article, became its 
second editor on July 11, and prepared the issues from July 18, 1818, into 
November, 1819. Brougham faced his defeat at the polling in the opening 
of July with the declaration, ““They must meet me here at every election 
while I live....A flame will break forth from my ashes which will 
utterly consume your Oppressors.””* Twice thereafter, in 1820 and 1826, 
he unsuccessfully campaigned against the Lowthers for a parliamentary 
seat. The Kendal Chronicle and the Gazette from its initiation and 
throughout De Quincey’s editorship, and long thereafter, continued to 
voice the conflict of the community’s sentiments regarding Brougham 
and the Lowthers and their outstanding supporters. 

In the 1818 contest families and tried friends were divided in partisan- 
ship for or against the Tory “Yellow Boys” and the Whig “Blues.” Free- 
holders and non-voters, from the elect to the “mob” and “ragamufiins,”’ 
were ardently engaged. The procession of the Lowthers on their ‘“‘entry”’ 
into Kendal on February 11 to present themselves to the voters, was 
interrupted and pelted with stones and mud by irregular enthusiasts for 
Brougham bearing abusive placards and shouting objurgations—pro- 
ceedings which became known as “the Kendal Riots,” and which the 
Brougham faction disclaimed and virtuously reprobated in print with as 
great vigor as did the Tories. 

* As we shall see (Notes 75, 81), in his public address at Kendal on March 23 Brougham 
featured prominently a distortion of Wordsworth’s remarks on the poverty of Westmor- 
land, and satirically dwelt on the holding of “sinecures” by the Lowthers and Wordsworth; 
and in his dinner speech on that day he played upon the poet’s characterisation of Lons- 
dale as “one who understands mankind, and knows the heights and levels of human nature, 
but which the course of the streams of social action is determined.” See Two Addresses, 
Knight’s edn, paragraphs 3 and 4. Through the influence of Lonsdale Wordsworth had 
been appointed Distributor of Stamps for the County of Westmorland in March, 1813, 
and, following the practice of his predecessor, had been administering the office through a 
clerk (see de Selincourt, Letters, No. 478). * Chronicle for July 11, 1818. 
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Persons of milder nature became vehement partisans. Outsiders were 
induced to participate. The great anti-slavery champion, Thomas Clark- 
son, was influenced to send (to his prompt regret) to William C. Crack- 
anthorpe, a cousin of the Wordsworths and a prominent supporter of 
Brougham, a long letter’ that Crackanthorpe declared to Dorothy 
Wordsworth was “worth a host of votes” to the Brougham cause, and 
that disconcerted Dorothy greeted ruefully as “a beautiful—a delightful 
letter,” “they never had such a Feather in their caps before and never 
will have again”—no doubt the jubilant “Blues” would print it. And 
printed it was in the Chronicle for March 28 to the discomfiture of the 
Tories generally, and in particular of the Wordsworths, of whom Mrs. 
Clarkson had long been, and was to remain, a most intimate friend. 
Professor de Selincourt has made accessible letters by Dorothy extant 
from the lengthy communications that she sent home from Kendal, and 
elsewhere from Rydal; and he has indicated the heat of her excited 
partisanship.” 

Throughout this period Wordsworth was deeply involved. Only a few 
letters and several excerpts from letters by him bearing on the matter 
have been printed. But these and the utterances of both Whigs and 
Tories make it clear that, though not a member of the Lowther election 
Committee, he was ardently active in its counsels and in oral solicitation 
for the cause, in which, as in all the causes he espoused, he found in- 
volved not merely temporary and local interests, but also national and 
indeed universal principles.*® 

Obvious as were the poet’s other activities for the Lowthers, his 
literary efforts won him from both parties recognition as one of the 


5 Printed, A. L. Strout, Notes and Queries, cLxxiv, 398. This is the document to which in 
his Letters m1 and vi printed in the present article we find De Quincey preparing replies. 

® de Selincourt, Letiers, Nos. 604, 605. 

7 de Selincourt, Letters, Nos. 602, 604; and Dorothy Wordsworth (Oxford, 1933), p. 306. 

§ There is no evidence that Wordsworth’s sentiments and his expression of them in this 
campaign and those of 1820 and 1826 were not sincerely based on the principles and con- 
victions that he professed, or that he was influenced unduly by the favor of Lord Lonsdale 
or by the likelihood that an election of new Parliamentary representatives would affect 
his tenure as Distributor of Stamps, the appointment to which he had received through 
Lonsdale’s influence. That the poet was not unwilling to engage in “practical’’ politics is 
indicated by his letter to Lonsdale on December 8, 1818, announcing his purchase of a 
small piece of property, and division and sale of smaller freeholds from it to sound Low- 
therites, so creating four or five votes for the cause. On February 12 he had proposed to 
Lonsdale a similar enterprise to forestall anticipated action by supporters of Brougham. 
See de Selincourt, Letters, Nos. 601, 613. See E. C. Batho, The Later Wordsworth (Cam- 
bridge, 1903), p. 59.—For Wordsworth’s earlier and later estimates of Brougham, see de 
Selincourt, Letter 551, and Grosart, Prose Works, 1, xx, and 111, 504. 
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principal, if not the most redoubtable, of the supporters of the Lowthers.® 
This recognition prompted the fling at him with which we have seen the 
editor of the Chronicle concluding his declaration of February 28 in favor 
of Brougham. It was this prominence that caused supporters of Broug- 
ham to attack him on various occasions, and Brougham himself in his 
Kendal speeches of March 23, and again in his speech against Colonel 
Lowther just before the polling in the opening of July, to single him out 
as a butt for personal gibes. The attacks are evidence of the effectiveness, 
as well as of the extent and the vigor, of his activities. Not without sound 
reason Dorothy Wordsworth on March 24 injected into the end of her 
detailed account to Sara Hutchinson of Brougham’s reception and speech 
at Kendal the exultant declaration, “Brougham has been galled by no- 
body’s writings but William’s, and they have cut to the quick, Depend 
on it.’’!0 

It is with certain of these political writings by Wordsworth, and with 
De Quincey’s association with his activities, that we are concerned. That 
the poet in 1818 composed and published more than is attributed to 
him is certain. The fact that all the pieces were printed anonymously 
or pseudonymously makes ascription difficult. Hitherto only the pam- 
phlet Two Addresses to the Freeholders of Westmorland, with his own 
mention of newspaper publication of parts of it, and two letters to the 
Chronicle, have been securely assigned to him." Only the pamphlet has 
been reprinted. 


II. Wordsworth, “A Friend to Truth.’’—In the middle of February, 
irritated by the Kendal Chronicle’s unimpartial “neutrality,” that had 
already brought the Lowther supporters well on the way to the setting 
up of the rival Westmorland Gazette,” Wordsworth drew up a lengthy 
letter to the editor that he followed the next day with another. To 
Lonsdale he wrote February 12, “This week I have addressed two 
letters, signed ‘A Friend to Truth’ to the editor of The Chronicle, which if 
he inserts, I shall have some hope of him. If he does not, I shall publish 
them elsewhere.” Knight stated” correctly that these letters appeared 
in the Chronicle for February 21. Apparently neither of the letters has 
been reprinted. They read as follows: 


*On April 11 De Quincey gathered from Jackson (see his Letter vii printed hereafter) 
that Wordsworth had been offered the editorship of the projected Westmorland Gazette. 

10 de Selincourt, Letters, No. 604. 

4 See the present article, Notes 34, 96, 146. 12 See present article, Section I. 

8 The poet and Dorothy Wordsworth were careless in dating corresponuence. The first 
of the “two letters” is dated February 16 in the Chronicle. 

4 Knight, Letters of the Wordsworth Family (Boston and London, 1907), m, 111; de 
Selincourt, Letiers, No. 601. 8 Life of Wordsworth (Edinburgh, 1889), m, 295. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRONICLE 
Sir, 

The friends of truth and good government are gratified by the improving spirit 
of your Journal, as manifested by the Paper of the 14th. instant."* The character 
of the letters from your Correspondents, hostile to the present Members, con- 
tinues pretty much the same. But we will leave Mr. Harrison Wilkinson to amuse 
himself by searching for the name of Lord Lowther in the list of the Lords of the 
Admiralty till he can find it there; and to enjoy a foretaste of the “conflagration” 
by which the National Debt will one day “be terminated”: we leave him and 
your other correspondents of the same stamp to their several occupations of 
deliberate, or rash falsehoods, and senseless declamation.— My present business, 
Mr. Editor, is with something far worthier of notice; it is with yourself, and your 
own conduct at this present crisis. In that part of your paper, where you speak, 
in your own person, of the disgraceful events of last Wednesday, occurs a passage 
giving occasion to apprehend that, from some cause or other, you will find it 
difficult to maintain the impartiality, which, so much to your honour, you have 
engaged for. The words objected to are these.!” “Without presuming to determine 


6 The issue of the fourteenth had printed on its first page, columns 1 and 2, the first in- 
stalment of Wordsworth’s Two Addresses to the Freeholders of Westmorland. On page 3 
“The Editor avails himself of the opportunity given him by some of the observations con- 
tained in the temperate and able address signed ‘A Freeholder,’ in the first page, to state 
his determination, in the discharge of his duty to the public, to observe a strict neutrality 
between the two contending parties in the county and without favour or affection to give 
admission to those writers only on both sides, who confine themselves to the laws of 
honourable warfare.”’ He reprobates gross personalities, apologises for one objectionable 
paragraph inadvertently let stand in an earlier issue, and promises greater vigilance in the 
future. 

11 The reference is to the long account in the issue of the fourteenth of the progress of 
the Lowthers to Kendal on the eleventh, and the turbulent disposition of the populace, 
“which was supposed to be considerably aggravated by inflammatory Hand bills, and 
large Placards, dispersed and exhibited amongst them,” and which manifested itself 
finally in a pelting of the procession with stones and mud, and the breaking of nearly 
all the windows of the Commercial and White Hart inns, the headquarters of the Lowthers. 
The account directs to another part of the paper containing an address from a gentleman 
severely injured ‘certainly well calculated to cause remorse in the mind of the brutal 
assailant.” After a statement that the friends of Brougham vainly did their best to pre- 
vail on the mob to disperse, occurs the passage objected to by Wordsworth: “Without 
adverting more particularly to the cause which may be thought to have produced the events 
now stated, without presuming to determine whether the riotous conduct of the people is 
to be attributed to, what have been termed, inflammatory handbills and placards, or to 
the liquor given to them the night preceding and on the morning of the eventful day; we 
feel anxious . . . that good order not be again thus wantonly outraged, and we are happy 
to hear that all the respectable inhabitants of the town have come forward as special 
constables, to assist the Magistrates in checking and bringing to punishment every dis- 
turber of the public peace. . . . ”” The account concludes with a soundly reasoned “address 
from one of Mr. Brougham’s friends,” pointing out the unfairness of riotous behavior and 
its injury to what it assumes to support. In the Chronicle's “adverting”’ not “particularly 
to the cause” and “without presuming to determine . . . ”” Wordsworth had seen sugges- 
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whether the riotous conduct of the people is to be attributed to, what have been 
termed, inflammatory handbills and placards, or to” &c. &c. Now I ask you, 
Mr. Editor, as a conscientious man and a reflecting journalist, whether this is 
not expressed in such a manner as would lead the reader to suppose, that you 
doubted whether these placards and handbills were, in fact, inflammatory, or 
could justly be regarded as causes contributing to the frightful events of that 
day. 

You cannot but be aware that the populace of this town of Kendal were 
exasperated against the present Members, from a false notion that, by giving 
their voices for the Corn Bill, they had contributed to increase the price of grain, 
and thereby aggravating the distresses of the poor. Mr. Brougham is himself an 
approver of that Bill, though not having a seat in the House of Commons when 
its merits were discussed, he could not vote for it; he has since, however, more 
than once pronounced in that house, a decisive judgement upon the policy of the 
measure. This fact was unknown to the misguided populace, and consequently, 
the indignation, of which the opposite candidate ought to have borne his share, 
fell exclusively on the present Members. Could it then be doubted, that Placards 
of NO CORN BILL would inflame the minds of a mob, actuated by a double delu- 
sion, as to Things and Persons? Yet such placards were held up high above the 
mob at the time they were sallying forth with music and flags flying, to obstruct, 
and if possible, to prevent the entry of the Members and their Friends into 
the town. 

So much for the placards;—and now Sir for the probable operation of the 
handbills! In one, most industriously dispersed, previously to the en-ry of the 
Members, and while they were known to be approaching, it is said to the Free- 
holders (would that the address could have been confined to them only!) ‘“‘you 
would do well to recollect that Lord Lowther holds sinecure places under Govern- 
ment, for which he receives out of the Public Purse £2,600. or according to other 
accounts, £3,100. per annum, and that the entertainment” (such are the words 
of the handbill) “intended for you this day, will be paid for, by part of this 
money extracted from your own pockets, by oppressive taxation, although his 
Lordship would have you believe it proceeds from his own generosity and 
bounty.” Could the malevolence of evil spirits have hit upon a suggestion more 
likely to incense and madden the minds of a populace previously affected, as 
that of the town of Kendal was known to be? Here are two persons, protected 
by the Law with special privileges, and to whom high trusts had been confided, 
about to enter the town, accompanied by their friends and constituents, happy 
on that occasion, openly to testify approbation of their conduct; and the multi- 
tude are told that these Members of Parliament, the Country Gentlemen, the 
Clergy, the heads of all the Liberal Professions, leading Persons in Trade, and 
substantial Yeomanry, in short, the chief of their Neighbours and their Fellow- 
townsmen, whom they had been accustomed to respect, and whom they had 

depended on in sickness and health for every kind of help and support—this 





tion of the Brougham faction’s claims that the Lowthers themselves, to arouse sympathy, 
had instigated the “Riots.” See the end of De Quincey’s Letter vm. 
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multitude, in other respects, sufficiently misled, are told that a procession, thus 
constituted, was composed of men who were, each and all, parties to a scheme 
of unfeeling festivity, in which local insult was added to public robbery!! By 
whose order this handbill was circulated I forbear to enquire; but if the authors 
of it knew that the statement which furnished the ground of instigation was 
false, and that the entertainment was not in fact to be supplied by the Members, 
but that they were to dine on the invitation, and at the expense of their Con- 
stituents, what shall we say to the guilt incurred by those who would deliberately 
lend themselves to propagate the pernicious untruth? 

I will take this occasion as a Freeholder and an enemy of misrepresentation, 
to affirm, what if necessary could be vouched for, that the assertions in the above 
handbill, concerning places holden by Lord Lowther, are either utterly false or 
grossly exaggerated. He holds no sinecure place whatever, in the sense there set 
forth. His Lordship bears indeed the honorary title of Commissioner for the 
affairs of India, but not a farthing of salary is attached to it, and the holding of 
it is attended with expense. As Lord of the Treasury, an office requiring consider- 
able attention, which is carefully given to it, he receives at the utmost £1,100. 
per annum. If this averment be true, (and who can deny it?) how disgraceful is 
the assertion taken up by the placard, from numerous libellers, that from Sine- 
cure Places under Government, the worthy Member, who deems the confidence 
of the Freeholders of Westmorland his highest honour, receives out of the Public 
Purse £3,100. per annum! 

It would be well, Mr. Editor, if the abused part of the Freeholders would open 
their eyes to those slanderous falsehoods and base attempts to pervert their 
judgements; they would then be assured that a cause is hollow at the heart 
which requires such support. Our Representative fills an office found necessary, 
with a salary attached to it; but is the public thereby aggrieved? was the office 
created for him? or the salary augmented on his account? were he to vacate it 
would it not be filled by someone else? if the new candidate and his friends should 
succeed and come into power, is anyone so simple as to imagine that the office 
would be abolished, the salary reduced, or better bestowed? With you, Mr. 
Editor, I need not reason upon the propriety of the sons of powerful Noblemen 
being introduced into public business early; even upon moral consideration, if 
on no other, this measure is highly desirable; for they are exposed from their 
situations to peculiar temptations; and no engagements are so likely to wean 
them from dissipation and unprofitable pleasures, as the interests which attach 
to important public business. This intimately concerns the nation at large; for 
its manners and morals take their character from those of the higher ranks. If 
we wish that our nobility should be thoughtful, serious, and steady, we shall 
find no fault if a portion of them undertake in youth the charge of civil employ- 
ments becoming their rank. Now if the necessary offices of State had not suitable 
salaries attached to them, it must unavoidably happen, that the management of 
affairs would fall into the hands of the wealthy part of the aristocracy, who alone 
could afford to give their time to them. Let our worthy yeomanry reflect upon 
this, and they will not listen to those who make an outcry against such regula- 
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tions, equally beneficial to all orders of the State. It is a gross error to suppose 
talents and capacity, which are sown through all ranks of community, are of no 
effect in raising men to dignities and public employments. What one individual 
has gained by the power of his connection, and a reasonable degree of fitness for 
his office, another may attain with less interest if his abilities should be greater. 
This is as it ought to be. These mixed operations keep things in a salutary state; 
thus one power prevents the undue action of another. If everything were decided 
by wealth and political interest, oppression would prevail, and capacity would 
be wanting for the conducting of public affairs. If, on the other hand, nothing 
were of weight but talent,!* there is so much of it that it is spurious and it is so 
difficult for the people to distinguish the truth from the false; talent likewise is 
naturally so restless and ambitious, so fond of acting for the display of itself, and 
so opposite in its own nature to moderation, that if it were not counteracted by 
the passive influence of property and hereditary rank, and regulated by a con- 
junction with them, all things as we have seen in France, where the balance was 
destroyed, would be thrown into disorder, confusion, and misery. 

I conclude, Sir, with expressing a hope that by increasing vigilance, you will 
come still nearer, during the continuance of this struggle, to that unbiassed 
conduct of your journal which you profess to aim at, and which can alone re- 
deem its credit, by making it an instrument of suppressing instead of fostering 
bad feelings and injurious prejudices. Truth, for temporary purposes and pend- 
ing events speedily to be decided, is no match for Falsehood, nor Reason for 
Passion. Remember this, and be just! 

I am, Sir, your well wisher and constant reader 


A FRIEND TO TRUTH. 
Orton Parish, Feb. 16.!* 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRONICLE 
Sir, 

May I request that you would insert this Letter, by way of Postscript to the 
one I addressed to you yesterday, in the course of which I undertook, upon good 
authority, to contradict certain false statements, respecting Places holden by 
Lord Lowther, and the salaries attached to them. 

Frequent attempts have been made, in which the late Editor, and the Cor- 
respondents of your Paper have borne an ample share, to injure, in the estimation 
of his Constituents, our other representative, Lieutenant Colonel Lowther, by 
depreciating his professional services. A writer of the 24th. January asks, in any 
other tone than of a man who will be glad on this occasion to hear the truth, 
“in what part of the World the Gallant Colonel earned his early honours’’? 
A correspondent of the 14th. inst. sneeringly describes the same person as a 


18 See Wordsworth’s Two Addresses and Patriot-broadside section (Knight’s text, pp. 
318-319, and cp. Knight, p. 292) on talent. 

1® Orton is three miles north of Tebay and about nine miles southwest of Appleby, the 
county town. The Rev. Robert Milner, of Orton, and Mary Wordsworth’s kinsman the 
Rev. Mr. Monkhouse, of Morland, were members of the Lowther Committee. 
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Major in “‘some whiskered Regiment of Dragoons.’’ This Gentleman is singularly 
unfortunate in his assertions. He finds fault with Lord Lowther for being among 
the Lords of the Admiralty, a post in which he sagely observes no one should be 
found except an experienced Naval Officer, when in fact, the Noble Viscount has 
nothing to do with the Admiralty,—he is a Lord of the Treasury. From the rash- 
ness with which these calumniators bolt out their particular assertions, we may 
learn what degree of credit is due to their general inferences. A blundering 
scatterer of untruth in matter of fact, is always either an empty declaimer or a 
clumsy and shallow reasoner. In like manner, his Lordship’s brother is not a 
Major of any Regiment of Dragoons, but a Lieutenant Colonel of Infantry. 
And now as to the question “in what place did the Gallant Colonel earn his 
early honours”? An insidious mode of asking how he attained his present rank; 
a word shall be the reply. Lieutenant Colonel Lowther (as is well known to 
everyone in the least acquainted with military arrangements) must have passed 
through the regular gradations of rank, and served the appointed time in each, 
otherwise it would have been impossible for him, from rules laid down and never 
broken, to bear the commission he now holds. Supposing then Colonel Lowther 
to have attained his rank without having seen service, no reflection could have 
been justly cast upon him. Many officers of high rank in the army, have had the 
mortification of belonging to regiments, which have happened never to be or- 
dered upon service while they were attached to them. They have risen by having 
served in each rank the time required by the army regulations; and afterwards 
by profiting from their several advantages of merit, ability to purchase, or in- 
terest. But Colonel Lowther has been more happy in the circumstances attending 
his rise in the army. He has repeatedly witnessed the prowess of his fellow- 
soldiers, following and leading in the track of the brave. During the whole of the 
arduous retreat of General Moore to Corunna, the regiment in which he served 
was in the rear, and daily and hourly exposed to the fire of the enemy. So much 
was that regiment weakened by its losses, and harassed by the fatigues it en- 
dured, that the present Lieutenant Colonel Lowther was at one period the only 
subaltern capable of service, and the whole subaltern duty of his regiment de- 
volved upon his single services for several days successively. In the glorious 
campaign when the Duke of Wellington chased the French over the Pyrenees, 
this gallant officer for six weeks in succession was daily under fire; and was 
personally distinguished in many engagements, especially at the memorable 
battle of Orthes. Yet this man, so modest*® as in the face of the enemies of his 
country he has proved himself to be brave, for the purpose of depriving him of 
the favour of his Constituents, is spoken of as an officer without experience, and 
one to whom his Country is under no obligation!! 


* Dorothy Wordsworth wrote Mrs. Clarkson on September 18, 1818, “Coll Lowther 
and his wife, Lady Ellinor, called on Tuesday. He is a fine brave Fellow and has seen much 
of active service abroad. He is painfully shy. The first time he spoke to Mary and me he 
seemed quite daunted—like a Rustic from one of our mountain vales, but on Tuesday we 
thought that he had gained courage during the late struggle for his shyness seemed to be 
much worn off.” de Selincourt, Letters, No. 609. 
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But, Mr. Editor, there is another object in this: these aspersions are not 
merely for a local and temporary purpose. They originate with, and are kept 
alive by, the disaffected, who employ this kind of language to make the people 
disgusted with the Administration of Affairs, and to prepare them for disturb- 
ances, under the specious pretence of necessary reform. In the preceding letter 
I adverted to some of the benefits derived by this Country from the mixed and 
various modes by which important offices are obtained. What is there said of 
these benefits in respect to civil, applies still more forcibly in respect to military 
service. The abuse of patronage has ever been the favourite theme of head-strong 
Reformers and Revolutionary Agitators; nothing better answers their purpose 
of creating aversion to the Government; and with these enemies to the content- 
ment, happiness, and peace of the country, visionary theorists unintentionally 
co-operate. Their cry is “Merit, and nothing but merit, ought to be regarded. 
Let him who is best qualified for an office be exclusively preferred to it—let 
appropriate desert meet with such encouragement that people may be taught to 
depend on that alone!” All this is very plausible, and not (in certain states of 
things) so impracticable as on the first view of it would appear. The civil offices 
of France were for many years during the revolution, filled upon this principle, 
but recollect it was during the revolution. France possessed also an army pre- 
cisely upon this construction. A most efficient instrument no doubt that army 
was, a most formidable engine, as all the Continent had reason to feel! But let 
our declamers and theorists bear in mind that this instrument was purchased 
at no less expense than that of a despotic Government, and was a scourge to the 
country that produced it, and to all Europe. Far happier we in England! Where 
we know that in the composition of an army, our views ought not to be confined 
to its competence to defend us from external enemies; or its fitness for the 
acquisition of glory in the field. No, while we take care to secure these points, 
the force upon which we rely is so constituted, that the martial spirit shall not 
throw the civil in the shade. By allowing interest and purchase to prevail to a 
certain extent, (though well knowing this cannot be done without some ill con- 
sequences) we interweave the property of the country with the fabric of that 
body which is to defend it; and along with the property are interwoven the rights, 
privileges, and liberties of the subject. Our landed gentry and money-holders, 
in their own persons or those of their relatives, are present in the battles which 
Britons fight upon foreign ground, and their interests and concerns attend in the 
track of our campaigns. Does the common soldier suffer from this? Contrast the 
humanity of British officers to their men, with the unfeeling inattentions and 
savage cruelty which the French officers shew to those they command. Has in- 
sufficiency to do the work the British Army was set upon, been the result of 
these compound influences? Let our victories answer this question! 
I am, Sir, &c, as before, 
A FRIEND TO TRUTH. 
Orton Parish. 


These patronising monitory letters were not likely to promote good 
feeling. The Chronicle, in its next issue, that for February 28, went over 
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to Brougham, and the party of Lowther were driven to hasten their 
establishment of the rival Westmorland Gazette. ‘“‘A Friend to Truth” 
was replied to promptly and vigorously in later issues of the Chronicle. 
Instead of silencing criticism of the younger Lowther’s capacity and 
military record, the defense by ‘‘A Friend” inspired new assaults. It is 
for counter-attacks against some of these that Letter vi printed in the 
present article shows De Quincey gathering ammunition. 







































III. “Two Addresses to the Freeholders.”,—Of the writings of Words- 
worth in the 1818 campaign only Two Addresses to the Freeholders of 
Wesimorland has been reprinted or discussed. The text of this now ex- 
tremely rare pamphlet* has been pretty faithfully reproduced by Gros- 
art and Knight.” The pamphlet, printed by Airey and Bellingham at 
Kendal and issued without wrappers, consists of Title-leaf, with reverse 
blank+pages 1-2, “Advertisement” and “‘To the Reader” +pages 3-74, 
Text+4 pages, “Note.” Its “Advertisement” or Preface, dated March 
26, 1818, is followed by a paragraph ‘“‘To the Reader” dated April 4, 1818. 
The end of the first Address bears no date or signature, but the second is 
subscribed “‘A Freeholder./ Westmorland, February 24, 1818.” The 
poet sent a copy to Lonsdale on April 6, and De Quincey had one on the 
7th. 

The “‘Advertisement” or Preface to Two Addresses states that “a part 
of the first’”” Address had been printed in the Kendal Chronicle, and “‘a 
portion” had appeared in the Carlisle Patriot. Grosart and Knight and 
the other critics interested in the pamphiet have not identified, and so 
have not examined, the issues of the papers mentioned. The Chronicle 
article is in columns 1 and 2 of page 1 of the issue for February 14; 
it presents with variations the text of the first Address of the pamphlet, 
except for a long passage represented by Knight’s edition pages 285 
{2 to 290 line 9 inclusive. The Patriot article appears on page 2, columns 
5 and 6, of the issue for March 7; its text parallels with variants the 
portions of the second Address in the pamphlet as represented by 





1 In the St. John-Victor Emanuel Collection at Cornell University is a copy with three 
slight corrections said to be in the author’s handwriting—page 13 last word, for men read 
man; page 64 next to last line, for and Taxes, read and,; page 72, last line, Country has the 
r struck through. Iam obliged to Dr. L. N. Broughton for this information. A copy of the 
pamphlet was sold at the American Art Association-Anderson Galleries, April 1, 1931, 
for $500. A copy was sold at Sotheby’s, August 4, 1939, for £25. On the margin of the Yale 
copy, page 13, “‘man”’ is written. 

2 A. B. Grosart, The Prose Works of William Wordsworth (London, 1876), 1, 211-257; 
William Knight, The Prose Works of William Wordsworth (London, 1896), 1, 279-332. 

% See Letter vi of the series by De Quincey printed in the present article; and see de 
Selincourt, Letters, No. 608. 
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Knight’s edition pages 312 {3 to 319 1 inclusive, and page 310 lines 12 
to 28 inclusive. 

In his “Advertisement” Wordsworth did not mention that in a broad- 
side or handbill dated February 28, 1818, had been printed the matter of 
the Patriot article somewhat modified. Of the critics only Knight appears 
to have seen this broadside. On his text of Two Addresses, page 312 43, 
Knight notes, “From this to ‘county’ [on] p. 319 was published (nearly 
as it stands) as a broadside ‘To the Freeholders of Westmorland’, by 
Airy and Bellingham, February 28, 1818. Kendal.” Knight elsewhere 
notes that Dorothy Wordsworth’s letter of March 3, 1818, to Thomas 
Monkhouse, was written on “‘a copy of the broad-sheet, To the Free- 
holders of Westmoreland, by a freeholder, February 28, 1818.’* On the 
word “paper” in this letter de Selincourt notes,” “‘i.e. To the Freeholders 
of Westmoreland, by a freeholder, Feb. 28, 1818.”” Beyond these notes and 
an incidental mention by Professor Strout* of Dorothy’s letter as “‘writ- 
ten on a copy of her brother’s broad-sheet,”’ I find no critical allusion to 
the broadside. 

Some years ago, before locating the articles in the Chronicle and the 
Patriot, I acquired a copy of this broadside. This is a single leaf of paper 
10 15/16 by 16 3/4 inches, the reverse blank, the obverse with a type 
face of 8 5/8 by 15 7/8 inches, made up in three columns the type of 
each 2 3/4 inches wide. The heading is “To the / Freeholders / of / West- 
morland.” in capitals. The subscription, “A Freeholder.” in capitals, 
and “Feb. 28, 1818.”’, has beneath it the imprint “Airey and Bellingham, 
Printers, Kendal.” Except for the variants indicated below, the text of 
the broadside agrees with that of the Patriot article. Dorothy’s letter of 
March 3—if she dated it correctly?”—written on a copy of the broadside, 
shows that printed copies were in the author’s hands at least four days 
before the matter appeared in the Patriot for March 7. Evidently the two 
somewhat variant texts were sent off on or at about the same date, one to 
be printed in Kendal, the other in Carlisle; and neither served as “copy”’ 
for the other. 

The following lists present the verbal variants of the Chronicle, the 
Patriot, and the broadside from the correspondent passages in Knight’s 
edition®® of the pamphlet. Variations of punctuation, capitalization 
(both numerous), spelling, and use of italics, are not included in these 
lists. 


™ Letters of the Wordsworth Family (Boston and London, 1907), m, 112. 

% Letters, No. 602. % Notes and Queries, CLXxIv, 382 (May 28, 1938). 

27 On the poet’s and Dorothy’s often inaccurate dating, see Note 13 on the letter to Lons- 
dale dated February 12, 1818. 

28 Knight’s text is used as a basis for collation because it seems likely to be more ac- 
cessible than Grosart’s. The references are to page and line of Knight. 
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Verbal variants of the Chronicle from Knight’s text: 282.10 What if this leading 
resolution had been / 282.12 county of Westmorland, that it should be repre- 
sented by two Members of the same family, acting in conjunction!” Words to 
that effect / 282.15 sense of this resolution, / 282.21 the purpose; it ill accords, 
however, with the spirit / 282.22 affirms that the persons assembled are wholly / 
282.23 and, thereby disclaiming / 282.27 suitable to such pretensions. Did / 
282.30 no one can object / 282.31 language as might give vent / 282.32 im- 
pression, in a manner satisfactory to themselves. / 283.2 resisted. A coward / 
283.12 New paragraph If there be / 283.16 had stood forward and offered / 283.20 
careless as to the mode in which that power was exerted. / 283.21 have had 
opportunity / 283.23 they believe that any considerations of his interest / 283.26 
provided that there was / 283.37 situation to the effect of circumstances / 283.38 
no one else had presented / 284.2 pretensions that could come into competition / 
284.4 but it is a fact, which ought to be more generally known, that on the death 
of Lord Muncaster, persons of great respectability and property in the county 
were pressed to come forward, but declined. No class / 284.7 who is at the head / 
284.17 shows, pretences / 284.22 extent it is, indeed, an evil / 284.32 fourth im- 
portance / 284.33 included in Westmorland / 284.35 New paragraph Is it then 
to be wondered at, / 285.4 country gentlemen of large estate / 285.6 happen 
that at all times / 285.11 ensuring to them that degree / 285.13 happy in the 
discharge of its duties. This small / 285.19 who has accepted an invitation from 
the discontented, / 285.21 New paragraph Thus, then, have local circumstances 
produced a preponderance of the Family of Lowther in the County of West- 
morland, and with these local circumstances, general considerations arising out 
of their public conduct, have powerfully co-operated. During the perils caused 
by the French Revolution, that interest by steadily supporting the servants of 
the Crown fulfilled the wishes of a large majority of the people——But of this here- 
after. / 285 par. 2 With these local circumstances to 290.9 confidence inclusive, 
not in Chronicle text / 290.10 New paragraph Let us now candidly ask / 290.14 
As far as it affects the general well-being of the Kingdom at large, it would be 
easy / 290.25 any plan that tends to its especial benefit. The influence of the 
Lowthers is, we acknowledge / 290.30 all who knew were at liberty to speak / 
290.33 Westmorland and its natives and inhabitants / 291.16 immoderate dis- 
likes which men, / 291.18 and consistence is shewn by an assembly of persons / 
291.20 intentions, making choice / 291 end of paper February 4, 1818. A FREE- 
HOLDER. 


Verbal variants of the broadside from Knight’s text of “Two Addresses”: 312.30 
your Forefathers, / 312.32 upon the individual who now / 313.4 furnished by 
Persons who have an interest in the welfare of the County. It might be some 
satisfaction if they would shew themselves, / 313.12 guess what, in likelihood, 
they will require of him. / 313.13-17** In the reign of Queen Anne, it was enacted 


* The two first sentences here, ending “pledge for his conduct,” were (the first somewhat 
rearranged) incorporated into the pamphlet a little preceding (i.e., as at Knight 310.12- 
28) the opening of the pamphlet’s reprinting of the Patriot-broadside matter.—To this list 
of variants of the broadside add: 314.14 own hand-writing, / 316.29 ruled in substance, / 
318.8 Review, No. 11. 
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“That a Knight of the Shire (the oldest and most respectable name for the Repre- 
sentative of a County) should possess a Freehold or Copyhold Estate to the value 
of £600 per Annum.” The same qualification is indispensable at this day; and if 
the depreciation of money and other causes have affected the letter of the Statute, 
the spirit of it has not only been preserved in practice, but carried still higher; 
so that we scarcely scruple to take for granted, that a County Representative 
is a Man of substantial Landed Property; or stands in such known relation to a 
conspicuous Estate, that he has in it a valuable interest; and, whoever be the 
Possessor of such Estate, it may be looked upon as a pledge for his conduct. If 
Mr. Brougham, from his inconsiderable Landed Property, (though it is not 
meant to question his legal qualifications,) be not placed in these trust-worthy 
circumstances, and ought consequently to be discountenanced in his present 
attempt, it becomes superfluous to retrace his public conduct, and to enquire 
whether in Parliament / 313.19 do not still more disqualify him from / 315.1 
1814, Mr. B. either was, or for reasons best known to himself, wished to be, , 
315.6 when Mr. B. is reminded of these, / 315.30-316.6 But this is of little im- 
port. The doctrine of suffrage co-extensive with direct taxation, would, in the 
present state of society, infallibly lead to Annual Parliaments and Universal! 
Suffrage; and those to no Parliaments at all, or Parliaments merely in name. If 
this plan were adopted, the elective Franchises / 316.10 suffered to descend. If 
the spirit of a People, / 316.16 When, in thousands, they made their appearance, 
clamouring at the entrance of the newly constituted House of Assembly, / 317.25 
devastation of war. Does it indeed? Hear then, / 317.26-31 this pleasant descrip- 
tion: “A species of pecuniary commutation,” / 318.32 mind, a humble reliance / 
319.5 I shall not enter further into particulars,—it was done, but my pen has 
been struck through the passages, because time, / 319.10 the rash assertions that 
degrade, and the virulent invectives / 319.35 unfit to represent this, or any 
other county!—He engages soon to be with you, and his case is to be pitied— 
for the extravagance of some of his notions, has put him unavoidably upon acts 
of self-deception, to recover his own good opinion; and this, and a multiplicity 
of party connections, jarring with each other, have placed him, when his own 
public conduct is to be theme of his discourse, in the situation of a Man whose 
words are equally to be mistrusted, whether they disavow his past, assert his 
present, or promise for his future proceedings. I am, GENTLEMEN, A FREEHOLDER. 
Feb. 28, 1818. [double center rule] Airey and Bellingham, Printers, Kendal. 


The Patriot portion of the second Address agrees verbally with the 
broadside, and disagrees with the pamphlet, at the following of the pas- 
sages listed in the two paragraphs next above: Knight 312.30 and 32, 
313.13-17, 315.30-316.6, 317.25, 318.32, and 319.5, 10, and 35. The 
Patriot text agrees with the pamphlet, and disagrees with the broadside, 
at the following passages in those lists: Knight 313.4, 12, and 19, 315.1 
and 6, 316.10 and 16, and 317.26-31. As has been seen, the Patriot and 
the broadside copies were sent to the printers on or at about the same 
date, one to Carlisle, the other to Kendal. 
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The first Address is not dated in the pamphlet but the Chronicle article 
is dated February 4. The second Address is dated February 24 in the 
pamphlet; the broadside and the Patriot portions are subscribed Febru- 
ary 28. These datings would suggest that the Chronicle and Patriot 
articles and the broadside were taken out of manuscripts of addresses 
completed previously, and that the pamphlet texts of the addresses were 
not developed from the articles and the broadside. The following obser- 
vations may seem to support these suggestions. 

The only really important difference between the Chronicle and the 
pamphlet is the long passage—six-thirteenths of the pamphlet version of 
the first Address—not in the Chronicle. As Wordsworth pointed out in 
the opening of the pamphlet text of the second Address, the first Address 
in the pamphlet proceeds from “local considerations” to deal at length 
with others that are “general.” In the Chronicle article he presented 
“first” (his own word) local considerations; then, instead of developing a 
“second” group, he contented himself with observing that there were 
also “general considerations,” which he dismissed with “But of this here- 
after.” In the pamphlet version the Chronicle paragraph with this ending 
is differently phrased—it is written as a transition paragraph to the long 
passage, not in the Chronicle, presenting the “second” group of con- 
siderations. So it may appear that for the Chronicle, with little more care 
than to modify the transition paragraph, Wordsworth sent off “copy” 
taken from a manuscript of the Address, with the “general considera- 
siderations” in that manuscript omitted—intending to print the omitted 
passage as another article or in another article. The shorter articles would 
be more adapted to the space likely to be available in the newspapers. 

The “Advertisement” to the pamphlet states, “The matter comprised 
in these pages was intended to compose a succession of Addresses to be 
printed in the Kendal Chronicle, and a part of the first was published 
through that channel. The intention was dropped for reasons well 
known.” But this intention was an original one; as he proceeded to write 
the first article on this basis the matter grew beyond the proportions of 
an article for the newspaper, and he sent the Chronicle only the beginning 
and the end of the whole. The “reasons well known’”’ for dropping the 
intention of articles are apparently his party’s dissatisfaction with the 
Chronicle indicated in his first “Friend to Truth” letter, and the em- 
bracing of the Brougham cause by that paper. Probably, much as hap- 
pened in 1809 when the plan of dealing with the Convention of Cintra in 
articles in the Courier failed,*° the poet proceeded through the second 
Address to a length not anticipated.** His “Advertisement” notes ‘‘the 

% See my Story of Wordsworth’s “Cintra,” SP xvi, 15-76. 

% This Address in the pamphlet is dated February 24; the Patriot and the broadside 
sections of it are dated February 28. 
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disproportion in the length of the two Addresses.’’*? The “‘Adver- 
tisement” observation that the “‘arrangement of matter, in some places,” 
is “different from what would otherwise have been chosen,” indicates 
that as he composed the second Address he ran on without curbing him- 
self—as he did in the Cintra situation in 1809—dictating at length and 
with comprehensiveness® what would really be suitable for an extensive 
pamphlet, while simultaneously clinging to the idea of articles. The 
printing before March 3 of the broadside dated February 28, and the 
issue of the same passage with variations dated February 28 in the 
Patriot for March 7, were probably for the purpose of reaching the voters 
with something immediately while he was determining how to print the 
whole of his manuscript, and while he was delayed in actual publication 
by what his “Advertisement” notes as “unavoidable engagements of the 
Printer.” 

But the pamphlet had not satisfied the poet or exhausted his resources; 
the idea of a series of newspaper articles remained with him. On April 6, 
immediately on the publication of the pamphlet, he sent a copy to Lons- 
dale, stating that the pamphlet had been written “for the consideraton 
of the upper ranks of society, in language of appropriate dignity. It shall 
be followed up with brief essays, in plain and popular language, illus- 
trating the principles in detail, for the understanding of the lower 
orders.’’*4 


IV. “Close Comments upon a Straggling Speech.’’—Under the date 7 
October, 1821, Henry Crabb Robinson remarked, ‘My journal mentions 
(what does not belong to my recollections, but to my obliviences) an able 
pamphlet by Mr. De Quincey against Brougham, written during the late 
election, entitled, ‘Close Comments on a Straggling Speech’—a capital 
title, at all events.’’* 

In four paragraphs in the Manchester Guardian for September 28, 
1907,°* W. E. A. Axon reported his discovery of a copy of Close Comments 


® The second Address is almost four times as long as the first. 

* That he cancelled some of what he wrote is indice ted dy several clauses in the Patriot 
section, not in the pamphlet: “I shall not enter further into particulars—it was done, but 
my pen has been struck through the passages, because time. ...’” Cp. Knight, p. 319, line 5. 

* de Selincourt, Letters, No. 608. Did he compose and print any such articles? Perhaps 
he gave up the idea. It may seem more likely that some of the later political articles in the 
Patriot or in the Westmorland Gazette are by him. As has been indicated, the strife over 
Brougham continued in the papers through, and long after, De Quincey’s editorship. See 
Notes 96, 146. 

* See Robinson’s Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence, edited by M. Sadler, 3d edn. 
(London and New York, 1872), 1, 377; and Edith J. Morley, Henry Crabb Robinson on 
Books and Their Writers (London, 1938), 1, 272. 

% T am grateful to Mr. Charles Nowell, Librarian of the Reference Lit rary of the Central 
Library, Manchester, for having made for me in 1937 a photostat of this article. 
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John Edwin Wells 1097 
in the Bibliotheca Jacksoniana at Tullie House, Carlisle—“possibly the 
only copy in existence.”” He judged that the pamphlet “thas more than 
ordinary claims upon the curiosity of the reader,” because of its intrinsic 
interest, because it “reveals the Opium-Eater in the somewhat unexpec- 
ted character of a keen electioneer,”’ and because it shows him, contrary 
to the usual assumption, writing on political matters before his con- 
nection with the Westmorland Gazette. Axon quoted part of a paragraph 
of the pamphlet, and appended a table of the voting on four days, June 
30-July 3. In Notes and Queries for February 11, 1911,°7 Axon quoted 
Robinson, and referred to his own discovery of the pamphlet at Carlisle 
and to his Guardian article. Again, in 1913, in his Canon of De Quincey’s 
Writings,** Axon listed the pamphlet as the “earliest known separate 
publication of De Quincey,” reported his discovery of ‘‘perhaps the only 
copy now in existence,” and repeated the conclusion of his Guardian 
article. He observed, “It is not unlikely that this vigorously written 
party polemic may account for the choice of De Quincey as the editor of 
the Westmorland Gazette.” On my return from England in 1937 with 
copies of the letters printed in the present article, which show De 
Quincey actually to be the author of Close Comments, I found that Dr. 
H. A. Eaton had associated the pamphlet** with one of the letters,and had 
remarked on it briefly from data in Axon’s 1913 article. He evidently had 
not seen the pamphlet. 

Beyond the passages just indicated, and several in 1818, I have found 
no references to Close Comments. The pamphlet has never been reprinted. 
It must have been issued at about the middle of April. Letter V of the 
series printed in the present article shows De Quincey on the 7th return- 
ing the proofs with a request that the printer again submit proofs to him; 
and Letter VI of the 8th sends Wordsworth additional corrections. In 
the Kendal Chronicle of the 25th “A Freeholder and Churchman” printed 
a long address to the freeholders in which he named and ridiculed Close 
Comments and Wordsworth’s Two Addresses as “‘Hullets—being all 
feathers with very little flesh.’ 


37 Notes and Queries, 11 ser. 3.102, col. 2. 

%8 Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 2 ser. 32.30-33. 

*® Thomas De Quincey, A Biography (New York, 1936), p. 235. 

 Hujllet, dialect form of howlet, “owlet.” The Churchman opines that Two Addresses is 
“ ull of sound and fury, signifying nothing’—this folio it was once said was the production 
of the Captain of the Colliers, but he would not take to it, and deserves credit for that—if 
he had favoured us with any thing, it probably would have been in a plain way, but the 
compositions of his friend Bombastes Furioso are too political and high flown for our grey 
coat noddles to comprehend the meaning of them (if any they have), and therefore all his 
labours will, I fear, as to any effect they can make upon us, be ‘labour in vain.’ ‘Close 
Comments’ by an angry Giant, far exceed in scurrility all that has been printed or pub- 
lished on this or any other like occasion.—All who intend to vote for or think well of Mr. 
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Some years ago, in a large bundle of Westmorland pamphlets, broad 
sides, etc., that had been in my possession, I found a copy of Close Com- 
ments, quite intact and even unopened. The grounds for interest in this 
pamphlet that Axon suggested, would justify careful consideration of it. 
But additional grounds exist in the facts apparently not recognized by 
Robinson and Axon, that the piece is not merely a reply to a speech by 
Brougham, but is a reply to the attacks made in that speech on Words- 
worth and his Chronicle and Patriot articles; that, as is apparent from the 
De Quincey letters printed in the present article, the composition of 
Close Comments was carried on with Wordsworth as correspondent and 
consultant, and its printing and publication with Wordsworth as inter- 
mediary or agent; that it was an entering wedge providing for at least 
part recovery by De Quincey of relations with Wordsworth after a period 
of repulsion by the poet; and that it really was a link in the chain that 
led to the appointment of De Quincey as editor of the Westmorland 
Gazette a few weeks after the first issue of that paper. 

Close Comments is definitely and directly a reply to Brougham’s public 
address at Kendal on March 23, 1818, as reported in the Kendal Chroni- 
cle of March 28. That De Quincey had not heard the address is evident. 
In his first sentence he borrows wording from the Carlisle Patriot report 
of the twenty-eighth,” but careful collations reveal no certain indica- 
tions that he made further direct use of the Patriot, or had it in mind as 
he wrote on. Nor does he seem actually to have used directly matter 
obtained from Dorothy Wordsworth who had heard the speech deliv- 
ered and was evidently very vocal about it, orally and in writing.” 
Nevertheless, he had either talked with her or read some of what she had 
written on the incidents at Kendal.“ 

To the present first reprinting of Close Comments I have for two pur- 
poses added in footnotes extensive quotations from the Chronicle report 





Brougham are in his sapient judgment, without the least reserve, called as he does Mr. 
B.—‘Sansculottes and Jacobins.’—I believe it is the first time an Englishman has been 
called a Sansculotte, and no one but a Giant in his three league boots dare have offered 
so gross and low an insult. If he ever saw a Sansculotte in this County, it must have been 
in one of his ‘midnight rambles’—when he has taken a sheep for a man. It seems Giants 
are troubled with short memories, as well as some parsons, or the commenting Giant 
would have recolJected, that at a time when Jacobins and fiery ones too existed in this 
County, he was very active in propagating Jacobinical doctrines as he now calls them.— 
If nettles had been in season it might have been supposed he had fallen into a bed of 
them, for never was Giant so sore and irritable.” The “midnight rambles” and the play on 
his diminutive stature show that De Quincey’s authorship of Close Comments had been 
detected. 

4 Not a speech at Appleby, as Axon and Eaton assume. See Note 50. 

4 de Selincourt, Letters, Nos. 604 and 605. “ See his Letter v1 and Note 133. 
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John Edwin Wells 1099 





of Brougham’s speech. First, the quotations aid to elucidate the text by 
presenting severally the portions of Brougham’s matter and expression to 
which the pamphlet was replying, and they show De Quincey’s close 
following of the Chronicle report. Second, they assist to a realization of 
the fact—to be realized adequately only if the passages were read in their 
context and arranged in the order in which the Chronicle locates them— 

' that throughout his address Brougham was openly replying directly 
» and particularly to Wordsworth’s articles against him. No doubt some of 
the contentions that the poet had printed were more or less common 
property and had been publicly discussed—and so had to be met by the 
candidate. Nevertheless, his selection of the poet as the only individual 
among the supporters of the Lowthers to be attacked, his open efforts to 
make the identification clear, his confinement to points that had been 
made by Wordsworth, and his quotation or paraphrase of Wordsworth’s 
expression, and only of his—all this in the public address and in the 
speech at the dinner following,“ makes it clear that throughout his visit 
to Kendal it was Wordsworth and Wordsworth’s articles that was upper- 
most in Brougham’s mind. Dorothy Wordsworth was largely right in 
concluding from her hearing of the address, ‘“Brougham has been galled 
by nobody’s writings but William’s, and they have cut to the quick.” 
In passing judgment on Close Comments as a reply to Brougham’s 
speech, we are interested in the Chronicle report of the speech, to which 
De Quincey confined himself. Naturally, to Wordsworth and Dorothy 
the verbal attacks on the poet would stand out preéminently; and De 
Quincey would, and did, make them prominent in his pamphlet. Con- 
sideration of the Patriot report and Dorothy’s letters on the speech are 
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See Note 3, with its passage from the dinner speech, and Note 55. According to the 
Patriot, Brougham farther introduced Wordsworth into his dinner speech: “A writer to 
whose productions he had alluded in a former part of the day, had said that Lord Lonsdale 
‘is acquainted with the heights and levels of human nature.’ [Two Addresses, Knight, 
p. 284, line 12] Now really this is so strange, so absurd, that had he not known the writer 
by other means, he should not have been at a moment’s loss in discovering him; and he 
would ask whether such nonsense was not rather calculated to promote any other cause 
than that which it was designed to support? Thus it was to have impudent advocates!” 
And Brougham concluded his dinner speech, and what he characterized as a “‘field day,” 
with “By this conduct, the Lowther party seemed to act on the plan of the ‘heights and 
levels’ writer; but the sentiment he was about to quote this time was written in poetry, 
and as long as this writer confined himself to poetry, he (Mr. B.) could always read his 
productions with pleasure, for he was a real admirer of Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry;—the 
sentiment was this: 

‘For why? Because the good old rule 

Sufficeth them; the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.’ (A laugh.)” 
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of value because they confirm the inference that Brougham was pre- 
occupied with Wordsworth—they show that certain passages of the 
speech were omitted from the Chronicle report; that this report was 
evidently toned down from the speech, and its phrasing supervised by 
Brougham or someone intimately acquainted with what he had in 
mind; that at several of the passages on Wordsworth thus toned down 
the Patriot report and Dorothy’s employ phrasing not likely to be wholly 
fabricated and much more likely to be closer than the Chronicle report to 
that actually used by Brougham.“ 

Close Comments is a single sheet of paper folded and printed octavo, 
without a cover. Pages 1-2 contain the Title “‘Close / Comments / upon 
a / Straggling / Speech./ [short double centered rule] / Airey and Belling- 
ham, Printers, Kendal. / [short double centered rule] / 1818.” with reverse 
blank; pages 3-16, the Text, which extends to the bottom of page 16, 
followed by the imprint “Airey and Bellingham, Printers, Kendal.’’* 
My copy is a duplicate of the poorer copy at Tullie House, which I have 
examined and found to stand as indicated, except that on its title is 
pencilled an annotation by Axon: “By De Quincey,” with “W. E. A. A.” 
below. 

The Text of the pamphlet, pages 3-16, is as follows. 


CLOSE COMMENTS, 
&c. 





WE are told that, during the whole of Mr. Brougham’s harangue, which the 
Kendal Chronicle*® says lasted an hour, the snow fell without intermission® 
upon that “numerous assemblage of men, women, and children,” which, accord- 
ing to the same paper, listened to Mr. Brougham “‘with universal satisfaction.” 


See Note 76. 

‘7 See de Selincourt, Letters, Nos. 604 and 605, especially pages 814-815; also Notes 
hereafter on passages in the Patriot not in the Chronicle. 

“8 This firm printed Two Addresses and the broadside from the first address; and they 
became the printers of the Westmorland Gazette, which bears their imprint on its first issue, 
that for May 23, 1818. 

Close Comments is a reply to Brougham based chiefly on the account in the Kendal 
Chronicle for March 28 of his progress from Burton to Kendal on March 23 and the in- 
cidents and speeches at Kendal. 

5° The Chronicle states that the speech lasted “for an hour.” De Quincey here borrows 
from the Patriot of March 28: “During the whole of this harangue the snow shower con- 
tinued without intermission.” 

5! Chronicle report: “‘...a long, and impressive and eloquent speech, which was re- 
ceived with reiterated applause and gave universal satisfaction. Immediately after the 
conclusion . . . the numerous assemblage of men, women, and children dispersed. . . . ” 
The opponents insisted that but tew freeholder-voters and few “gentlemen” were present 
or favored Brougham’s candidacy (see Close Comments, p. 7 foot-note, and the “mob” 
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We cannot say that Mr. Brougham’s eloquence was “‘as soft as feathered snow 
that melted as it fell;’”’ but in some points, nevertheless, it resembled snow: it 
fell as fast, and was not at all weightier; and we may hope will have as fugitive 
a power to annoy the good people of Kendal: in another point it did not resemble 
snow; it was warm—it was even inflammatory; if I were to say incendiary, it will 
appear from what follows that I should not wrong him. 

ist.—As, without condemning himself, Mr. Brougham cannot find fault with 
us for affixing names to writings which the authors have not avowed,” we may 
begin with observing that Mr. B., the Senator, speaks—as Mr. B., the anony- 
mous Trader in Reviews,® writes. He resorts to a stale trick, and afiects to 
separate Lord Lonsdale from those who lend their support to [PAGE 4] the 
Lowther cause—as a generous Principal from ignoble Underlings: his Lordship 
has “better sense” and “more just feelings;” but those who support him are 
“indiscreet tools”—are “‘parasites’—are “hired agents’’—‘‘whose proceedings 
it would be a degradation to watch.” He hopes, by this abuse of those whom 
he would represent as Underlings, to pass himself off as a Principal. But this 
will not do: pace tanti viri, it is not such an artifice that will screen from our eyes 
the Underling of Lord Thanet. The case is now understood to stand thus:— 
Lord Thanet wishes to try the strength of the Lowthers;® but he is prudently 
economical of his money and his credit, and does not wish to risk much of either 
upon the issue. No member of his Lordship’s family, therefore, is yet brought 
forward: that is postponed; and Mr. Brougham is brought forward, ad inlerim, 
as a cat’s-paw, to procure Lord Thanet a triumph, if it be possible, or at the 
worst, to save him from the mortification of a defeat. If any proof were wanting 
to justify this view of the case, and to prove how laboriously Mr. Brougham 
plays the part of parasite to his patron, it will be found in the sneer with which 
he speaks of Lowther Castle—as of a mock castle—connected with the remark 
that all the real castles in the County belong to Lord Thanet. Lowther Castle 





on its pages 12, 13, 15, 16; and De Quincey’s Letter v1 97, “the Rabble who constituted 
his audiences”’). 

® Alludes to Brougham’s attribution to Wordsworth of the pseudonymous Chronicle 
and Patriot sections of Two Addresses (see Notes 72, 75, 81). 

8 Cp. Close Comments, p. 7, point “3d,” and p. 10, point “6th”; and De Quincey’s 
Letter 1v {[1. 

4 Chronicle report: “I know full well that the language I have averted to is none of his; 
he has better sense, and more just feelings than to employ it—but his volunteer parasites, 
and his hired agents have freely used it, and in them, considering what they are themselves, 
and who their patrons are, that language becomes ridiculous without ceasing to be insolent 
and offensive.” “ . . . the tribe of unknown or secret agents, who surround our local Chief 
Magistrate . . . whose proceedings it would be a degradation to watch... .” 

In his dinner speech the same day Brougham introduced this current charge (see 
Notes 56, 62, 63, 75, 85), between his attacks there on Wordsworth and his Chronicle sec- 
tion of Two Addresses (see Notes 45, 62). Wordsworth had implied the charge in his 
Patriot and broadside sections (see Note 63), and connected Thanet with it in other por- 
tions (Knight, pp. 307, 324) of Two Addresses published about April 6. 

% Chronicle report: “I bid you look to my public conduct and upon the honesty of that. 
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is, it seems, a sham castle; and Brougham Castle (as though it stood in any 
relation to the political Charlatan of that name,)*’ [PacE 5] is one of the real 
castles; and all the real castles, says he, belong to my what?—friend, 
Lord Thanet. 

2d.—For the sake of accrediting his abuse of those whom he calls “hired 
agents,” Mr. Brougham does (as I have said before,)** in one part of his speech 
compliment Lord Lonsdale, by way of distinction from them, on his sense and 
feeling: but with what consistency? In another part of the same speech he 
accuses the noble Earl of doing what he would be above doing himself if he 
had even but “the tenth part” of his possessions—of allowing a son of his “‘to 
take eleven or twelve hundred pounds a year from the public.” (Beware, Mr. 
Brougham, that the Oppositionist, Earl Spencer, does not hear this, or he will 
call you a conceited coxcomb, not forgetting that his own Son, Lord Althorp, 
when the Foxites were in power, held the same office!)® This Son of the Ear! of 
Lonsdale, and generally all of the House of Lowther, are said to have their 
“purses filled with public money:” nay, their own purses do not content them; 
they are adjured by Mr. Brougham to keep their hands out of our* pockets; 

* As Mr. Brougham is fond of Shakespeare [see Note 72], I will quote the very short 


speech of Antonio in the Tempest.—(Act 1m. Scene I.)—“If but one of his pockets could 
speak, would it not say—he lies?” 


(that is, let the reader remember, out of the pockets of the Kendal mob.) Again, 
the family influence of the Lowthers is secured (Mr. B. insinuates) [PAGE 6] by 
“arts” such as “the undisputed possession of twenty counties would not bribe” 
his friend Lord Thanet to practice. It is a “ridiculous thing,” moreover, in 
Lord Lonsdale to dare him (Mr. Brougham) to “the contrast;”’*—Why? Be- 








. .. That is my treasure—that is my castle. It is more impregnable than what the Lord 
Lieutenant [Lonsdale] has lately named for the first time Lowther Castle—nay if he were 
master of all the real castles in the Country—if like the High Sheriff [Thanet], he bore 
sway over all the great baronial residences of the North—I should point here (striking his 
breast) . . . and dread no comparison that can be made between us. . . present fitness be- 
comes the question. .. . ”” See Notes 62, 75. In 1808 Lonsdale had begun the building of 
his imposing Lowther Castle near the remains of the ancient Brougham Castle. 

57 Brougham was posing, and was being played up, as a “native son” of Westmorland, 
and he was linking his name and that of Brougham Castle. See De Quincey’s Letter vm, 
point “III,” and Dorothy Wordsworth’s of March 30 or 29 (deSelincourt, Letters, No. 605). 

58 See Note 62. 59 See Close Comments, p. 4, and Note 54. 

6 Chronicle report preceding the “better sense’’ and “just feelings’”’ passage: “Had I his 
possessions, aye, or the tenth part of them, I never would allow a son of mine to take 
eleven or twelve hundred pounds a year from the public.” 

*! On this passage see De Quincey’s Letter v1. 

® Chronicle report: “In vain they affect to describe it as an attempt to set up the Thanet 
against the Lowther family.—I know my Lord Thanet well, and in the same proportion | 
esteem him highly—and assert that the undisputed possession of twenty. counties could 
not bribe him to practice those arts by which such family influence is commonly assured.” 
See Note 56. 

% Chronicle report: “...I tell him, or his indiscreet tools, that he does a far more 
ridiculous thing in daring me to contrast, than I should do in disputing his vaunted station 
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cause he does not “dread any comparison that can be made” between them; and 
because he will oppose to Lord Lonsdale’s riches his own “present fitness” and 
his “honesty:” what can this mean but that, as he has nothing to oppose to Lord 
Lonsdale’s wealth except his personal merits and honesty, so Lord Lonsdale has 
nothing to oppose to kis honesty except wealth? Self-contradictions leading to 
such absurdities are most pitiable things. Mr. Brougham had better desist alto- 
gether from praising the Lord Lieutenant, after a declaration that in the gen- 
erosities of patriotism his Lordship makes a sorry figure compared with himself 
and the Hereditary High Sheriff.“ With how little ceremony Mr. Brougham 
treats his own consciousness, when he would raise his reputation as a public man 
at the expense of that of Lord Lonsdale, and what especial breach of decency 
is involved in the attempt, will appear when certain political tamperings in West- 
morland (for I wish to keep to the concerns of the County) shall be divulged. One 
word more, also, upon the subject of the other Individual,™ whose public charac- 
ter he is so blind as to believe, or so base as to pretend, will acquire lustre by 
being placed in contrast with that of the Lord Lieutenant. [Pacr 7] Leaving 
out of consideration the “arts” by which Mr. Brougham insinuates that influence 
is secured, I will ask a question about the use that may be made of it when 
secured; and for answer will refer to the hoary Parodist of Scripture,® (excellent 
authority in these matters,) whose jocose effusions proved so entertaining to 
Mr. B’s supporters at Appleby. Who first sold a seat in Westmorland?—Who 
next sold a seat in Westmorland?— What were the sums received?—And whether 
he of whom the Referee will be reminded on this occasion was not the only one 
who, in our days, has ever sold a seat in Westmorland? 

3d.—Mr. Brougham, still unable to forget his old trade of scribbling in Re- 
views,® attacks and libels* a man whose name I will not dishonor by connecting 


* By the side of Mr. Brougham’s weightier offences, it is not much to charge him with 
slighting the courtesies of private life; but let the reader recollect, first, that this part of his 





in the County. ...” “And who are they that presume to taunt us with inferiority of 
wealth? Let them at least keep their hands out of our pockets, and we shall be nothing 
the poorer! (Loud and continued shouts).—Was any insolence ever seen so unbearable as 
this purse pride displayed in the face of day by tax-gatherers and sinecure placemen—in 
the cause of those whose purses are filled by public money.” The allusions are to Words- 
worth (see Note 81) and other Lowther “sinecurists,” and to the beginning and the end of 
the Patriot-broadside sections from Two Addresses, which suggested that for ‘‘some sinister 
purpose” outsiders (Thanet et al.) “dip their hands into their pockets” to pay Brougham’s 
campaign expenses, and stated “Mr. Brougham’s independence is a dark dependence, which 
no one understands” (Knight, pp. 312-313, 319). 

* Lord Thanet. See Note 56. % Lord Thanet. See Notes 56, 62. 

® Thomas Wybergh (see Close Comments, p. 13), chairman of the February 5 meeting 
at Appleby nominating Brougham. He spoke at the Kendal dinner on March 23. Into 
a public address at Appleby this “prophane old man,” “at a time of life when he ought to 
be preparing for Eternity,” turned a parody of Scripture expression against ‘“‘the Parsons,” 
and brought upon himself a torrent of indignant attacks; e.g., in the Patriot for March 14 
and 21, and a broadside reprint of the latter piece. 
87 Apparently “‘the other Individual.” 
8 See Close Comments, p. 1, and p. 10, point “6th”; De Quincey’s Letters rv and v. 
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speech must have been unintelligible to most of his audience [see Notes 72, 75], and there 
for unserviceable for any object;—Secondly, that the gentleman to whom he alluded, had 
not avowed any paper connected with the contest, and could not therefore justly be made 
answerable by name, or by description, for what might have offended Mr. Brougham;— 
Thirdly, that Mr. B. spoke in the presence of Mr. Crackenthorpe—known to himself as 
one of his own principal supporters; and to himself, in common with all the respectable 
part of his audience, as a near relative of the gentleman in question. Among the few gentle. 
men [see Note 51] who support Mr. B. Mr. C. is one; and we find that, in a technical sense, 
he was one of his two supporters whilst speaking. Whether Mr. C. sets a due value upon so 
illustrious a connexion, is more than I can say; but at any rate he must feel respect for the 
private character of his kinsman; and therefore I should do him wrong to doubt that he 
must have felt wounded at the manner of Mr. Brougham’s unmerited attack upon him. 
[W. C. Crackanthorpe, a cousin of the poet, was a prominent supporter of Brougham 
throughout the campaign. In his dignified and temperate speech at the Kendal dinner on 
March 23, which he left early, he stated that he favored the election of Brougham chiefly 
from opposition to the Lowthers, to whom he feit no personal hostility, “because I can not 
consent to the accumulation of so much power, as the present Lord Lieutenant grasps at.” 
Brougham spoke from a window of Wakefield’s house “supported” by Crackanthorpe and 
Wakefield at the next window. Crackanthorpe seems to have regarded with good-natured 
detachment the heat of the proceedings of the day. Dorothy Wordsworth wrote that, 
when Brougham began to attack the poet, Crackanthorpe “cast a good-humoured and 
significant look at me” in a window opposite; and that “he often stole away from the 
bustle and sate for many hours” in “good-humoured” argument with her excited out- 
bursts against Brougham and what he stood for. See de Selincourt, Letters, Nos. 604, 605 | 


it with the trash of a jacobinical harangue. “Fit audience let me find, though 
few,”’®*—has been the prayer of that great man, as of [Pace 8] Milton before 
him; each knowing that an audience fit for him must in any age be few:—to 
each of them, I believe, his prayer has been granted. Mr. Brougham also appears 
to have prayed for an appropriate audience; and his audience, by the blessing 
of heaven, shall mot be few—so long as there are mobs and blackguards in the 
land—so long as there are “women and children’ on the Fell-side—so long 
as there is ignorance to be deluded, and malignant folly to applaud. I will take 
leave to remind him, however, in spite of such applause, that, on more accounts 
than simply as a Parliamentary Candidate, he is a probationer for public favor; 
and that he has something + et to do before he will stand on that height from 
which he can dispense or withhold laurels after his own private likings and dis- 
likings. His dickey* is not the station from which he can be allowed to give or 


* The reader is to be informed, that in villages unfurnished with a Market-Cross, and 
generally throughout the dales of Westmorland—in default of a tub, or other customary 
accomodation for itinerant orators—Mr. Brougham harangued his audience from the 
dickey of a carriage. [Brougham journeyed from Burton in a snow-storm, seated on the 
dickey or box of his carriage, and entered Kendal so seated—according to the Chronicle 
report.] 


to take away honor: his own laurels are yet to be earned; and by more [PAGE 9] 


6° Wordsworth “I sing, ‘fit audience let me find though few’,” Recluse quoted in Preface 
to 1814 Excursion, 1888 Recluse p. 51; Paradise Lost vir 30, “Still govern thou my song, / 
Urania, and fit audience find, though few.” 78 See Close Comments §1, and Note 51. 
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severe labours of intellect than he has at this time to shew—whether he appeal 
to his tongue or to his pen. 

4th.—It is false to say that the gentleman just now mentioned, or any other 
well-wisher of the Lowther cause, “has begun the use of personalities;’’” it is 
false to say that this gentleman at all, or the Lowther party generally, has con- 
descended to adopt the use of personalities after this use had been begun by Mr. 
Brougham’s Committee and the Kendal Chronicle. The contest is of necessity 
in some respects a personal one; since it is fit that Mr. Brougham’s pretensions 
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themselves further than according to the necessities of the matter. I will not 
answer for every individual paper: there may possibly be some which I have 
not seen—less forbearing than those which I have: but that this spirit is charac- 
teristic of the Lowther party, I may assert without fear of contradiction from 
any impartial man; and, in part of proof, I appeal to the whole tenor of the 
Carlisle Patriot as contrasted with its antagonist in the same city, and with the 
Kendal Chronicle. 

[Pace 10] 5th.—Mr. Brougham informs us—as of his own private discovery— 
that England “might atchieve the highest things” “‘if all her sons were kind ann 
natural.””? At this day we do not need such news: nor does it need the warrant 
of a quotation from “‘our immortal poet”—nor a fling at another immortal poet. 
All her sons are not kind and natural; and yet, in spite of that, England has 
atchieved the highest things—for her own everlasting glory; and for the shame 
and mortification of Mr. Brougham’s party; and for the confounding of their 
abject predictions. 





0 

e should be examined: the mere personal question is to some degree, as it happens, 
¢ a constitutional question. But the intelligent supporters of the Lowther cause 
. have all along raised their views from the personal question to the political 
a question—from a strife about men to a strife about principles; and have not, 
; I affirm, travelled out of this higher region into the personalities which offered 
t 

















™ See Note 75. 

7 Next after the attack on Wordworth quoted in Note 81, the Chronicle reports 
Brougham: ‘‘This small County is now distinguishing herself for the very peculiar virtues 
which mark the glory and have established the pre-eminence of England among the other 
Nations—shewing, like her, the mighty soul in a little body—we may truly exclaim with 
our immortal Poet (you will comprehend I do not mean the one engaged in this contest, but 
Shakespeare) that she might achieve the highest things ‘Were all her sons but kind and 
natural’.”” Dorothy Wordsworth wrote on March 24 that the preceding allusion to Words- 
worth was effective with none but “the Faction” at Brougham’s elbow: “However not 
daunted by this rebuff he turned to the subject again. ‘In the words of our immortal Poet— 
you are not to suppose I mean that poet of whom I have spoken before (pointing towards 
the Windermere road), no, in the words of our immortal poet’—and here, poor man, his 
memory failed him, and he blundered out some garbled lines which I could not hear 
distinctly—no doubt they had been intended for the words of Shakespear—but enough of 
this.” The passage is from the Chorus to Act 2 of Henry the Fifth. Perhaps Dorothy’s 
indignation impaired her hearing. The Patriot reports merely: “I do not mean the poet 
that I spoke of just now (a laugh)—that she had unnatural children.”” Brougham’s quoting 
of Shakespeare here was in De Quincey’s mind earlier (Close Comments, p. 5 footnote). 
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6th.—Mr. Brougham speaks angrily of scribblers.” Is the trade of chattering 
then more honorable than that of scribbling?—And does that of scribbling, which 
it seems is intolerable for electioneering and political purposes, become honor- 
able for purposes of private malignity in Reviews?” 

7th.—Mr. Brougham is loud and long on the subject of personality; and does 
not scruple to charge, as the original offender in this way, a man of whom all 
who know him will bear witness that, neither in the beginning nor in the end of a 
dispute, is he capable of descending to a littleness so unworthy of himself. But 
this has been already noticed. Mr. Brougham proceeds to support this “jolly 
slander” by the following pleasantry:—‘“He has never yet been imitated by our 
side.””* In many capital respects I admit that he has never yet been imitated, 
nor will be imitated [PAGE 11] by those on Mr. B’s side, or on any side. In the 
particular here meant, however, not only have those on Mr. Brougham’s side 
been the first offenders and the last—and, to my belief, the sole offenders, but, 
most unfortunately for Mr. Brougham, it happens that the principal specimen 
of offence in this way is the whole of his own speech;—it is indeed, in reference 
to our opinion of its author, memorable that a speech—which might have been 
expected to contain a bare rehearsal of political grievances, with some account 
of the panacea offered by the speaker—is so framed as to convey whatever is of 
public and national import in the shape of a personal invective against some pri- 


™% The Patriot reports the expression, “the scribblers employed in this election.” 

™ See Notes 53, 68; and see the application of this to the criticism of Wordsworth’s 
poems, De Quincey’s Letter tv. 

% Chronicle report: ‘“The principal literary advocate is a worthy gentleman with a good 
place in the revenue department, of whose writings I wish to say nothing but that his 
readers (I speak of his prose and politics) have harder work of it than he has—without 
being quite so well rewarded for their pains—He has begun the use of personalities on the 
opposite side, and has never yet been imitated on ours; for which I do not blame him 
further, than to charge him with an over zeal in his patron’s cause, and perhaps a little 
ignorance in worldly matters.—Another tax-gatherer is canvassing. . . . ”? On this passage 
Dorothy Wordsworth wrote Sara Hutchinson on March 24, “It fell a dead weight upon the 
ears of all except the Faction at his elbow” (de Selincourt, Letters, No. 604). The Patriot 
reports Brougham here: “Our enemies are resorting to all sorts of means to carry their 
point; they abuse and misrepresent us; they descend to the lowest scurrility, and asperse 
private character. I do not accuse the Lowthers themselves of doing this. . . . It is their 
agents that I allude to, who skulk in the dark and are afraid to come forward. They write 
under all sorts of signatures. ... These contemptible beings I will not attempt to de- 
scribe. . . . One of their most active writers has brought it as a serious charge against me, 
that I am not worthy of your confidence because my income is small—because my posses- 
sions are not equal to the Lowthers’. Now I happen to know who this writer is, and, on 
inquiry, I find that the whole, or nearly the whole, of his income is a sinecure, which he 
holds though the favour of the Lord Lieutenant. . . . The same writer in one of his articles 
[see Note 81]—I don’t mean his poetry but his prose, and they have tight work of it who 
read it—has said that Westmorland is small, poor, and barren, and therefore the present 
Members are its fittest representatives.” See Two Addresses $4, and Wordsworth’s 
Chronicle section: “ . . . it covers no very large space in the map; the soil is in general 
barren, the country poor accordingly. ... ” 
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vate opponent; and, as the speech stands in the report of one of Mr. Brougham’s 
friends,”* it does literally contain gross and scurrilous personalities, more in num- 
ber than the sentences of which it is composed. 

In keeping close to a desultory speech, I have been of necessity desultory. 
I will conclude by taking a short notice of the answers which Mr. Brougham 
makes to four charges”’ against himself which he has chosen to single out from 
amongst many others made against him:— 

1. That he is poor.**—This charge he admits; and therein to all constitutional 
ears he admits his unfitness to represent a County; but, at any rate, even to his 
own ears poverty can be no absolute recommendation: whence then does he 
draw his [PAGE 12] title? In pure modesty, he draws it from the exchequer of 
his own services past or to come—of his own labours assigned or assignable—of 
his own merits sacred or profane—of his own glories to be sung or to be said. 
Lord Lonsdale, it seems, and the whole property of the County, are bent upon 
the ruin of the Constitution; if indeed they have not already ruined it. But is 
there no remedy?—no hope? Yes—thanks be to a discerning mob whether with 
or without breeches—there is a Brougham, who, from the height of his dickey,”® 
can descry the enemies of the State, and will attack them even as erst Guy Earl 
of Warwick attacked the Dun Cow of Essex. Nevertheless, for a vast majority of 
the Westmorland Electors, I believe that they will take their chance of ruin 
with Lord Lonsdale and the property of the County rather than of safety with 
Mr. B. and his Sanscullotterie.® It is not generally made matter of charge against 
the Lowthers that they are the leading House in Westmorland for property and 
influence; nor is it generally held criminal in them to have carried their great 
Parliamentary weight to the party who made a conscience of opposing the 
enemies of England. 

2. That Westmorland is poor—And therefore, says Mr. Brougham, according 
to the Lowther party is of right Lord Lonsdale’s property for Parliamentary 
objects. But in saying this he has grossly misstated the argument of a most able 
writer; and he has to choose between [PaGE 13] a wilful misrepresentation and a 
misapprehension not creditable to his understanding.** Westmorland is un- 


% The Chronicle report was prepared or edited by Brougham or someone in his confidence 
—cp. Note 81, especially on ‘“‘submit.” 

™ Made by Wordsworth, as the next Notes show. 

% To this charge (Wordsworth Two Addresses, Knight, pp. 284 (2, 312 {3, and the 
Chronicle, Patriot, and broadside printings) Brougham opposed remarks quoted in Notes 
56, 63, 75. 79 See Close Comments, p. 8 footnote. 

8° This “‘Sanscullotterie” gave De Quincey much concern (see Letters v and v1; also his 
critic, Note 40). 

8! The Patriot report (see Note 75) shows Brougham was here actually meeting observa- 
tions by Wordsworth. The Chronicle reports next after Brougham’s remarks on Words- 
worth quoted in Note 75: “Near akin to this [Brougham’s deficiency in property], is their 
cry, that Westmorland is too small to be treated as a County. This little County, gentle- 
men, displays at the present moment . .. a struggle . . . against long continued oppres- 
sion. I care not for the name, if we must call it oppression, say, domination, dictation, 
overgrown influence—in short, undue power, too long held, too fast clung to,—By what 
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doubtedly, whether for population or wealth, in the rear of the English counties; 
however honorably distinguished on other accounts: in many ways I am per- 
suaded that she can shew just titles to respect, though Mr. Brougham insinuates 
that she cannot when he says that she is to earn the applauses of posterity by 
voting for him. But, be this as it may, Westmorland is comparatively a poor 
County; and, the poorer she is, the more reasonable is the political influence of 
the Lowthers. Even Mr. Brougham in his present speech, talking, as he is, to a 
mob, does not disallow “a due influence” to property ;* and, if any influence, 
I suppose of necessity, a proportionate influence; so that, if twice as much prop- 
erty, twice as much influence. Now, upon this concession, it becomes a mere 
question of more or less, whether the House of Lowther ought to influence the 
return of the two Members, or only of one. Accordingly, at the Dinner which 
followed the speech under consideration, it was admitted by Mr. Wybergh,* 
using a stronger term than a Lowther Independent would tolerate, “that by 
their possessions and station in the County, that House was fully entitled to 
name one of its Representatives.’’ At this point of the argument then it becomes 
important to fix the relation between the Lowther property and the County of 
Westmorland; for, [Pace 14] as it is in virtue of that relation that the right 
exists at all, so according to the measure of that relation should the degree of 
influence be greater or less. It has been accordingly contended, for a clear view 
of the case, and not in any disparagement of Westmorland, that it is poor to an 
extent which may justly give to the Lowther property the influence which it has 
hitherto exercised; and that, if due consideration be given to personal and other 
circumstances affecting the rest of the leading Families in the County, it will be 
found that there neither has been an injury nor an indignity in the representation 
having been placed where it now is. Properties not equal to the Lowther prop- 
erty, and balanced by other great properties, exercise an influence upon the 
elections in counties sixteen times as populous as this, and far wealthier than 
by that excess: a fortiori then may the Lowther property, which stands un- 
balanced, and with almost every other considerable property on its side, exercise 
that influence in this County. 

3. That he and his party are jacobins ; 

4. That he and his party are joined in “a conspiracy against the great landed 
proprietors: ® 





word soever the thing is described, its nature is hateful, and Englishmen are not so made 
as long to ‘submit’ t. it.” As the “submit” in quotation-marks shows (see Note 76), 
Brougham was here hitting at Wordsworth’s extended objections (Two Addresses 42, and 
his Chronicle section of the same) to the phrasing of the Resolutions of the Brougham 
meeting at Appleby, February 5, and the poet’s repeated emphasis in italics on the word 
“submit.” The Chronicle has next the quoting from Henry the Fifth (see Note 72). 

82 See Note 51. 83 See Note 86. 

* The “hoary Parodist of Scripture”; see Note 66. 

85 Chronicle report: “The senseless cry of Jacobinism has been raised against us—I can 
hardly tell the sense which this worn out term of politial abuse is intended to convey.— 
But if by Jacobin is meant one hostile to the English Constitution as established in Church 
and State—one who desires its overthrow, and would replace it with a new and untried 
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These two charges may be conveniently thrown together, as they do not 
otherwise differ than as cause and effect—Whether Mr. Brougham be a jacobin, 
Mr. Brougham protests that he cannot tell: if that word means something very 
charm- [PAGE 15] ing, he owns with a blush that it will probably be found true 
of him; but if it means, as a friend of his thinks it does, “‘something particulariy 
disagreeable, and really unpleasant to talk about,” he begs leave to—have no 
further acquaintance with it than may be for his convenience. It must not be 
allowed to depend on Mr. Brougham’s definition of a jacobin—whether we shall 
account him one of that class. A jacobin is understood to be one who arms the 
passions of the mob and their ignorance against the property of the State, and 
the government of the State: for his own safety he may stop short of treason, as 
defined by law; and yet, for public mischief and danger, he may go far beyond the 
evil of any treason that is punishable and formally known as such. By way of 
disguise a jacobin will generally affect reverence for the personal head of the 
State; (accordingly, the King’s Arms was carried before Mr. Brougham on his 
entrance into Kendal); whilst the props on which all supremacy must rest, as 
the affections of the people towards their immediate superiors and the just in- 
fluences of rank and property, he will labour to undermine. He, who does this, 
is a jacobin; and, if he deny it a thousand times, he is a jacobin. Whether Mr. 
Brougham has done this, let his writings and his speeches say; let this speech 
say; let the very part of this speech say, in which he is rebutting the charge of 
jacobinism and conspiracy: he there holds out a threat to the landed proprietors 
[Pace 16] that from this conflict they may possibly “retreat despoiled of that 
legitimate authority which, if exercised within (what Mr. B. thinks) reasonable 
limits, never would have been disputed or grudged.’’** A conspiracy, which goes 
this length, he avows; but no other: he is “aware of no other risk to property.” 
—What need we any further words?—Habes confitentem reum! If a mob be to 
judge what are the reasonable limits to authority, or if a mob be at all to take 
part in a conspiracy formed for the objects here avowed, we can well anticipate 
the issue. But the very act of addressing speeches on political grievances and 
rights to the mobs of a country—is jacobinism: to make them arbiters in ques- 
tions of this kind—is to reject the constitutional arbitration which lies in the 
property of the County. And, from the manner in which Mr. Brougham has done 
all this, it demands no great degree of sagacity to foresee at least one result :— 





form of Government—I must say, distinctly that the title belongs not to me, and that I 
wish not for the support of any one, who claims it as his own.” This passage concludes 
with that in Note 54. Next follows: “We are charged with a conspiracy against the great 
landed proprietors.” This opens a brief passage that turns “conspiracy” against the great 
proprietors, and that concludes with the passage in Note 86. In his Chronicle and Patriot 
sections of Two Addresses, Wordsworth had implied a conspiracy with outside parties (see 
Knight, pp. 281, 282, 313; also 324 92; and Notes 55, 63. 

% Chronicle report: “ . . . they have themselves to blame, if from the conflict thus forced 
upon you, they shall retreat despoiled of that legitimate authority, which, if exercised 
within any reasonable limits, never would have been disputed or grudged—I know of no 
other conspiracy against the Great—I am aware of no other risk to property. I wish rank 
and property to have due influence, ... ” 
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the contest began in an effort at dissolving wantonly an old connexion, by the 
admission of enemies not oppressively maintained, between the County and the 
paramount House of the County; and it will end assuredly, be the issue what it 
may in respect to that connexion, in embittering the inevitable connexion be- 
tween the Gentry and their Dependants—between those who can offer counsel 
and assistance, and those whom it has pleased God to place in a situation to 
need them. 





Airey and Bellingham, Printers, Kendal. 


V. Eight Letters from Dove Cottage-—Some years ago at the Stepping 
Stones, Ambleside, Mr. Gordon Wordsworth stated to me that among 
the Wordsworth documents were letters by De Quincey, some of them on 
local politics. In 1937 Professor de Selincourt found for me at the Dove 
Cottage Museum, and sent to me for copying at the British Museum, 
the eight letters of 1818 that are here printed for the first time. On my 
return to America I read the biography of De Quincey by Professor 
Eaton*’ and found that he had had access to these letters, or some of 
them, while they were in Mr. Wordsworth’s possession, and had intro- 
duced into his book extracts from several of them and indications of some 
of the contents of others. I thank Professor de Selincourt and his fellow 
trustees of the Dove Cottage Museum for their generous permission to 
print the complete text of the letters. 

The eight letters®** concern the 1818 political campaign; most of thein 
were produced by, and record the stages in, the composition and the 
printing of Close Comments, in which they show De Quincey and Words- 
worth collaborating; all reflect their writer’s state of mind, the distressful 
conditions in which he was operating, and his relations with Wordsworth 
in the spring of 1818; and one contains De Quincey’s proposal of himself 
for the editorship of the Westmorland Gazette, plans for the establishment 
of which were being formed. 

When writing Close Comments De Quincey was residing with his wife 
and child in Dove Cottage at Grasmere, which he had had in possession 
since the autumn of 1809. There, as he relates in the Confessions, ‘‘a most 
appalling irritation of the stomach” led him finally to become in 1813 ‘‘a 
regular and confirmed opium eater.’”’ In 1816 the incredible daily con- 
sumption was vastly reduced, and there began for him “a year of brilliant 
water,” mental and emotional—“the happiest year” of his life. On 
February 15, 1817, he married Margaret Simpson, and soon after entered 
into a period of dreadful physical and mental agonies producing and pro- 
duced by a recourse to enormous indulgence. 


87 Thomas De Quincey, A Biography (New York, 1936), pp. 234 ff. 
88 Perhaps a letter is missing between Letters m and m1; see Letters u 92, m1 41,2, 
and the PS. of rv. 
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le In the intervals of better state during this last period De Quincey 
“ realized that he must exert himself for the support of his wife and child. 
. His patrimony and expectations of further financial assistance from his 
family were about exhausted. Though he had some years before taken 
half-hearted steps toward preparing himself for the bar,** he had no 
profession. Despite his interest in literature, his wide and varied range 
of information and knowledge, his considerable acquaintance with liter- 
ary people, and his various plans for writing, he had composed only 
scattered fragments, and apparently nothing of his had been published 
except the Appendix that he had written for Wordsworth’s Cintra tract. 

It is in the midst of these conditions and in this state of mind and body 
that we come upon him engaging in local politics. Here he found tempo- 
rarily a call and an avenue for immediate activity, and established bases 
for his first formal employment, the editorship of the Westmorland 
Gazette, in fulfilling which office he first encountered a compulsion to 
more or less steady application, and gained confidence ia his actual abil- 
ity for what was to become his forte, writing for periodicals. 
. : His opening came through renewal of relations with Wordsworth on 
) the occasion of Brougham’s challenge of the Lowthers. Their trying 
association in the composition and the printing of the Cintra tract in 
1809 had produced a coolness between De Quincey and the poet.” 
During the years next following, De Quincey’s warm affection for the 
family continued, bringing him poignant distress through the deaths of 
two of their children, particularly that of Catharine. Contact with Dove 
Cottage was maintained largely through Dorothy. But, though in 1815 
the poet availed himself of De Quincey’s assistance in the printing of the 
Poems in two volumes, and though he had at that time looked to him for 
a defense of his poems, and had recommended to Daniel Stuart for 
publication in the Courier the series of essays projected toward that end 
by De Quincey,” Wordsworth had been isolating him, and De Quincey 
had been accepting the isolation. 

But this was not all. Despite the fact that the poet’s daughter “‘little 
Dora Wordsworth,” as Miss Armitt styled her,” signed the register, and 
though Dorothy the elder was perhaps present, the Wordsworths were 
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8° See Letter v1, last long paragraph. 

% See my Story of Wordsworth’s “Cintra,” SP, xvi, 15-76. See also my article in 
LTLS, 1932, p. 815. 

See De Quincey’s Estrangement from Wordsworth, Masson’s edn of Works (Edinburgh, 
1890), mt, 197. 

% See Note 157 on Letter vir; and de Selincourt, Letters, Nos. 514, 515, 516, and 519 at 
page 637; my article, ‘‘De Quincey and ‘The Prelude’ in 1839,” PQ, Autumn, 1940; A. H. 
Japp, De Quincey Memorials (London, 1891), 11, 109. 

*M. L. Armitt, Rydal (Kendal, 1916), p. 679. 
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repelled by De Quincey’s marriage in February, 1817, to Margaret 
Simpson, and by his previous relations with her, whom they regarded as 
inferior in social rank and deficient in appropriate interests and mind. 
Dorothy evidently continued to visit Dove Cottage occasionally, and 
later concerned herself with the De Quinceys’ affairs; but Wordsworth 
seems to have almost completely severed his association with its tenants. 
The effectiveness of this ostracism imposed and humbly accepted is 
manifest in the matter, and the attitude and the expression, of De 
Quincey in the eight letters.®% Notable is the fact that, though Rydal 
Mount is less than three miles from Dove Cottage, and within a mile of 
Nab Cottage on the same road, though De Quincey was in daily touch 
with the Nab, though both men were inexhaustible walkers with no 
pressing duties, and though both were in a highly excited state in a com- 
mon cause, they communicated with each other regarding that cause 
through letters. It must be noticed, however, that during several days of 
the period covered by the eight letters Wordsworth was at Kendal. 

The letters show De Quincey exerting pathetic efforts to win some 
renewed recognition from the poet. As he labored out the letters he 
wrote into them an attitude of self-depreciation and of respect and 
reverence for Wordsworth and his views and opinions; anxious deter- 
mination at last to pen the long delayed series of essays in defense of the 
poems; righteous indignation against the poet’s political opponents and 
their attacks on him; acknowledgment of and submission to Words- 
worth’s opinion of his deficiencies and misconduct; protestation of 
reform; derogation of his wife’s family; and efforts to convince of Mrs. 
De Quincey’s worth, her participation in his kindly regard for the Words- 
worths, her helpfulness to her husband, her quality of mind, and the 
soundness of the political views that she ardently shared with him and 
urged upon her family at the Nab. 

How much of this and of the political sentiments and enthusiasm in 
the letters arose spontaneously from genuine feeling, and how much, if 
any, was deliberately calculated to win favor with Wordsworth, one 
must judge for one’s self. Everyone must be cautious against the common 
readiness to judge De Quincey adversely. That the letters and the politi- 
cal papers written or projected were a cleverly devised train toward the 


* See de Selincourt, Letters, No. 584; E. J. Morley, Henry Crabb Robinson on Books and 
Their Writers (London, 1938), pp. 194-196. 

% Except at intervals, De Quincey had dwelt at Dove Cottage since 1809. Yet his present 
and recent isolation, not only from the Wordsworths but also from personages prominent in 
the neighborhood, is indicated by a number of assertions in the letters that he had never 
met, and had little or no knowledge of, the men whom he was dealing with in the letters 
and the articles he was writing or had in contemplation. See Letter v1 especially. 
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application made in Letter vi for the editorship of the paper about to be 
launched, may seem too elaborate a design too consistently concealed to 
be acceptable. Whatever be the facts here, a month after the first editor 
of the Westmorland Gazette took up his duties De Quincey was appointed 
to succeed him—certainly with the approval, and perhaps through the 
active support of the poet. Wordsworth is said thereafter to have con- 
tributed political articles to the Gazette ;* he did permit some of his verses 
to appear there, and even sent several sonnets to De Quincey with a 
signed introductory statement to be so printed.*” None of the political 
prose in the paper has been securely assigned to him. De Quincey had 
made such progress with Wordsworth that at some time before the 
middle of May, 1819, the poet vainly solicited Southey’s influence to 
procure for the editor of the Gazette such reviewing of pamphlets on the 
Bullion Question as might appear in the Quarterly Review. 

The complete text of the eight letters by De Quincey follows. Each 
letter is entirely in the author’s own hand. 


LETTER 1° 
My dear Sir, 

I take the liberty of reporting a fact to you which, for the advantage of the 
Lowther cause, ought to be made known to their Committee since, connected 
with other circumstances (which at more leisure I will state to you in a second 
note), it proves that whether through carelessness or design that cause is be- 
trayed in Grasmere by those to whom the support of it has been confided. — 
On the arrival of Mr. Brougham this morning, and during his stay here, the 
Church bells were rung. And this insult to the house of Lowther (in their own 
manor surely it must be thought so) was not offered without the knowledge of 
Mr. Jackson;' and had at the least his allowance; for I myself sent him word 
by Barbara Lewthwaite™ as early as yesterday morning that Mr. Brougham’s 


% Charles Pollitt, De Quincey’s Editorship of the Westmorland Gazette (Kendal and Lon- 
don, 1890); H. A. Eaton, De Quincey (New York, 1936), p. 244; A. L. Strout, Notes and 
Queries, CLXxIv, 382, 400. See Notes 34, 146. 

% Gazette for September 12, October 17, 24, and 31, 1818, and February 6 and September 
25, 1819. See also Pollitt, op. cit., pp. 25, 46; Strout, Notes and Quaries, cLxxtv, 423. 

% de Selincourt, Letters, No. 623. 

*° On both sides of one leaf; no superscription. All these letters are in De Quincey’s 
hand. On several the dates have been written by someone else. The dates here printed are 
De Quincey’s own. 

1 William Jackson, curate at Grasmere, married De Quincey; his father, Thomas 
Jackson, the rector, dwelt at Harry Place, Langdale. See M. L. Armitt, The Church at 
Grasmere (Kendal, 1912), pp. 170 ff. 

11 Tn 1800, for the heroine of The Pet Lamb Wordsworth borrowed the name of Barbara 
Lewthwaite, one of two beautiful children of the neighborhood. Barbara was living at 
Ambleside in 1843 (see Fenwick note). She was in domestic service at Dove Cottage after 
the dismissal of mischief-making Mary Dawson in 1813. 
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party were attempting for this purpose to obtain the Church keys from George 
Walker. — .— . That Mr. Jackson should have any adequate sense of the con- 
test, I never expected: but he knows what is fidelity to a cause, and what is 
treachery; at least when it takes the shape of an overt act [words scratched out| -— 
committed or allowed. [Space] I for my part feel so much disgusted at his double- 
dealing — that I do not now mean (as I had done) to use his assistance for 
getting two papers of mine laid before the Committee. Nevertheless, having 
taken great pains with one of these papers, I am anxious to have it published: 
but I do not know what other course [is best deleted] to adopt for obtaining the 
sanction of the Committee. You, I suppose, — from your oflicial station, — are 
not on the Committee! and, for the same reason, you may not choose to inter- 
fere so far as to give [it deleted] my paper the weight of your recommendation. 
But, if this be so, perhaps you [may do me deleted] will do me the favor of point- 
ing out to me the proper mode of [two words deleted] communicating it. 

When I have more leisure, I shall trouble you with a letter’ relating to some 
private concerns of my own: in that letter I shall take an opportunity of speaking 
upon a subject mentioned to me at your desire by Mr. Irving — which I have 
thought of more or less every day since, and never without sorrow and astonish- 
ment. I have [since deleted] now heard from Mr. Wilson on that subject; and can 
[sp deleted] at length speak authoritatively from him — so far as his name has 
been connected with it. Meanwhile, for the business of this present letter, 
I have not thought it a necessary introduction (nor indeed have I time at this 
moment) to say anything on that point; hoping that on a public matter, and 
for the purpose I have in view, the profound interest I feel in the issue of the 
present [word deleted] contest will stand in the place of all other apology. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 
Thomas De Quincey 


Grasmere 

Wednesday night, March 25. 
P.S. I find that a female servant of Mr. Jackson’s attended to hear Mr. 
Brougham’s speech at the Red Lion’ — wearing Mr. Brougham’s color, with 
the permission (she says) of her master. 


10 Wordsworth had been since March, 1813, Distributor of Stamps for Westmorland. 
Though not on the election committee, he was highly influential with the Lowther interests. 

103 Perhaps a letter is missing between Letters 1 and m1. See Note 114. 

1 There were a number of Wilsons in the Lake District. Three of them were active for 
the Lowthers in 1818, and welcomed them into Kendal on February 11, the day of the 
“Riots.” One thinks here of John Wilson (“Christopher North”) of Elleray, who—though 
he was at this time in Edinburgh—had been intimate with De Quincey in the period just 
preceding. Since 1815 the Wordsworths had been strongly disapproving of the convivial 
sessions attributed to the two—possibly the “subject” of the poet’s communication through 
Irving. Irving appears in De Quincey’s Letter tv. 

1% Inn at Grasmere, still in operation. 
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LETTER 11% 


2 Questions: — Your Address in Kendal, if you stay till Tuesday? 
Does Mr. Brougham sit for a close borough? 
My dear Sir, 

As it appears from your note that, in my charge against Mr. Jackson, I pro- 
ceeded upon an erroneous assumption — viz. that he had the command of the 
Bells, — the main ground I had for suspecting his fidelity, and by consequence 
the main ground I had for declining his assistance to myself, is done away; for, 
as to the injury which he had occasioned [hereabouts deleted] to the cause here- 
abouts by overbearing language and insinuations, in all that he does but act 
according to his known character; and, as he will not practise forbearance in his 
own affairs, he cannot be expected to do more for the Lowthers. [Space left here] 
I am left therefore where I was; and, as Mr. Jackson volunteered to send my 
papers, I ought to put one into his hands: I have however a second’® which for 
these reasons I would willingly send through yours; 

first, and chiefly, — with a view to your revisal of what I have written: 

secondly, — for your influence with the Committee;— thinking that my 

paper would be of some use among the deluded yeomanry, I would wish 
to have it not merely sent to the Carlisle Patriot but also printed as a 
hand-bill :*°* 

thirdly, — for your influence in obtaining for me, through your friend in 

Kendal, a few copies of the hand-bill for this neighborhood. 
For these reasons, I would wish, as I have said, to send it through your hands; 
but I find that I cannot have it ready for this evening: by Tuesday morning 
however, if you stay till that time in Kendal, I will engage to have it in your 
hands; but for this purpose I must beg to have your address in Kendal. 

I fear that I may have made my paper too long; and I have labored to make it 
shorter: but the question, treated according to it’s whole compass, will not let 
itself be abridged below a certain point. — One thing in it, and only one, I have 
expressed without certain knowledge: I have spoken™® of Mr. Brougham as 
sitting for a close borough (which I believe he does): I have not laid any stress 
upon it; but still I have said it: — now, is this so? 

I accused Mr. Jackson the other day of double-dealing: and I fear that those, 
who overrate my influence at the Nab, may — in reference to the conduct of 
that family — think that I lie open to the same charge: one word therefore on 
this subject: — John Simpson™ is, I am sorry to say it, a rank Jacobin; not 


1% Covers two pages of a folded sheet; page 4 blank; page 3, seal and superscription 
“William Wordsworth—Esq' / Rydal Mount.” 

107 Close Comments. 108 As had been the Patriot instalment of Two Addresses. 

10 Letter m1, of Thursday, April 2, sends “the remainder of my Comments.” 

10 Not in Close Comments as printed. “While he continues a Member for a close Bor- 
ough,” Wordsworth Two Addresses, Knight’s text p. 320. 

11 John Simpson, De Quincey’s father-in-law, occupied Nab Cottage on the Grasmere 
road less than a mile from Rydal Mount. From the Nab on February 15, 1817, De Quincey 
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from any delusion of his judgement, but as a pure malignant towards the no- 
bility — gentry — clergy — magistracy — and institutions of the land. I under- 
stand that you condescended to talk with him; giving him credit no doubt for 
conscientious scruples in regard to the Lowthers; but in that you did him too 
much honor. I have talked with him for years upon politics; so that I know his 
temper in that point; and have found all efforts at giving him better feelings to 
be weaving Penelope’s web; and have accordingly abjured all such conversation 
with him for ever. His wife and eldest son share with him, and perhaps go beyond 
him, in rancorous Jacobinism; and are ready at this moment to abet Mr. 
Brougham with all their might; though they were not noticed by him; [and 
though cancelled] whilst (as my wife this morning reproached her mother) they 
have been noticed by the heads of the other party as to rank and as to intellect 
in having had attentions from Lord Lowther and yourself. 

Grasmere 

Sunday evening, March 29. 
[Signature cut out] 


LETTER ur? 


I have written a short answer to Mr. Clarkson’s letter — as given in the 
Kendal Chronicle of last Saturday:"* do you think any is wanted? 


Grasmere 


My dear Sir, Thursday, April 2, — 1818. 


I send you the remainder™ of my Comments: — I was not able, from accident, 
to send it earlier. The whole paper would easily divide itself into two," if you 
think it too long; and either part might be printed — according to your judge- 
ment. 

It occurs to me that in my hurry I forgot to supply some words wanting in a 
[Note deleted] Foot-Note allusive to Mr. Brougham’s [piece size of a quarter 





married Margaret Simpson, who stayed there in several periods before their removal to 
Edinburgh; but the house has its chief attraction from Hartley Coleridge’s long habitation 
of it. On Simpson and the De Quinceys and Nab Cottage, see Miss M. L. Armitt, Rydal 
(Kendal, 1916), pp. 675 ff. De Quincey’s daughter contradicted the common assumption of 
the inferiority of Simpson’s attainments and general constitution; see Japp, Thomas De 
Quincey; His Life and Writings (London, 1890), p. 144. 

12 Covers one side of leaf; reverse, ‘William Wordsworth Esq’. / Mr. Cookson’s / 
Kendal.” The Cooksons of Kendal, intimate friends of the Wordsworth family, were not 
of the Cooksons relatives of the Wordsworths. Dorothy stayed with them during 
Brougham’s visit to Kendal on March 23. 

13 On Clarkson’s letter in support of Brougham published in the Chronicle for March 28, 
see Section I of the present article and de Selincourt, Letters, Nos. 604 and 605. Professor 
Strout has printed the letter in Notes and Queries, cLxx1v, 398. On De Quincey’s “short 
answer,” see Letter vi end. 

44 Perhaps a letter is missing between Letter m and Letter u; see Letter m 1 end, 
Letter rv P.S. at top, and Letter 1 42. 

U5 Perhaps between the two first paragraphs of page 11 of Close Comments. 
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dollar torn out with seal] upon you: the omission was, I believe, in the first line 
which should [rest of tear hole] us — “By the side of Mr. Brougham’s weightier 
offenses, it is not much to charge him with slighting the courtesies of private 
life — ’’!"* If the omission was not in that line, you will easily discover it. 
I remain, my dear Sir, 
Very faithfully and affectionately yours, 
[Signature cut off] 


LETTER Iv"! 


P.S. I received your note acknowledging the receipt of my first packet by the 
messenger who took my second to the post—that is to say, not until yesterday 
morning. It was the very highest gratification to my wife and myself, that we 
could reap from it, to find that what I had then sent was honored by your 
approbation. 

Grasmere 

Saturday evening, April 4, — 1818. 
My dear Sir, 

I am a good deal disturbed at the recollection of one word my Paper (which 
escaped me in my hurry and the indignation I felt at Mr. Brougham’s scurrilous 
attack upon you coupled with his monstrous effrontery in asserting of his own 
party that they were clear of all personalities in their writings though provoked 
to them by your example): the word I mean is “Slanderer’”’; I [call deleted] 
describe him, in his ci-devant character, as ““Mr. Brougham the anonymous 
Slanderer in reviews.’’"® Now, though in my opinion every contributor to the 
Edinburgh Review may be justly held a party to the malice and defamatory 
spirit which pervades that work, yet I have no certain knowledge that Mr. B. 
is further chargeable, with slander or detraction than in this way of accounting 
each member of the conspiracy answerable for the acts of the whole. One most 
malignant article leveled at Coleridge (I think on occasion of his Christabel) 
has indeed, as Mr. Irving"® informed me, been generally ascribed to Brougham; 
but from the internal evidence I was myself persuaded that it was Hazlitt’s.'*° 


16 Close Comments, p. 7 footnote. 

117 On two sides of one leaf; superscription on the middle section of the reverse. 

U8 For this and the variations suggested, Close Comments 42 has: ‘“‘Mr. B., the Senator, 
speaks—as Mr. B., the anonymous trader in Reviews, writes.” See also Close Comments, p. 
7, point “3d,” and p. 10, point “6th,” and Letter v. 1° See Letter 1 42. 

120 The authorship is still in dispute. See S. T. Coleridge, Biographia Literaria (London, 
1817), 11, 298; J. D. Campbell, Poetical Works of S. T. Coleridge (London, 1893), p. 603; 
E. H. Coleridge, Letters of S. T. Coleridge (Boston and New York, 1895), p. 669; A. R. 
Waller and A. Glover, Collected Works of William Hazlitt (London, 1902-06), x, 411; E. H. 
Coleridge, edn Christabel (London, 1907), pp. 44, 49, 54, 67, 76; P. P. Howe, Life of William 
Hazlitt (New York, 1922), pp. 202, 435, revised 1928, pp. 202, 439; P. L. Carver, JEGP, 
xxix (1930), 552 ff.; E. L. Griggs, Unpublished Letters of S. T. Coleridge, (New Haven, 
1933), 11, 196 n; E. K. Chambers, S. T. Coleridge (Oxford, 1938), pp. 295 ff. (see RES, 
xv, 368); E. L. Griggs, in Wordsworth and Coleridge (Princeton, 1939), p. 173; A. L. Nether- 
cut, The Road to Tryermaine (Chicago, 1939), pp. 19, 28, 217. 
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If this be so, I should be very sorry to use an expression which in the judgement 
of many may leave me open to a retort as being myself an anonymous slanderer. 
At any rate, when writing anonymously, I would be (as I know you would wish 
all your friends to be) more especially anxious about the accuracy of my words of 
accusation or disparagement: and therefore, if it be mow possible to alter this 
(supposing that you have not already altered it), I would beg that it might be 
put thus — “Mr. Brougham the contributor to slanderous reviews” — or ‘‘Mr. 
B. the Senator, not able to forget &c., [writes canceiled] speaks like the old in- 
triguer of [the same cancelled] that name in scurrilous Reviews’’; [the following 
to or, as an Erratum inserted above line] or in any better way of expressing it 
that may occur to Miss Wordsworth™ or yourself; or, as an Erratum, it might 
be noticed at the end thus — “For Slanderer read Scribbler in a slanderous 
Review.” 

It seems adviseable to write anonymously for two reasons; first, because other- 
wise it is probable that one may be accused (perhaps really suspected) of design- 
ing to advertise oneself to the notice of Lord Lonsdale; secondly, because a real 
signature will be sure ([since cancelled] especially since the license given by Mr. 
Brougham’s example)" to converge upon itself, and serve as a conductor to, the 
whole body of foul-mouthed wrath which at present for the most part spends 
itself harmlessly upon the Lowther party in general. Nevertheless, — excepting 
this single word Slanderer, — there is nothing in my Paper which I would scruple 
to acknowledge. But I should be grievously ashamed to be thought valiant by 
favor of a mask beyond what I would have been if speaking under my own 
name. 

[Here superscription, William Wordsworth Esq’. / Mr. Cookson’s / Kendal] 

I have feared that your more important engagements may have prevented 
your revising my Paper with any minuteness; and on that consideration I have 
troubled you with this application. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 
Yours most affectionately and faithfully 
Thomas De Quincey 


LETTER v!# 
Tuesday night April 7 
My dear Sir, 
In the greatest possible hurry I return you the Proof — very ill corrected, I 
fear, but according to my power. 
1. The addition which I have made in the margin of p. 5 is not necessary, 
manifestly; is it at [at above] all useful? 
2. The two corrections in p. 6 are neither of them to my mind: would “‘is 
involved” be better than “‘lies hid’’?™ 


1 Cp. “Miss Wordsworth’s Report,” Letter v1, point “I,” and Note on it. 
12 As at Kendal on March 23. See Section rv of the present article. 

13 On one side of one leaf; reverse blank; probably enclosed with the proof. 
1% Close Comments, “is involved.” 
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3. p.7 (in the note): — Brougham has avowed his writing in the Ed. Rev. (as 
I learn from you)"* by incorporating it with [the cancelled] his [his above] 
Col. Pol. 

4. Sansculottism, p. 12,7 cannot be understood fairly perhaps [if cancelled] 
(in it’s connection) but of the Kendal mob— not of freeholders: but should 
it be qualified with the word pauper? The paragraph seemed to me to run 
down too suddenly to a close; and I have added a sentence accordingly; 
but I could not turn it to my satisfaction. 

I remain 
Most affectionately yours, 
Thos. De Quincey 


For a particular reason I have desired the Printer to return the Proof: I suppose 
there can be no objection to this. 


LETTER vi"** 


P.S. Nothing in this letter requires an answer, except the two [two inserted 
above] following questions: [Nothing . . . questions: doubly underlined] 

1.— Do you know the age, or thereabouts, of Lord and Col. Lowther? — 
The Brougham party are now attempting, in Grasmere, to represent them 
as mere boys. I have ventured in one case to say that Col. L., having been 
in the retreat to Corunna in 1808-$ (which fact I drew from a very excel- 
lent letter,"** dated I think “Parish of Orton,” in the Kendal Chron. some 
weeks ago), must be nearly 27; as it is not easy to suppose him under 17 
at that time, when the whole subaltern duty of his regiment (it seems) fell 
upon him; if even the Army regulations admit of his having been so young. 

2. — Have you Brougham’s “Colonial Policy’? and, if so, can you do me the 
favor of lending it to me for a day or two?!*° 


Grasmere 


My dear Sir, Wednesday afternoon, April 8 — 1818, 


Yesterday I was so much jaded in mind and body by having sate up the whole 
of the preceding night, without one half-hour of rest, — for the dispatch of some 
private business now pressing upon me which causes me a little anxiety, — that 
I could not at all satisfy my own mind in the corrections that I attempted to 


1% That is, from the Patriot or broadside section of Two Addresses (see Knight, pp. 317- 
318). 128 “Col. Pol.,” see Letter vi, P.S. 2. 

127 Close Comments, p. 12, “‘Sanscullotterie” ; see Letter v1, point “TIT”. 

28 Written small on four quarto pages, superscribed ‘“‘William Wordsworth Esq’. / Rydal 
Mount.” The writing, small as if by calculation to get all onto one sheet; the space at the 
head of page 1, filled with the long P.S.; and the nature of some changes—all suggest that 
this is a second draft. 

129 The second “Friend to Truth” letter by Wordsworth in the Chronicle for February 21. 
Especially if this De Quincey letter is a second draft, the passage on Colonel Lowther in its 
last long paragraph may be taken from manuscript of the defense that De Quincey was 
working on. 130 See Note 126. 
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make in the Paper; and such even as I could make exhausted my time too fully 
to allow me a minute for acknowledging in a proper manner the receipt of your 
Pamphlet. 

With respect to that, — I have not yet time to speak minutely: having however 
read it through twice and very carefully,—I may now [now inserted above] 
venture in general to add my thanks for it, as a person deeply [interesting 
cancelled] interested in the cause which it so luminously explains and so power- 
fully supports, to the previous thanks which I sent through your son John for 
your kindness to myself individually in communicating it to me: (I say com- 
municating; because I do not know whether you meant to lend it to me, or to 
give it; but I shall presume it to be a gift, unless I hear that too few copies have 
been printed to allow of your giving it conveniently:) — The view which you 
take of the question at issue in this contest, by raising it from a merely municipal 
question to a question highly national (and still further important in the light 
of ‘‘an attempt” “To effect a total change in the character of County Elections’’)'* 
must be thought by all your friends to justify your taking part in a contest which, 
if it’s relations to the public welfare were not more than ordinary, might seem 
to fall below the level of your intellectual duties: this view is the same [which 
cancelled] as that which from the very first, I have myself taken of it; as was to 
be expected from any reflective man who [have deleted] should have had the 
happiness which [which above] I had for so many years to benefit by your con- 
versation. I made notes of all that presented matter of question to my own mind 
[to my own mind inserted above] — as I read; and whatever in these notes seems, 
on second thoughts, worth troubling you with — I will communicate in a day 
or two. 

With respect to the corrections in my Paper, — though perhaps in a fugitive 
paper of this nature it is not of much importance whether a line here and there 
be more or less happily expressed, and the main point [word deleted] to be aimed 
at is no doubt to avoid all misrepresentation and also [or deleted, and also above] 
whatever can colorably be misrepresented as misrepresentation, — yet, — on 
the bare chance that you may not have returned the Paper to the Printer by this 
morning’s post, and [to deleted] also to supply what I left deficient in my ex- 
planations of last night, — I add a few notes on that point: 

I, — p.5: If the sentence, which I added about Lord Althorpe, has not been 
wholly struck out by you (as would perhaps be better), it might be shortened 
thus; “joint-heir with yourself to that immortality towards which you soar upon 
wings of Leather.” I added this sentence under the ludicrous impression which 
I retained (as of a Parturiunt Montes) from Miss Wordsworth’s Report of B’s 
annunciation to the people of the Leather-Tax Repeal in the light of a great 
patriotic service: — ™ 

181 So Two Addresses to the Freeholders of Westmorland was being circulated by April 7. 

8 Two Addresses, Knight’s text, p. 325. 

183 The Close Comments sentence on Althorpe is in parentheses; it omits all this matter. 
The Chronicle did not report a passage on the Leather-Tax in Brougham’s speech at Ken- 
dal; but the Patriot did report it. De Quincey’s “ludicrous impression ... from Miss 
Wordsworth’s Report” shows that he did get matter from Dorothy orally or from some of 
the written accounts (possibly the very long report she had sent to Rydal) on which she 
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II. — p. 6: Neither conscience, nor consciousness, — in my way of under- 
standing you, — is exactly the expression: but “‘the recollections which his con- 
science must furnish” ; or something to that effect: [but . . . effect: inserted above] 

III. — p. 12: By “Sansculotterie’™* I meant to carry on the same reference as 
I designed to make by the expression of “‘mob with or without breeches” ; that is, 
a reference to the rabble who welcomed Mr. B. to Westmorland and made the 
greater part of his audience; to them also I meant the ‘imis’ of the Latin quota- 
tion™ to refer: and my reason for saying last night’ that perhaps the connexion 
in which it stood might disallow any misreference — [was above] was that [Fr 
cancelled] the French [word cancelled] expression [expression above] is almost 
directly paraphrased beforehand [beforehand above] by the English expression, 
and will therefore be naturally naturally be [sic/] referred to the same class of 
persons: it occurs to me however at this moment that possibly by the expression 
“take their chance of [ruin’ cancelled] safety” [safety” above] you suppose me to 
allude to the hypothetical con[?trolling] of their votes at [hypothetical . . . at 
inserted above] [event of cancelled] the Election; but the truth is, that way of 
understanding the words never struck me before; and I alluded to a chance de- 
rived from general political bias and attachment, in which a Sanscullotterie even 
[even above] really such may be spoken of as one of the parties; in [any cancelled] 
the [the above] other way of understanding the word I fear the term is objection- 
able. The next sentence™* about perishing with the Lowthers is certainly better 
out — as too violent, unless understood with more allowance than must be 
looked for; my meaning in it was to give the sense of the Latin [quo cancelled] 
passage by anticipation: perhaps it might be altered better in some such way 
as this — (than by the substitution I propused last night in the margin)"® — 
[several words deleted] ‘‘we are not yet come to such a masquerade of congruities and 
decorum in our political relations — as that, if the State be to owe her forward move- 
ment to the measures of Revolutionary Reformers, she would not rather remain sta- 
tionary in the condition secured to her by the political system of the Lowthers’’: 
[— cancelled] but this is of little importance. 





What you say™ of Brougham — that you “firmly believe that he is a man who 
would stop at nothing to make himself of more consequence than he now is,” 
— [speaking cancelled] therein speaking no doubt from all possible sources of 





was occupied during the days next following the speech (see de Selincourt, Letters, Nos. 
604 and 605). Cp. the assumption of Dorothy’s participation in the alterations in Close 
Comments, Letter tv, 1 end, and cp. Letter vn, sentence 1. 

14 The pamphlet reads, “consciousness.” 

1 See Letter v, point “4,” and Close Comments, p. 12, Note 80. 

138 Not preserved in the pamphlet. 47 Letter v, point “4.” 

488 The pamphlet omits this and what next follows here. 

4 April 7, Letter v; probably in the margin of the proof. 

40 Here ends the Wednesday part of this letter; see the final “N.B.” 

41 Not in Two Addresses; perhaps in a communication replying to one of the preceding 
letters by De Quincey. For Wordsworth on Brougham’s ability and character, see Knight’s 
text of Two Addresses, pp. 318-319. De Quincey’s lack of acquaintance with men and 
conditions in the county is indicated repeatedly in this letter (see Note 95). 
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information, — I, who draw my belief in this point from no source besides his 
own vagrant harangues, do also firmly believe. The violence and frantic in- 
temperance of these has, I confess, gone much beyond what I expected: for, as 
he did not want any fresh recommendations with the mob, he might safely (I 
thought) [think cancelled, thought above] have attempted now [now above] to 
conciliate the gentry; whereas on the contrary [on the contrary above] — even 
as if he prided himself in their enmity, — he has throughout his rambles abused 
by wholesale every class, order, division and subdivision, of people in this county 
— from the Lord Lieutenant downwards — excepting only the Yeomanry (whose 
votes he [might cancelled] may have thought likely to be influenced by his 
speeches), and the Rabble who constituted his audiences. To this [several words 
cancelled] as a fact, if it were not from the first proposed to himself as an aim, he 
seems soon himself latterly to have adverted; for, in no other view apparently 
than to provide against the charge of having abused every body whom he had 
mentioned, does he in his Penrith harangue fly off suddenly [suddenly above] to 
a long éloge of the twelve judges (who, I hope, would not be ready to return 
his civility): either this must have been done by way of set-off to his general 
abusiveness, or as a palliation specially fitted to his abuse of the magistrates in 
the same speech; for connexion it has none, unless a mere verbal one, more than 
@ panegyric on the twelve tribes of Israel would have had with the course of 
his harangue. — It grieves me to think that any man of education (more espe- 
cially that one who, I suppose from you, is a man of ability and real knowledge) 
should be capable of such truly unprincipled conduct perpetrated in so malig- 
nant a manner: from the [several words cancelled] countenance given to plebian 
envy and the insurrectionary doctrines [countenance . . . doctrines inserted above} 
sown up and down the county by this member of Parliament (is it possible, I am 
often on the point of exclaiming, that he can really be a member of Parliament?) 
what a precious crop of disorganizing [sentim cancelled] feelings and actions [and 
actions above] must we expect to reap! the injury done to every kind of social 
restraints upon the lowest class must be incalculable — far beyond any good, I 
fear, that will ever properly be referred to Mr. Brougham as it’s [sine qua non 
cancelled] author: — on a Sunday morning from our windows we can hear the 
carriers opposite (who, by the bye, never cared to read newspapers during the 
liveliest periods of the War against Bonaparte) not reading merely but shouting 
aloud in pure phrenzy of insolent exultation and sympathy those passages in the 
speeches which are leveled at the gentry — but above all those leveled at the 
clergy. Even their minds cannot sink lower in vulgarity of abuse than to represent 
the entire [word deleted] gentry of the county as meeting at Lowther Castle to 
“lick the dust’’ beneath the feet of Lord Lonsdale — and that nobleman as willing 
to countenance this “cringing’’ and having “such appetite as not to reject it.” 
Surely Mr. B. cannot have any of the customary feelings of a gentleman; else, 
for his own sake, he would not have imagined as a bare possibility [as . . . possi- 
bility inserted above] an intercourse of this kind going on at Lowther — or any- 
where indeed as practiced at this day by any considerable body of English 
[originally part of the English] people of education: it is quite superannuated 
malice; and to Lord Lonsdale, whom from your report of him I have always col- 
lected to be a man of real dignity of nature, must be specially inapplicable. 
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By the bye, whilst I think of it from it’s connexion with this subject of personal 
abuse, let me mention that I (who know next to nothing of his character) felt 
much disgusted at the way in which Mr. Hasell'” was treated at Mr. Brougham’s 
Kendal dinner — both by Mr. B. himself and by the old buffoon Mr. Wybergh:'* 
not only is he sneered at as a “decent” country-gentleman fit for nothing but 
fox-hunting &c.; and the very notion of his sitting in Parliament treated as in- 
supportably ridiculous; but (which is the point that chiefly moved my disgust) 
a young gentleman, admitted to be scarcely beyond a boarding-school age — a 
Hobbledehoy — whose only fault it seems is that he is not impudent enough" 
— is solemnly propounded by Mr. B. — and in the most conceited manner the 
flattery is accepted as no more than a reasonable homage by old Wybergh — 
propounded as “‘every way well-qualified” to fill that very station which it was 
held up to the mockery and the scoffs of the company as an unsupportable jest 
to suppose could be even “‘dreamed-of” by a man of mature age; against whose 
pretensions however nothing is produced except a habit which he has in common 
with most country-gentlemen, and which at the worst can be no more a dis- 
qualifying habit for him than Mr. Curwen’s'* or Mr. Co[?]’s stall-feeding &c. 
for them. — I know nothing of the parties in this business; but in the whole 
tone of it there seems to me positive malice, at least on the part of Wybergh, 
and something deeper than [than above] mere [political deleted] difference in 
politics. Of Wybergh I do not know even who and what he is; so ignorant am I 
of the county; and I know almost as little of Hasell: but a decent man of Martin- 
dale, a kinsman of my wife’s, (which man, by the bye, had just then [just then 
above] been crammed with the vilest falsehoods in relation to yourself and Lord 
Lonsdale by Mr. Edmonds of Ambleside) told me, in calling here some weeks 
ago, that Mr. Hasell was much beloved amongst his tenantry: and therefore, 
out of pure hatred to insolence like this, — as nobody has yet stepped forward 
to interpose a word between Mr. H. and their scoffs, — unless I hear from you 
that he is on some account or other not a respectable man, —I will take an 
opportunity of retorting a word or two in reference to him on the old zany 
Wybergh. 

A short answer to Mr. Clarkson’s “Letter’’ I will send to you to-morrow: 


12 Edward Hasell, of Dalemain, welcomed the Lowthers into Kendal on February 11, 
the day of the ‘‘Riots,” and was one of their most prominent supporters. 

43. On Wybergh see Close Comments, p. 7, and Note 66. The Kendal dinner is that of 
March 23. 44 See Note 20. 

46 Henry Curwen was a supporter of Brougham; he was prominent at the Kendal dinner 
of March 23. 

M46 See Letter mt top. Whether De Quincey wrote and sent the “short answer,” and 
whether it was printed, are questions hard to decide. Perhaps it is the article signed “X”’ 
in the first issue of the Gazette, that for May 23. A number of replies to Clarkson, and 
counter-replies, and sur-replies, were published in the papers—among them the long 
“Philadelphus” article (May 30) against Clarkson, and the defense of “‘Philadelphus”’ in 
a series of lengthy articles by “Philadelphus Alter” in the Gazette under De Quincey’s 
editorship. Careful reading of the “Philadelphus” piece supports Professor Strout’s con- 
clusion (Notes and Queries, cLxxtv, 400) that the ascription of it to Wordsworth (origi- 
nating with Charles Pollitt) must be incorrect. Philadelphus’s careful justification of his 
pseudonymity (see Letter rv end), his intimations of association with Wordsworth, and 
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two other papers, which I mentioned in a former note’ as having been for some 
time in preparation, shall be in your hands within a few days. 

I thank you for giving me the opportunity of correcting the Press errors 
(which, by the bye, were much fewer than in most London printing) ; — and | 


cas Your very faithful and affectionate serv*., 


Thomas De Quincey 


[Superscription, below which is the following] An answer is requested to the two 
questions which stand at the head of the first page of this letter. 

N.B. Up to the word “importance’’* in the middle of the second page was 
written yesterday afternoon and designed to have been sent over in post-time; 
but this was prevented by the heavy [heavy above] rain; and the remainder has 
been added to-day. — Thursday April 9. 


LETTER vii'*® 


Grasmere 
Tuesday afternoon, April 14, — 1818 
My dear Sir, 

What I wrote to you on Thursday last — is entirely at your disposal for any 
purpose: such alterations as may be necessary — every one of your family! 
can easily make, the name of Mr. Edmonds" it will of course be advisable to 
strike out; but perhaps it does not stand in a part of the letter which you 
thought of printing. I am happy that in this way you have reconciled me to the 
length of my letter; for it was in truth se unconscionably long that after I had 
sent it I grew disturbed to think that I should have made so heavy a demand on 
your time and attention for no specific purpose in view — beyond that of com- 
municating what I felt so deeply; and, if I had had leisure, I should have written 
on the following day to apologize: the fact is — that, having little opportunity 
of expressing my thoughts and feelings on important subjects . . . and on this 
particular subject meeting with nobody among the few whom I see to consider 
the contest in it’s just importance, I felt a pleasure in delivering myself from the 
burthen of feelings which press strongly upon me — and in which, as I said, I 
can look [with cancelled] for [for above] little general sympathy. When I say this 
however, let me do justice to my wife; and let me [let me above] acknowledge 
that from the very first she has accompanied me in my view of the case with a 
generous warmth of feeling — according to her humble pretensions in point of 
knowledge and experience; and just now with so much more of warmth as may 
be expected from her lively gratitude for the honor done to me by yourself and 





his statement that he did not know Clarkson, fit De Quincey—but the style of the article 
seems not appropriate for him. Possibly De Quincey wrote the ‘Philadelphus Alter” 


articles. See Notes 34, 96. 47 See Letter vim, point “V,” and see Note 114. 
M48 See Note 140. 49 Covers two and a half pages; lower half of second leaf cut off. 
150 See Note 133. 1 Letter vi, last long paragraph. 
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the Committee." Indeed, long before this particular movement of jacobinical 
violence, she had learned to feel justly on this subject; and, in spite of repeated 
attempts from her family to win her over to their way of thinking, uniformly 
behaved and expressed herself on all points referring to the traitorous efforts for 
nursing discontent and disrespect towards the government &c. in that manner 
which may be always expected I suppose when the heart is not habitually 
malignant nor the understanding greatly abused. 

I learned a fact on Saturday night from Mr. Jackson which leads me to 
trouble you wit an application — one main purpose of which, I acknowledge 
frankly, respects my private advantage. — I have long wondered why the new 
Kendal Paper should not, at so important a time, be set in motion; and once 
before endeavored without success to learn the cause: but on Saturday night Mr. 
Jackson informed me that one cause at least was the want of an Editor: I under- 
stood him that this post had been offered to you; and that you had refused it. 
Now, — if this be so, and if the post be still undisposed of, — do you know of 
any reasons which suould make it imprudent or unbecoming in me to apply for 
it? If you do not, and there should be no other person whose interests in this 
case you are inclined to prefer, — I feel confident that you will do me the kind- 
ness to assist me in obtaining it with your recommendation. I must mention 
however, which possibly may be alone sufficient to defeat my application, that 
in about a year I should be under the necessity of resigning the place; having an 
intention then or soon after to remove finally to London for the prosecution of 
my profession as a lawyer.’ That part of an editor’s duties which respects the 
mechanical and commercial management of a Paper — I should certainly not 
be competent to undertake; but perhaps this department could be conducted by 
some clever compositor or other person about the Press; and at any rate, with 
advice from a judicious man of business, I could learn even this part (which, in 
a place no larger than Kendal, cannot be very intricate); and, in respect to the 
Selection of articles from the London Papers and the Political Comments on 
them, I trust that I should be able to satisfy the wishes of the patriotic sub- 
scribers. In one point you may still feel [a cancelled)some doubt of my competence 
to do so — judging from your former knowledge of me; in punctuality, I mean, 
and power of steady perseverance: but in this I am altered since I last [last 
above] had the happiness to associate with you; and, among other grounds of 
remorse, I have suffered too much in conscience on account of time left unim- 
proved or misemployed — ever to offend in that way again, even upon calls of 
less importance than this would be. I do not suppose that the profits of Editor- 
ship, as [as above] connected with a Kendal Paper (and that too under the dis- 
advantage of opposing an established rival), can be very considerable; but a 
trifling emolument would at this time be very useful to me; and I should be 


12 Tn printing Close Comments; cp. Letter vit, point “II.” 188 See Letter 1. 

4 The Westmorland Gazette and Kendal Advertiser, whose first issue was for May 23. 
De Quincey succeeded the first editor on July 11, and supervised the issues from July 18, 
1818, into November, 1819. 

485 Tn 1812 and 1813, and perhaps in 1815, he had kept some terms in the Middle Temple. 
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[very cancelled] happy to draw that from an employment that would be on other 
accounts agreeable to me — and which, from the peculiar service and duties 
imposed upon it as it’s distinguishing purpose, I should look upon as truly a 
service of honor.'In humble testimony of my respect for this purpose, I shall 
at any rate [some words deleted, seem like look upon it as a duty] (let the event of 
this application be what it may) think it a duty [think it a duty above] to con- 
tribute everything in my power [in my power above] to support the Paper; and 
in this view, by way of literary support, I have been finishing that course of 
Letters on the value of the attacks made by the critics of [the cancelled, this 
above] this day upon your Poems which I wrote in part at Westhay when I was 
last there — viz. in February 1815’ — but which was afterwards abandoned 
from the tremendous interest at that time revived to the political affairs of 
Europe by the escape of Bonaparte from Elba; in connexion with which interest 
it appeared to me that any other of a different nature must suffer greatly, if it 
could at all coéxist with it. My wife has also already copied out for the Press 
[, more deleted] one, and will soon have copied one more, of some translations 
which I have made and am going to make from the minor works of Kant: I 
have also adapted to the taste of [the taste of above] English readers some transla- 
tions from John Paul: and I shall very soon set about a [vol deleted] collection 
of Essays — rendered amusing by anecdotes &c. — for the Dalesmen of West- 
morland: So that on the whole I should have soon some stock to begin with. 

I remain, my dear Sir, with many thanks for the kind attention with which you 
have honored me. 


[Lower half of leaf cut off. What remains is: am Wordsworth Esq’. / Rydal 
Mount /1 15. / iently favor me for a day or two with Coleridge’s “Sibylline] 


1 As editor of the Gazette De Quincey had ample opportunity to practise the sentiments 
here expressed. His net salary was a guinea a week. The observations by critics on the non- 
political contents of the paper during his editorship apparently do not adequately recognize 
that the Gazette was established largely as a vehicle for Lowther political expression in the 
1818 campaign and the later contests promised by Brougham if he failed in his first. 

87 At the opening of 1815, on his way to the Lakes from London, where he had been 
concerned with the printing of Wordsworth’s Poems of 1815, De Quincey visited his mother 
at Westhay, near Wrington, Somerset. At that time the Wordsworths were diligently 
soliciting from acquaintances purchases of copies of the Excursion of 1814 and favorable 
reviews of that volume, in an effort to improve the poet’s reputation. To Daniel Stuart, 
owner of the Courier, Wordsworth then appealed regarding De Quincey: “He is preparing 
a short series of Letters, to be addressed to the Editor of some periodical Publication, say 
of The Courier; upon the subject of the stupidities, the ignorance, and the dishonesties of 
The Edinburgh Review; and principally as it relates to myself, whom, perhaps you know, 
the Editor has long honoured with his abuse.” Dorothy wrote Mrs. Clarkson in April, 
1815, that expectation of such articles by De Quincey was hopeless, “he is eaten up with 
the spirit of procrastination.” See de Selincourt, Letters, Nos. 514, 515, 516, 519, 523, 526, 
especially pages 628, 630, 637, 655, 665; E. J. Morley, op. cit., p. 161; and my article cited in 
Note 92, above. 
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LETTER vur'** 


Grasmere 
Sunday morning — half past 5 o’clock, April 19 
My dear Sir: 

I have a few miscellaneous Queries and Remarks for your consideration — 
which, being pretty much disconnected, I present as disconnected by separating 
them into numbered items. 

I. — Would not L*. Lonsdale be inclined to do something if the case were made 
known to him, for the family whose Father and Second Son have just now per- 
ished in the Patterdale Quarry? I believe, the Quarry is farmed under his lord- 
ship: and we are told on Patterdale authority that a Widow and seven Children, 
of whom the eldest has been seriously injured in searching for his father, are left 
by this disaster in a state of great indigence. I should be happy, in my place and 
according to my means, to [give deleted] offer something — if a subscription 
were set on foot from any authentic quarter. It would surely be a pity that the 
Brougham party should be allowed to ste>-in as leaders in such a service; which, 
for ostentation’s sake, perhaps they will. 

II. — I scarcely know how to express the sense which I have of the dispropor- 
tionate honor done by the Committee to my paper."** It seems but fit that I 
should acknowledge their condescension in a formal letter of thanks: — But 
what is the regular mode of conveying such acknowledgements? Would they 
properly take the shape of a letter to yourself, since the Paper passed through 
your hands? 

III. — Do you not suppose that, by dating his parting Address from Brough, 
Mr. Brougham meant to insinuate to the ignorant some connexion between that 
place and his family; as, on a former occasion, apparently [apparently above] 
between Brougham Castle and his family?'**° — To be sure, he was at Brough: 
but why was it pre-arranged that he should be at Brough as his place of closing 
exhibition? — It seems to me that in all this he does but keep up that ostenta- 
tious shew of importance which I could not but read in his invariable London 
date — “‘House of Commons.” Perhaps, in the last-mentioned case indeed, he 
might have another notion: of the half-blood at least I have always understood 
that Mr. B. is Scotch — and that his education was Scotch: with Scotch ‘‘dis- 
creetness”’ therefore possibly he lodged in such a street in London as it might not 
seem altogether ‘comme il faut’ that a Candidate for a County should assign as 
his place of residence. 

IV. — This parting Address — and the Kendal Paper of Sat. April 4 — I beg 
earnestly that you will allow me to keep until [Monday cancelled tomorrow above} 
to-morrow: I have not yet had time to [several alterations, to arrive at the follow- 
ing] take a copy of either; and my wife has been for some days too much in- 
disposed to attempt it: but I have much and imminent need of them; and you 
may be assured that they shall be most religiously taken-care-of. 


188 Fills the two sides of one leaf; no superscription. 
69 Close Comments. 160 See Note 57. 
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V. — I have two papers, mentioned heretofore,’™ nearly ready to send you; 
both are labored carefully; and one especially; in that one I have been minutely 
anxious for the fidelity of all the statements — for the soundness of the argu- 
ments — for the accuracy of the expressions — and for the comprehensiveness 
of the whole survey taken. 

VI. — I cannot but recommend to your notice that modest passage (modest, I 
call it, considering that your Pamphlet had been sometime published) [(modest, 
I... published) inserted above] in an attack made (in the Kendal Chronicle of 
Sat. April 11) on Mr. Harrison’s Narrative of the Riots'® where it is asserted 
that “not one,” “from the elaborate ‘Freeholder’”’ (yourself, I presume) 
“down to ‘A True Briton’,” has yet — “fairly grappled with the question at 
issue, the Parliamentary influence” (meaning it is supposed [seems deleted; is 
supposed above] influence in returning members of Parliament) “of the Earl of 
Lonsdale.” (By the bye, in making this the question at issue — or any part of 
it — he not only speaks merely from his own ad libitum view of the case, which 
is never presented under this aspect to the mob — nor will be; but he is ab- 
solutely disowned herein as a ground of general opposition to the Lowthers 
[as . . . Lowthers above] by the fact of the B. party submitting at all to the return 
of one member on the Lowther interest, and also by the express verbal admission 
in many papers of the B. party that thus far they submit chearfully and con- 
scientiously:'* an admission of this extent is good surely [surely above] for the 
whole of the constitutional question of right, [of right above] though it may fail 
of satisfying the question of provincial expedience as affected by the L. influence.) 
— I mention this not out of any respect for the attack here cited (which is not 
only altogether in a bad spirit — making most ungentlemanly and malicious 
references to Mr. Harrison’s profession and to his origin; but also fails, I think 
[I think, above] in a way really laughable to establish any substantial partiality 
in Mr. H.: and manifestly wishes, by raising a prodigious dust about Ale and 
Cheese — Cheese and Ale, to blind the unthinking reader into a forgetfulness of 
the real and sole question of any importance — Were, or were not, the Kendal 
Riots produced’ by the inflammatory mis-statements of the Brougham party?); 
but I mention it for the sake of suggesting to you the propriety of printing in the 
shape of a Hand-bill that part of your Pamphlet which relates to the interference 
of Press in Elections.’ 

I remain, my dear Sir, 
Very affectionately yours, 
Thos. De Quincey 


Joun Epwin WELLS 
New London, Connecticut 


161 Letter vi, next to last paragraph. 

1 The so-styled attacks on the Lowthers at Kendal on February 11. See Section 1 of 
the present article. 188 See Close Comments, p. 13. 

1 See introductions to Sections 11 and m1 of the present article. 

1% Two Addresses (?), Knight’s text, pp. 325, 326-327. 
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LXIV 
TIECK’S RUSSIAN FRIENDS 


URING his Dresden days Tieck had reached the height of his fame. 

Not only was he the acknowledged head of the German Romantic 
movement but he was sought far and wide on account of his very talent- 
ed dramatic readings. Foreign writers—such as H. C. Robinson, Cole- 
ridge, and Carlyle from England; Ticknor, Irving, and Cooper from 
America; Ampére, Marmier, and Montalembert from France—came to 
visit and pay homage to the famous German poet. Tieck also maintained 
cordial relations with Scandinavians, particularly with the Swedish poet 
Bernhard von Beskow, the Swedish diplomat Brinkman, and the Danish 
poet Oehlenschliger.' It is not surprising then that such an attractive 
personality should receive his share of respect and attention from Ger- 
many’s most important neighbor to the East, namely, Russia. 

Perhaps the most valuable and interesting visits were those of Zhukov- 
ski and Kiichelbecker, although Tieck was also met by Uvarov and was 
well acquainted with Otto Magnus von Stackelberg, W. von Ungern- 
Sternberg, and of course Karl Gregor von Knorring, the second husband 
of his sister, Sophie.2 The purpose of this article is to investigate the 
nature and extent of these visits, and the literary background of the 
subject matter discussed during their duration. 


Chronologically, the first of these visitors to Tieck was Kiichelbecker. 
Wilhelm Karlovich Kiichelbecker (1797-1846), poet and Decembrist, 
was a fellow student of Pushkin’s in the Lyceum (at Tsarskoye Selo) and 
took part in the ill-fated Decembrist rebellion of December 14, 1825. 
Here he made an unsuccessful attempt on the life of Grand Duke Mich- 
ael Pavlovich and was condemned to death. His sentence, on the inter- 
cession of the very man whose life he threatened, was commuted to 
fifteen years’ imprisonment followed by deportation to Siberia. After 
spending nine years in Russian European prisons, he was sent in 1835 to 


1 Ludwig Tieck, The German Romanticist, A Critical Study, by Edwin H. Zeydel (Prince- 
ton Univ. Press, 1935), pp. 228 f.; 230 f. 

? Very little space seems to be devoted to this problem in the standard biographies of 
Tieck, possibly because of the fact that a large part of the source material is available only 
in Russian. R. Képke, in his biography of Tieck, Ludwig Tieck, Erinnerungen aus dem 
Leben des Dichters (Leipzig, 1855), 1, 72, has merely the following brief comment to make: 
“Auch besuchten ihn die Russen Schukowski, Uwarow und Stackelberg.”’ Cf. also E. H. 
Zeydel, op. cit., p. 230. The Russian and other sources will be acknowledged wherever the 
discussion warrants it. The writer would also like to express his sincere gratitude to Pro- 
fessor Ernest J. Simmons of the English and Slavic Departments of Harvard University 
for his many valuable suggestions during the production of this article. 
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live in Barguzin, and died in Tobolsk in 1846. In the year 1820, Kiichel- 
becker made a grand tour of Western Europe during the course of which 
he visited Tieck. This visit is described in Mnemozina, a journal edited 
and published by Kiichelbecker and Prince V. Th. Odoevskiin 1824. In 
letter xvi of this description, which Kiichelbecker entitled Fragments 
from the Journey, he has some very interesting things to say of his ex- 
periences with Tieck. He writes as follows: 


Dresden 


20 October 
1 November 


I had as you know a letter in Berlin to the poet Tiedge,’ I passed it on to him 
here in Dresden. Tiedge lives at the home of the highly honored Frau von der 
Recke, sister of the Duchess of Courland;‘ in her home I also became acquainted 
with Béttiger® and with Tieck, brother of the sculptor® and head of the German 
Romanticists,” 

I was at Tieck’s this morning; he is an extraordinarily interesting person and 
noteworthy on account of his manner of thought. At first I mentioned the writ- 
ings of the late Novalis, published by Tieck, and regretted that Novalis, in spite 
of great talent, in spite of an unusually fervent imagination, did not attempt to 
be clear and was completely submerged in mystical subtleties. Tieck calmly and 
quietly declared to me that Novalis was clear and did not consider it necessary 
to confirm this with proofs. Of Wieland Tieck judges strictly but as it seems to 
me justly. “Wieland,” he says, “is voluptuous and secretive: he lingers with a 


* Christoph August Tiedge (1752-1841) was a minor German poet. His main work, the 
Urania (Halle, 1801), is a rationalistic treatment in poetic form of the philosophy of Kant. 
He was an intimate friend of Elisabeth von der Recke, accompanied her on her Italian 
journey from 1804 to 1806, and washer constant neighbor and companion after she moved 
to Dresden in 1819. 

4 Charlotte Elisabeth (Konstantia) von der Recke (1754-1833) was a German poetess 
and authoress, and a half sister of Dorothea, the wife of Peter Biron, the last duke of 
Courland. She maintained an important literary salon in Dresden. 

5 The archeologist Karl August Béttiger (1760-1835) was from 1814 to 1821 a super- 
visor, and from 1821 to 1835 the curator, of the Dresden Museum. He cultivated relations 
with many literary personalities of his time and was a distinguished member of the Dresden 
“Liederkreis,” a club of poetasters who dominated the literary scene in Dresden during 
Tieck’s stay there (Zeydel, op. cit., pp. 234 f., 304, 307). 

6 The “sculptor” was Ludwig’s brother, Christian Friedrich Tieck (1776-1851). 

7 Mnemozina (Moscow, 1824), part m, p. 56. See also “Dnevnik V. K. Kyukhelbekera, 
Materiali k Istorii russkoi literaturnoi i obshchestvennoi zhizni 10-40 godov x1x veka” 
(Diary of V. K. Kiichelbecker, Materials for the History of Russian Literary and Social 
Life from 1810 to 1840), preface by Y. N. Tynyanov, edited with introduction and notes 
by V. N. Orlov, and I. S. I. Chmelnitski (Leningrad, 1929), pp. 336 f. This work will 
henceforth be referred to as Dnevnik. Cf. also A. N. Veselovski, “V. A. Zhukovski, poeziya 
chuvstoa 4 serdechnago voobrazheniya” V. A. Zhukovski, Poetry of Feeling and Imagination 
of the Heart (Petrograd, 1918), p. 27. This work will henceforth be referred to as Veselovski. 
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certain delight over indecent subjects. Ancient writers are more dissolute than 
Wieland but are loftie: than he in the eyes of the true philosopher, because in 
their very delusions they are brave and majestic and they never lower them- 
selves to jests.” He agrees with me that in Wicland there are more words than 
deeds. As far as his opinion of Klopstock is concerned, it is so strange that it de- 
serves to be noted: “‘Klopstock, according to Tieck, is neither a moral Christian 
nor even a moral poet but a sceptic and therefore a dangerous writer.’’* 


Tynyanov, who wrote the preface to Kiichelbecker’s diary, composed 
a historical novel on the life of this poet in the course of which there is a 
description of Kiichelbecker’s visit to Tieck in Dresden in 1820. The 
novel was first published in 1925 under the title of Kyukhlya. Povest o 
Dekabriste (Kiichel, Story of the Decembrist), (Leningrad, 1925),® and 
contains this account on pages 79-80 of this edition. I quote from the 
first edition, which runs as follows:'® 


The room was fairly small, encumbered with book-shelves, manuscripts lay 
on the table. 

Looking upon Wilhelm with deep hollow eyes, Tieck was evidently bored. His 
dark face had a grumbling expression and his gypsy-like fleeting glance was sad. 

Wilhelm felt uncomfortable in the presence of this restless bored man. They 
spoke about a friend of Tieck, the extraordinary Novalis, who had died so early 
and so enigmatically and whose works Tieck had published. 

“One cannot help regretting the fact,” said Wilhelm, “that in the face of great 
talent and unusual brilliance of imagination Novalis did not attempt to be clear. 
He became completely submerged in mystic subtleties. His astonishing life and 
excellent poetry passed without leaving a clear trace. No one knows him in 
Russia.” 

“Novalis is clear,’”’ Tieck said dryly. 

He asked Wilhelm after a short silence: ‘‘Who among us is known in Russia?” 

This ‘us’ sounded almost hostile. 

“Wieland, Klopstock, Goethe,” Wilhelm interrupted embarrassed, ‘‘particu- 
larly Schiller. Schiller is translated more than any one else.” 

Tieck nervously paced the room. 

“Wieland, Klopstock,” he repeated mockingly, “The old voluptuous monkey 
and a writer who has not a single lofty thought.” 

“Who has no lofty thoughts?” 

“Klopstock,” Tieck answered, “He is a heavy and unclean writer with an 
inflamed imagination. A dangerous writer, a sceptic.” 

Wilhelm looked at him with astonishment. 


8 Mnemozina, ibid., pp. 60-62. 

® The novel has had a second edition in Moscow, Leningrad 1927, and a third edition 
in Leningrad 1929. 

10 Tbid., 79-80. The date of the interview as given on p. 78, is: “Dresden, October 20/ 
November 1.” That it must have occurred in 1820 is clear from the fact that the date of 
the preceding section of the novel is given as “October 15/27, 1820” (p. 77). 
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“But Schiller?” he stammered. “Schiller,” Tieck thoughtfully drawled out. 
“He is that falsetto in which there is always a false note. In his loftiness there js 
something ambiguous. He sets one’s teeth on edge like an unripe fruit. All his 
life he wrote about love but he loved ugly women. He wrote his most pathetic 
monologues when he was breathing the odor of rotten apples. When a person 
looks upon you with too clear blue eyes,” he said, stopping before Wilhelm, 
‘do not trust him. He is almost always a liar.” 

Wilhelm suddenly remembered the blue eyes of the Czar and he felt uncom- 
fortable. 

Tieck kept pacing up and down the room. 

“Would you like me to read you something?” he suddenly asked Wilhelm. 

He took a volume of his Shakespeare translation and began to read Macbeth, 

He forgot almost instantly about Wilhelm. 

Before Wilhelm there were three or four people. The tense, guttural voice of 
Macbeth and opposite it the dull, frightfully inflexible, as though sleepy voice 
of Lady Macbeth. She is walking with her candle. Tieck took the candle from 
the table. His glance became like that of a madman. Wilhelm shuddered. Tieck 
looked at his yellowish hand which was extended before him. The words emerged 
without meaning, without significance, terrible and bare, like the yellowish hand, 
illuminated by the candle. 

Tieck dropped heavily into an armchair and again glanced tediously at Wil- 
helm. The latter was pale. 

“T shall never forget your Macbeth. I shall now translate it into Russian.” 

“T am glad to hear that,” Tieck said indifferently. “I am convinced that you 
will succeed better in this, than I did.” 

Wilhelm bowed and ran out into the street. 

Here it was, the terrible Europe, Europe of the romantic visions similar to the 
dreams of a drunkard who has fallen asleep underground. 

Out into the open air! 


A comparison of the quotation from Kiichelbecker’s account in the 
Mnemozina and the description in the novel convinces one that Tynya- 
nov, while he expanded the material, must have availed himself of (and 
on the whole faithfully adhered to) Kiichelbecker’s travel account in 
writing this part of his novel, at least as far as the first portions are 
concerned. 

The accounts are also interesting because they reflect the literary 
opinions which Tieck held at this time of the personalities discussed. 
Tieck’s reaction to Kiichelbecker’s aspersions against Novalis is under- 
standable when one considers the former’s lifelong admiration for his 
Romantic colleague." On the other hand, the opinion held by Kiichel- 
becker was not shared by other important Russians of the time. Thus 
P. A. Vyazemski (1792-1878), a well-known poet, critic and journalist, 


1 Zeydel, op. cit., pp. 126 f., 241, 378. 
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Percy Matenko 1133 


a close friend of Pushkin and one of the central figures of the Russian 
literary world in the first half of the nineteenth century, wrote to the 
poet A. I. Turgenev (1784-1803): 

Did you read the Kiichelbeckeriad in the second ‘Mnemozina’? I say that it is 
a heavy beery ecstasy ... To lie as he lies it is necessary to have a sonorous, 
fluent, and quick tongue, and there is nothing worse than to mumble, to burr 
and to stammer in one’s lies; you give your listeners time to reconsider and to 
make up their minds that you are a fool.” 


Turgenev replied: 

I read Kiichelbecker and with chagrin; he consoled me only with the naiveté 
of his account of his conversation with Tieck about Novalis. He confessed to 
him that he did not understand Novalis and Tieck good-naturedly replied: ‘But 
I understood him.’ It is sufficient for Kiichelbecker, but why confess to a stu- 
pidity?* 

The first of the personalities discussed by Tieck in the two interviews 
above is Wieland. Tieck’s dislike of him is best to be explained by refer- 
ence to the aesthetic of Tieck’s bosom friend, Solger. Solger’s aesthetic 
finds point in a dialectic of the ideal, namely, that it depends for its 
manifestation upon the real world, where, however, it is doomed to de- 
struction. This he denominates True Irony. Sharply contrasted with this 
is Wieland’s cynicism, which practically denies the existence of the ideal 
except, perhaps, as a shadow of sensual experience. This cynicism Solger 
calls False Irony.'* Tieck’s idea is of course closely allied to that of Solger 
and joins Solger in the opinion that Wieland is a sensualist incapable of 
appreciating ideal values. Similarly, Tieck was influenced by Solger’s un- 
favorable reaction to Klopstock. Because of Klopstock’s rationalistic 
attitude to the deity, Solger regarded him as essentially lacking in true 
mysticism, which comes only (according to Solger) with the intuitive 
approach." We see a direct reflection of this attitude in Tieck’s state- 
ment about Klopstock in the interview. 

I have not been able to determine the source of Tieck’s attack on 
Schiller in the novel, as it is not substantiated in Kiichelbecker’s original 
report. It does, however, reflect pretty closely what Tieck thought of 

2 Ostaferskiy Arkhiv knyazey Vyazemskikh perepiska knyazya P. A. Vyazemskago s 
A. I. Turgenevim 1824-1836 (Ostafevo Archives of Prince Vyazemski, ed. by V. I. Saitov, 
Correspondence of P. A. Vyazemski with A. I. Turgenev, 1824-1836 (St. Petersburg, 1899), 
m1, 62. Ostafevo, July 26, 1824. Cf. also Dnevnik, p. 352. 

4 Op. cit., p. 69, August 5, 1824 (“Black River’) in the morning. 

“K. W. F. Solger’s Vorlesungen iiber Aesthetik, hrsg. von K. W. L. Heyse (Leipzig, 
1829), pp. 243 ff. 

 Tieck and Solger, The Complete Correspondence with Introducticn, Commentary and 
Notes, by Percy Matenko (New York-Berlin, 1933), pp. 465, 469, 485 f. This work will 
henceforth be referred to as Tieck and Solger. 
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Schiller at this time. On the other hand, in summing up Tieck’s reactions 
to Schiller during the Dresden period, it should not be overlooked, as 
Zeydel points out in his discussion of this matter, that in Tieck’s opinions 
of Schiller as reflected in the Kritische Schriften,—his most extensive and 
representative criticism of Schiller during this period,—the poet un- 
grudgingly recognized Schiller’s true greatness. “Even his adverse 
criticisms,” Zeydel concludes, ‘which we have purposely emphasized, 
redound in part to his credit. In them he bravely sought to stem the tide 
of blind admiration which bade fair to submerge the more solid merits of 
the author of Wallenstein and Wilhelm Tell. Moreover, he was the first 
writer to sound a warning against the danger which undiscerning admi- 
ration and slavish imitation of Schiller’s later plays held in store for the 
future development of the German drama.”* 

It may be of interest to add that Kiichelbecker, unlike most Russians 
from the eighteenth century to the timeof Dostoyevski,!” had an unfavor- 
able attitude toward Schiller. This arose out of his great admiration for 
Goethe, in contrast with whom he considered Schiller to be immature. 
“Usually,” he writes in Mnemozina, 11, 41, “people place on the same 
level the great Goethe and the immature Schiller,’’* and he proceeds in 
Mnemozina, 1v, 166-170, in his “Conversation with Bulgarin,’’ to 
develop this theme further. 


Schiller’s poetics is not without prejudices; his prejudice against the great French 
tragic writers is known. The dramatist Schiller in the younger Count Moor, in 
Don Carlos and the Marquis of Posa, in Max, in the characters which he depicted 
with his greatest parental (author’s) tenderness (con amore) represents himself, 
himself alone but through the feelings and in the manner of thought which were 
his own at various epochs of his life. Schiller skipped from poetry to history, from 
history to poetry, from Shakesperian tragedy to drama in the style of Diderot 


6 Zeydel, p. 253. 

17 Otto P. Peterson, Schiller in Russland, 1785-1805 (New York, 1934), pp. 233-234: 
“Das Wesentliche der fiir die Schillerforschung wichtigen Ausfiihrungen und Bekenntnisse 
Bjelinskys und Dostojewskys gipfelt in folgendem. Sowohl sie als auch die anderen rus- 
sischen Dichter und Denker haben immer von neuem (u. a. Herzen und Tolstoi) darauf 
hingewiesen, dass der Einfluss Schillers auf die russische Literatur keineswegs erst in ihrem 
‘klassischen Zeitalter,’ in den 30er Jahren des 19. Jahrhunderts, sondern, wie das Dosto- 
jewsky in unvergleichlicher Kiirze und scharfer Umrissenheit ausspricht, bereits in der 
vom Zeitalter Dostojewskys aus gerechneten ‘vorvergangenen Generation,’ d. h. im 18. 
Jahrhundert und am Beginn des 19. Jahrhunderts einsetzt. Wie Dostojewsky ferner her- 
vorhebt ist dieser Einfluss Schillers durch die von Dostojewsky aus gerechnete ‘vergangene 
Generation’: vom Anfang bis zur Mitte des 19. Jahrhunderts hindurch bis hinauf in sein 
literarisches Zeitalter, von der Mitte dieses Jahrhunderts bis zu den 80er Jahren, ununter- 
brochen in den ‘Blutkreislauf der russischen Gesellschaft eingedrungen’ und hat in vielem 
die literarische Entwicklung sowohl Dostojewskys als auch der anderen Dichter und den 
Werdegang der russischen Dichtung wesentlich beeinflusst.” 18 Dnevnik, p. 326. 
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and Gozzi masks, from prose to verse and finally from the most modern to the 
ancient,—not with an inner consciousness of his own strength, with the rapa- 
ciousness of an adult man, but with the unrest of youth. 


After discussing and finding fault with the most significant of Schiller’s 
works, and criticizing him for his provincialism and his one-sided id: 
ism, he asks Bulgarin to decide for himself if he is not justified in calling 
Schiller immature in contrasting him with Goethe."® 

In the letter we have already quoted from A. I. Turgenev to Vyazem- 
ski, the former proceeds to take Kiichelbecker to task for his opinions of 
Schiller. 


The immature Schiller and the classical Shikhmatov!?° The first epithet belongs 
not to Kiichelbecker but to Tieck. C’est 4 peu prés son idée sur Schiller, because 
he is an admirer of Goethe. There has long not been such a liar. This is Bestuzhev 
(the younger)" who has visited the learned and much thinking Germany, and 
has overheard but not understood its writers.” 


We may grant, in view of the previous discussion, that A. I. Turgenev 
was partly justified in declaring Tieck to be unfavorably disposed to Schil- 
ler at this time. But it is very doubtful if this was due to Tieck’s idea 
that Goethe was superior to Schiller. As early as 1816 Tieck, in a letter 
to Solger on the occasion of Goethe’s publication of his [talienische Reise, 
expresses his ‘declaration of independence’ from Goethe. Whereas he had 
previously been unconditionally devoted to Goethe, Tieck resents here 
Goethe’s love of an antiquity which he believes to be merely a figment of 
Goethe’s poetic imagination and one that never actually existed, and 
considers it one-sided and provincial of him to neglect his own fatherland 
on account of it.” It is part of Tieck’s general awareness henceforth of the 
great difference which existed between himself and Goethe—the differ- 
ence between the classicist and the modern. It is the same difference 
which prompted him in his mature years to prefer the ‘young’ Goethe of 
the Storm and Stress period to the ‘classical’ Goethe.™ And it is the same 


19 Dneonik, pp. 326-328. 

2 Prince Sergei Alexandrovich Shirinsky-Shikmatov (1785-1837), poet and prose- 
writer, an active member of the Academy of Sciences and of the “Association of the Lovers 
of the Russian Word.” Kiichelbecker gave an unusually high rating to Shikhmatov, allow- 
ing him a place directly after Derzhavin whom he considered to be the first Russian poet 
(Dnemik, pp. 331 f.). 

* Nikolai Alexandrovich Bestuzhev (1791-1855), brother of A. A. Bestuzhev-Marlinski, 
seaman, artist, Decembrist, and member of the Northern Society. He was sentenced to 
hard labor for life; after thirteen years of penal servitude he was deported in 1839 to 
Selenginsk, in the Province of Irkutsk, together with his brother Michael Alexandrovich. 
Kiichelbecker was on familiar terms with the two brothers and sent them his diaries from 
Barguzin (Dnevnik, pp. 131 f.). 2 Ostaferskiy Arkhiv, op. cit., p. 69; Dneonik, p. 352. 

% Tieck and Solger, op. cit., pp. 315 f. * R. Kopke, op. cit., u, 181 ff. 
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sense of a basic difference that may be the fundamental reason for his fail- 
ure fully to appreciate Schiller at this time, as may be seen by the fact 
that in his mature years he held Die Rauber, particularly the earlier ver- 
sion with its “Titanic force,” to be Schiller’s finest work, and the Deme- 
trius as the outstanding achievement of Schiller’s later years.** Thus 
Tieck’s reaction to Schiller and Goethe, as presented above, indicates 
that under the influence of Solger Tieck was moving in the direction of a 
sort of romantic or idealistic realism which was opposed to any form of 
unreality—in this case that of Goethe’s (as well as Schiller’s) fictitious 
classical ideal—in favor of whole-hearted acceptance of the totality of 
actual experience,” an attitude to which Tieck adhered during the rest 
of his life. 

The source for Tieck’s reading from Macbeth is again not to be found in 
Kiichelbecker’s report. That such a thing could have happened is beyond 
much doubt. Tieck had begun his translation of Macbeth in September, 
1819.27 To be sure, it was completed not by him, but by his daughter 
Dorothea.”* For that matter Kiichelbecker too, presumably under 
Tieck’s influe:ice, kept his promise and translated the first three acts of 
the play.?® We have here a vivid example of Tieck’s skill as a dramatic 
performer. In all probability it is the sleepwalking scene from Macbeth 
which is portrayed here. Tieck apparently was in favor of presenting the 
scene in all its ghostly terror but playing it with grace and shortening it 
to avoid its becoming repulsive. Thus, in a paper on Lady Macbeth which 
he wrote in the year 1825 (preserved in his Nachgelassene Schriften) , Tieck 
has the following suggestion to make concerning the acting of this scene: 


Die beriihmte Scene im fiinften Acte muf ja nicht zu lange wahren, sie mui 
schnell und mit Grazie gespielt werden. Das Furchtbare bleibt nicht aus; leicht 
aber kann, wenn das Gespenstische zu sehr fest gehalten wird, der grofSe Auftritt 
widerwartig werden und die Wahrheit einbiifen.*° 


% R. Koépke, op. cit., 1, 193 ff. 

% Tieck and Solger, op. cit. “‘Tieck’s Attitude to Philosophy,” pp. 64 f. 

27 Tieck and Solger, op. cit., p. 570, Tieck to Solger, Dresden den 22t Sptbr. 19: “den 
Macbeth hab’ ich zu iibersetzen angefangen.” 

8 Heinrich Liideke, Ludwig Tieck und das alte englische Theater, Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte der Romantik (Frankfurt am Main, 1922), p. 244. 29 Dnevnik, p. 313. 

30 Ludwig Tieck’s nachgelassene Schriften. Auswahl und Nachlese hrsg. von Rudolf 
Kopke (Leipzig, 1855), m, “Lady Macbeth, 1825,” p. 158.—Cf. also his criticism of Mlle. 
Georg’s portrayal of this scene in an adaptation by Ducis which Tieck witnessed during 
his inspection, with Liittichau, of the German theaters in May and June, 1825: “‘Als 
Nachtwandlerin und in der letzten Scene erschien sie ohne Schminke und selbst weif 
gefarbt, starr, ohne Blick, gespenstisch, oder wie ein fratzenhaftes, bewegliches Bild des 
Enitsetzens aus Stein geformt. Der Anblick war im Grausenhaften fast unertriglich.” 
Kritische Schriften. Zum erstenmale gesammelt und mit einer Vorrede herausgegeben von 
Ludwig Tieck (Leipzig, 1848-52), m1, 62 f. 
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It seems rather surprising, in view of the general agreement in opinions 
between Tieck and Kiichelbecker, that Kiichelbecker should feel the 
sense of oppression he does in Tieck’s presence at the end of his interview, 
necessitating, as he puts it, his escape “‘into the open air.” 


With such an interesting interview resulting from the meeting of Tieck 
and Kiichelbecker, one may naturally expect much from the interview of 
Zhukovski with Tieck. V. A. Zhukovski (1783-1852), important Russian 
poet and translator, forerunner of Pushkin and tutor to Alexander II, 
was profoundly interested in German literature, having translated not 
merely such masterpieces as Friedrich Schiller’s Die Jungfrau von Orleans 
(1821-22), and Fouqué’s Undine (1833-36), but a considerable number 
of Goethe’s and Schiller’s ballads and poems, as well as a part of Klop- 
stock’s Messias, poems by Uhland, Hebel, Kérner, Biirger, and Zedlitz, 
Friedrich Halm’s drama Kamoens, adaptations of two of Riickert’s orien- 
tal translations, adaptations from a few of Grimm’s fairy tales, and 
several other renderings.*' He was also conscious of being, as he wrote in 


3. Kobilinski-Ellis, W. A. Joukowski Seine Persinlichkeit, sein Leben und sein Werk 
(Paderborn, 1933), pp. 183-192, 223 f., for the translations of Die Jungfrau and the Undine 
respectively. This work will henceforth be referred to as K. E. It might be of interest to 
list some of these translations. Thus he translated Schiller’s Des Mddchens Klage (K. E. 72), 
his Kassandra (K. E. 88), Die Kraniche des Ibykus (K. E. 93), Ritter Toggenburg (K. E. 
145), Thekla, eine Geisterstimme (K. E. 152), Dithyrambe (K. E. 153), Der Graf von Habs- 
burg, Berglied (K. E. 153, 154), Das Siegesfest (K. E. 203), Der Ring des Polykrates, Klage 
des Ceres, Der Taucher, Der Handschuh (K. E. 214), Der Kampf mit dem Drachen, Der Gang 
nach dem Eisenhammer, Das Madchen aus der Fremde (K. E. 219), Das Eleusische Fest 
(K. E. 222), Goethe’s Meine Gottin (K. E. 72), Erlkinig (K. E. 145, 154). Wer nie sein Brot 
mit Trinen aG (K. E. 153), An den Mond, Trost in Tranen (K. E. 153), Schdfers Klagelied, 
Neue Liebe, neues Leben, Der Fischer, Mignon (K. E. 154), Der Wanderer (K. E. 185), Adler 
und Taube (K. E. 222); Zhukovski translated 184 hexameters from the second canto of 
Klopstock’s Messias (K. E. 152); Uhland is represented by translations of his Sdngers 
Vortiberziehen, Lied eines Armen, Der Traum, Die Rache, Harald, Die drei Lieder (K. E. 
153), Die Nonne (K. E. 154), Der Uberwinder (K. E. 185), Alonso (K. E. 214), Lob des 
Friihlings, Das SchloB am Meere (K. E. 219), Roland Schildtriger, Der alte Ritter, Junker 
Rechberger (Zhukovski called it Der Ritter Rollon), Kiénig Karls Meerfahrt, Der Pilger, 
Normdnnischer Brauch (K. E. 222). Of Hebel he translated Habermus, Der Karfunkel, 
Dorfwichter, Vergdnglichkeit (K. E. 153), Der Morgenstern, Der Sommerabend (K. E. 154); 
of Th. Korner, Treu bis ins Grab (K. E. 154). He translated Biirger’s Lenore twice, in 1808 
and 1829 respectively (K. E. 72, 214), Dr. Zedlitz’s Die Ndchtliche Heerschau (K. E. 233), 
and also translated Friedrich Halm’s drama Kamoens (K. E. 233). He leaned heavily on 
Riickert’s translation of Nal und Damajanti and Rustem und Sohrab in writing his own 
poems of the same name (K. E. 249, 250, 266, 268) and composed several fairy tales 
adapted from the Grimm collection: Der Tulpenbaum, Der Gestiefelte Kater (K. E. 218, 
259) whereas his fairy tale Froschmdusekrieg is based on Georg Rollenhagen’s animal epic 
Froschmiuseler (K. E. 217). It is also interesting to note that according to Veselovski, 
p. 21, Zhukovski had planned to publish a journal about 1817 under the title of Aonid or 
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his advanced years in a letter to A. Sturdza, “the father of German ro- 
manticism in Russia, and the poetic uncle of the German and English 
devils and witches,’”’ a movement to be sure which he considers in the 
same letter to be a “sin” which he has expiated, having “opened,” as he 
says, “the door in his old age to the Eden of national poetry.” From 
1820 to 1822 Zhukovski accompanied the Grand Duchess Alexandra Fe- 
odorovna on her journey abroad. During this journey he twice visited 
Tieck in Dresden in 1821, on his way from Berlin to Switzerland, and on 
his return.* He reports in a letter to her™ on these very interesting meet- 
ings as follows: 

After Friedrich* it is necessary to describe Tieck. He has a dignified but beauti- 
ful appearance; in his youth he was probably very handsome; now he must be 
about 50 years of age:—a man of middle height and rather stout; there is 
nothing expressive in his face, but in this face you will always notice in all its 
features some pleasant harmony; while the eyes do not have any particular 
brilliance nor liveliness, they are extremely expressive; in them there is the 
dreaminess of Sternbald; and in general you will see in Tieck a thinking person, 
but one whose thoughts belong more to his own ideal world than to reality. That 
is the poetical side of Tieck—now his prosaic one: he continually suffers from 
rheumatism, goes about bent, and can scarcely move his legs. At my first meet- 
ing with him we had a slight dispute: he is a worshipper of Shakespeare, and it is 





Mnemozina, and had intended to include in its German section, besides selections from 
Goethe and Schiller, Herder, Jacobi and others, translations from Tieck’s Phantasus of 
Die Elfen and Der Pokal, Liebeszauber, and Der blonde Eckbert, selections from Sternbald, 
Fouqué’s Erzahlungen of which he thought very highly, several fragments of Jean Paul's 
Geist, Novalis’ Der Poet, Erzéhlung, and fragments from Schlegel’s Dramaturgie. The 
journal did not materialize. J. Paul’s verses on the death of Queen Luise were placed at the 
end of the article “Recollection” 1842 but appeared in the Moscow Telegraph already in 
1827 (part xv, No. 11) without the signature of the translator. In his old age Zhuk: vski 
had also undertaken a translation of Werner’s Der 24. Februar of which the beginning is 
preserved. 

® Russkaya Starina, cx (April-June, 1902), 395, dated March 10 (new style), 1849, 
Bade-Bade, Maison Kleinman: “The only external reward of my work will be the sweet 
thought that I (in my time the father in Russia of German romanticism and the poetic 
uncle of German and English devils and witches) have expiated my sins in my old age 
and opened for national poetry the door of the Eden which was not lost for it but was 
closed for it until our time.” Cf. also K. E. 280. 

3K. E. 165 f., 174 f. Cf. also Veselovski, pp. 25-26. 

* Russkaya Starina, cv (October-December, 1901), 391 ff., “Letters of V. A. Zhu- 
kovski to the Grand Duchess Alexandra Feodorovna from his first journey abroad in the 
year 1821,” Karlsbad, June 23 (July 5), 1821. Cf. also K. E., 175 ff., where a large part 
of this account is given in German translation and in Veselovski, 24 ff. 

% Caspar David Friedrich (1774-1840) was a professor at the Dresden academy of art. 
He was one of the outstanding representatives of the romantic school in art and was noted 
particularly for his landscape paintings. Zhukovski had also met him in Dresden. Cf. 
also K. E. 174. 
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possible that none of the English themselves understand the spirit of Shakespeare 
as well as he. I confessed to him my sin, and said that the chef d’euvre of Shake- 
speare, Hamlet, seems to me to be a monster, that I could not possibly find in it 
that profound thought which Schlegel finds in it. He finds in its unintelligibility 
all human fate with its riddles; in the manner it is easy to explain absurdities 
and it seems to me that those who see so much in Hamlet prove by that more 
their own wealth of thought and imagination than its excellence. “But in this 
very fact lies the privilege of genius,” (Tieck said to me) “that without a clear 
thought and without determining the road to himself beforehand he suddenly 
attains by a single natural striving to that which others discover by slow reflec- 
tion while following in his tracks. The feeling which he avows is obscure but 
certain; he suddenly rises to a height and standing upon it, serves for others as 
a bright lighthouse by which they are guided on their uncertain road.” This is 
excellent and in general correct, but I really do not know how to apply it to 
Hamlet!—Tieck is a German Pleshcheev:* he is a splendid reader of dramatic 
compositions. I asked him to read Hamlet to me and that after the reading he 
inform me in detail of his thoughts about this wonderful monster. He gave 
me his word, and I, at the end of my journey through Saxon Switzerland, turned 
in at his home again. On my first visit I found him alone with some elderly lady 
or other, whom I took to be his wife, because she took care of the household and 
entertained me: but it was the Countess Finckenstein who lived with his family. 
The second time I found them all gathered together; his wife it seems is a simple 
woman of sound understanding; both daughters are amiable, particularly the 
older one, who, while not a beauty, has much that is pleasant about her: a 
good child of wise simplicity, education and womanly modesty. This family 
pleased me:*’ they received me with kindness and in all the minutes I later spent 
in their company, I felt with them as though I were at home, as though with 
domestic acquaintances and in Tieck I was glad to find that which I seek alone 
in people who are already known to me through their talents: kindheartedness. 


% A friend of Zhukovski, Alexander Alexeevich Pleshcheev (1775-1827). He possessed 
theatrical gifts, remarkable mimicry, and excellent diction. Maria Feodorovna was in- 
terested in him and invited him to her home as reader (Russkaya Starina, loc. cit., p. 392). 

7 Unfortunately Zhukovski’s surface impression of the domestic bliss existing in Tieck’s 
family circle was erroneous. Tieck did not live happily with his wife. Though devoted to 
him and her children, she was a plain housewife who showed no interest in his poetry nor 
sympathy for his unstable mode of living. Countess Henriette Finckenstein (1774-1847) 
the oldest daughter of Count Ludwig Karl Finck von Finckenstein and Tieck’s patron at 
Ziebingen, who became a permanent member of Tieck’s household after his departure for 
Dresden in 1819, was the real manager of his home and of his social functions, and, accord- 
ing to some, even Tieck’s mistress. Moreover, from 1820 Tieck made use of the work of 
his older daughter Dorothea (1799-1841) in numerous projects of translation without 
letting her collaboration become publicly known, probably, as Zeydel says, because he 
feared a loss of prestige if it became known that a person lacking in systematic linguistic 
or critical training had a hand in them. The difficult situation of the family weighed 
heavily upon her mind. Not much is known about the attitude of Tieck to his younger 
daughter Agnes, but it may be assumed, since her character resembled that of her mother, 
that he was not particularly interested in her (Zeydel, op. cit., pp. 224 f., 245). 
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He could not read Hamlet (the play is too long, he was not altogether well)* 
but he read Macbeth. Great Art! Actually a painting in words; he pleased me 
particularly with his reading of all the ‘terrible’ passages! He reads like Plesh- 
cheev® without naming his characters; but by his voice and physiognomy it is 
easy to recognize them all: it seems immaterial that in expression of feeling he 
is inferior to our dark reciter.8* The second time he read me Shakeapeare’s 
comedy Was Ihr Wolli, and in the comical he is even better than in the tragic; 
but still Pleshcheev seems to me more entertaining, maybe because French 
comedy is better known to me than Shakesperian. Shakespeare diverts one by 
the strong representation of his characters, but there is no subtlety in his jokes; 
for the most part it is a mere play of words and he frequently offends the taste 
with them. Besides, it seems to me that Tieck achieved the humorous artificially; 
his character is more grave than happy, and our Pleshcheev is entertaining and 
happy by virtue of his character; hence he is in every comedy as though at home; 
and the different grimaces, which appear during his reading on his blackish face, 
do not cost him anything. I was sorry to part with Tieck: probably forever.“ 
He was delighted when I told him that you love his Sternbald and that in your 
album several passages from this book are written out.” 


Tieck evidently was favorable impressed with Zhukovski during his 
first visit since he recorded the following brief poetic memento in Zhu- 
kovski’s album: 

Dresden am 14 Junius 1821. 

Die sich im Geist erkennen 

Und sich in Liebe finden, 

Im Glauben dann verbinden, 

Kann keine Ferne trennen. 

Gedenken Sie hierbei eines Freundes, der sich Ihrer oft erinnern wird.” 


So far as Zhukovski’s general attitude toward Tieck is concerned, one is 
struck by the fact that the Russian poet thought of Tieck solely as the 


38 Veselovski, pp. 25-26, points out, however, that according to a note in Zhukovski’s 
diary of November 3, 1821, Tieck read Hamlet to Zhukovski, when he revisited Dresden 
on his return trip to Berlin. 

% A note in the Russkaya Starina explains that Zhukovski called Pleshcheev a “negro” 
on account of his dark complexion and black hair, and that for the same reason he received, 
in the literary society ““Arzamas”’ of which he was a member, the nickname, “Black Crow” 
(Russkaya Starina, cv, 392-393). 

# As Veselovski points out (0. cit., p. 26) Zhukovski did meet Tieck during the course 
of his stay in Dresden in the autumn and winter of the years 1826-27, since he mentions 
his name in the list of persons he met there at that time (Dnevniki V. A. Zhukovskago 
(Diaries of V. A. Zhukovski), Russkaya Starina, cvim, 192). The Russian poet—a point 
which Veselovski apparently missed—also succeeded in seeing Tieck during a further visit 
to Dresden, on March 20, 1840, at the home of General Lenzer in the company of Ammon 
and Raumer (Dnevniki V. A. Zhukovskago, Russkaya Starina, cxu1, 520: “20 (March) 
(1840) Thursday: ‘To general Lenzer: Tieck, Ammon, Raumer’ ”’). 

“ Veselovski, pp. 26-27. 
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author of Sternbald, ignoring his achievements in the romantic drama 
such as Der Gestiefelte Kater and the Blaubart, or in the romantic ‘no- 
velle,’ such as Der blonde Eckbert and Der Runenberg. He seems, moreover, 
to be totally unaware of the fact that from 1821 Tieck had turned away 
from many of the extravagant trends of romanticism and had launched 
upon a new literary form, the more realistic and discursive ‘novelle.’” 
As Veselovski correctly says: 

Upon his moving to Dresden (1819), Tieck entered upon a new phase of his 
activity: about the ‘twenties’ the romantic was going into the decline, Tieck 
writes his historical, antiromantic ‘novellen,’ but to Zhukovski both his first 
literary manner and such works of primary importance for romanticism as 
Genoveva and Octavian are as though unknown; he knows Tieck as the author of 
Sternbald’s Wanderungen, an unfinished novel whose mood was inspired in him 
by Wackenroder. ...Of course dreaminess does not exhaust the whole of 
romanticism, nor does Sternbald all of Tieck. Tieck was a ‘colorist,’ a poet of 
mood, not of objectivity, and his imagination was often fed with impressions 
which he had not experienced, tut did Zhukovski have this thought in mind 
when he contrasted reality with imagination?* 


He concludes by stating that the thing that attracted Zhukovski to 
Tieck was not so much intellectual kinship, as a feeling that Tieck pos- 
sessed the same emotional and sentimental outlook on life as he did. Zhu- 
kovski’s praise of Tieck’s interpretation of Shakespeare as “excellent and 
just” was, according to Veselovski, due to the fact that 
in Tieck’s explanation he (Zhukovski) found the preference familiar to him of 
feeling over reason, because in Tieck he sought only reverie, in genius—kind- 
heartedness and simple-heartedness, on the stage—moral ideas. He stepped in 
the direct of romanticism and found himself.“ 


Following Pushkin’s characterization of Zhukovski in two of the for- 
mer’s early poems (1817, 1818), a verse of which he quotes, Veselovski 
concludes that “in place of a program” Zhukovksi is to be understood 
through his “silent sorrow, sweetness, a ‘fame’ as though not in its place. 
There are no energetic tones, no tempest, nor attack: there is only senti- 
mentality.’ Kobilinski-Ellis shows, however, the fundamental differ- 


® Zeydel, op. cit., pp. 238, 269 f.; E. K. Bennett, A History of the German Novelle from 
Goethe to Thomas Mann (Cambridge, Eng., 1934), pp. 77 f., 85 f. 

* Veselovski, op. cit., pp. 24-25. “ Veselovski, op. cit., p. 27. 

* Ibid., p. 27. A similar thought is expressed by Veselovski in his “Western Influences 
in Modern Russian Literature,” where he points out that “in the years of the languid or 
mysterious songs and tales of Fouqué, Novalis, Tieck he (Zhukovski) found an echo of 
his early broken soul, and not having the strength to shake off the diffuseness of feeling 
and of finding any sort of manly energetic notes he saw in the romantic storehouse of 
poetry the sweet and salubrious support of suffering and thinking humanity—a continua- 
tion and development of the old-fashioned ‘sentimentality’ which met him on the threshold 
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ence which existed on the intellectual side between the two poets. Ac- 
cording to him, Zhukovski’s antipathy for Tieck may be explained, first, 
by the difference between the Russian poet’s natural and Tieck’s ex- 
travagant type of humor; secondly, by the excessive adulation of Shake- 
speare which characterized the German Romantic School at the expense 
of Zhukovski’s own idol, Schiller; and finally by the sectarian spirit 
developed by this school of which Tieck was a part. Kobilinski-Ellis 
makes the interesting observation that Zhukovski did not translate a 
single work by the leaders of the romantic school such as Friedrich Schle- 
gel, Tieck, Novalis, Brentano, or Arnim, preferring instead to render the 
works of Biirger, Schiller, Uhland, Kérner, Hebel, and Riickert. It is 
characteristic of the Russian poet that he ignored the lyrical poetry of 
Heine in favor of the poetry of the young Goethe, that he showed a 
marked inclination for the medieval motifs in German and English ro- 


- manticism (the reason for his predilection for Fouqué),and one can read- 


ily understand why he completely ignored or did not feel at home in the 
works of the gifted and honest but paradoxically whimsical Jean Paul. 
He concludes: Zhukovski, by avoiding the extravagances of this school, 
kept Russian romanticism in healthy channels.*” 

Kobilinski’s contention that Zhukovski did not slavishly follow the 
theories of German romanticism and deliberately kept free of their ex- 
cesses in developing an independent form of Russian romanticism is sup- 
ported by Simmons in his work on English Literature and Culture in 
Russia (1553-1840): 


Some critics have argued that the Russian genius was temperamentally ill- 
suited to Western romanticism. But such generalizations are treacherous, and 
doubly so when applied to the Russian. Although by nature he may be sober 
and essentially realistic, he is too cosmopolitan to be forced into any hard and fast 
categories. Certainly nothing could be more genuinely romantic than Pushkin’s 
Southern poems, Marlinski’s tales, or Lermontov’s life. Yet it is true that a 
strain of sound sense and an abiding scepticism saved these writers from the 
worst excesses of romanticism. Thus the movement never obtained complete 
allegiance but rather encouraged Russian authors to win a final victory over 
foreign literary dominance. 





of life, an influence of the soulfulness of such venerable idealists as his tutor Iv. P. Turgenev 
or Lopukhin, of the boarding school of the ‘Friendly Literary Society,’ the circle of Kai- 
sarov and the Turgenev youths” (Aleksei Veselovski, Zapadnoe Vliyanie v novoi russkoi 
Literature (Western Influences in Modern Russian Literature) (Moscow, 1910), 139. 

Thus Kobilinski-Ellis explains Zhukovski’s peculiar attitude to Hamlet as an effort 
to counterbalance the Shakespearomania of the Schlegels who at the same time under- 
estimated Die Jungfrau von Orleans upon a translation of which Zhukovski was engaged 
at this time (K. E. 176-177). 7 K. E. 176-177. 

4 Ernest J. Simmons, English Literature and Culture in Russia (1553-1840) (Cambridge, 
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To sum up Kobilinski’s discussion of Zhukovski’s reaction to Tieck, it 
may be said that there is a great deal of truth in it as far as the earlier 
Tieck is concerned. This discussion fails, however, to show understanding 
of the later Tieck in the same way as Zhukovski himself did. The critic 
does not realize that Tieck, as has already been pointed out, had out- 
grown his romantic excesses by the time Zhukovski had met him and 
was moving in the direction of a stable form of romantic realism. 

The remaining Russian contacts with Tieck can be discussed fairly 
briefly. These included the Esthonian painter and archeologist Otto 
Magnus Freiherr von Stackelberg (1787-1837) who me: Tieck in Dres- 
den in the winter of 1829 and deepened his acquaintance with the Ger- 
man poet during the course of his stay there which continued with a 
slight interruption until 1835;** the Esthonian, Wilhelm Baron von Un- 
gern-Sternberg (1777-1847), an even more intimate friend, who, after 
serving at the court of Baden and directing the Mannheim theater for 
some time, became a permanent resident of Dresden;*° and Sergei Sem- 
yonov Uvarov (1786-1855), president of the Russian Academy of Sci- 
ences from 1818 to his death, and from 1833 minister of public education. 
The latter saw Tieck during his visit to Dresden in the summer of 1840 
and, like most of the Russians who came in contact with the German 
poet, was drawn to him chiefly on account of his brilliant dramatic 
readings.™ 





1935), p. 239 (Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, x11). Cf. also Simmons’ 
opinion of Pushkin in his monograph on that author: “Pushkin saw correctly that Russia 
had come to a parting of the ways in literature; that it was time to shuffle off the sterile 
influence of French neo-classicism and strike out along the new paths indicated by the 
fresh romanticism of England and Germany. But he had his own conception of romanti- 
cism, which was quite different from that of contemporary critics. Pushkin saw in romanti- 
cism simply a negation of the old school and its rules, and a medium that permitted com- 
plete freedom of creation and the full expression of the individual. His own works were to 
pass through the romantic stage and beyond into the broad region of artistic realism.” 
Ernest J. Simmons, Pushkin (Cambridge, 1937), p. 161. 

4° Baltische Monatsschrift (Riga, 1863), vit, 513-514, 525, C. Hoheisel, “Otto Magnus 
Freiherr von Stackelberg als Mensch, Kiinstler und Gelehrter.” 

5° Hermann Freiherr von Friesen, Ludwig Tieck. Erinnerungen eines alten Freundes aus 
den Jahren 1825-1842 (Wien, 1871), 1, 9-10. Tieck’s confidence in him as a friend is shown 
by the fact that upon moving to new quarters in Dresden, in 1841, he entrusted him along 
with Frau Solger and Biilow with the task of arranging his library there. See Letters of 
Ludwig Tieck Hitherto Unpublished 1792-1853, Collected and edited by Edwin H. Zeydel, 
Percy Matenko, Rober: Herndon Fife (New York, 1937), pp. 449-451; Zeydel, op. cit., 
p. 325. 

5 Russische Revue, Vierteljahrsschrift fiir die Kunde Russlands (St. Petersburg, 1888) 
xxvin, 173, 181. Cf. also the letter from Uvarov to Pogodin, Warsaw, September 21, 1840, 
Russkiy Arkhiv (1871), 2080: “Finally on the shores of the Elbe I was enraptured by the 
Madonna, by the charms of nature, the wittiness of Tieck, who read Shakespeare to me 
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The rest of Tieck’s Russian relations concerns itself with relatives. In 
1810 Tieck’s sister Sophie (1775-1833) divorced A. F. Bernhardi and 
married a second time. Her second husband was Karl Gregor von Knorr- 
ing, a Livonian ladowner.® Tieck was not particularly impressed with 
this match, considering both his sister and Knorring irresponsible and 
thoroughly selfish. He characterized them thus in a letter to his brother 
Friedrich of April 9, 1818, and warned Friedrich against visiting them," 
while in a later letter to Count Yorck (dated Berlin, February 1853) 
Tieck developed this situation even more fully, pointing out that Knorr- 
ing was completely under the extravagant and irresponsible influence of 
of his wife and that they both exploited his brother. Finally, it should be 
added that the youngest of Sophie’s three sons by her first marriage, 
Felix Theodor von Bernhardi (1802-1885), who later became a writer on 
political, economic, and historical subjects, lived in Russia from 1808 to 
1820 and again from 1834 to 1851 and married in 1846 the oldest daughter 
of Admiral von Krusenstern, the first Russian circumnavigator of the 
globe.® 

If we should seek to summarize the personal contacts of his Russian 
contemporaries with Tieck, it might be said that, with the exception of 
relatives, and even in the case of a close personal friend like Ungern- 
Sternberg, these confined themselves fairly exclusively to his Dresden 
period and were an outgrowth of his fame either as the leading contempo- 
rary representative of German romanticism or of his reputation as a 
dramatic reader. They can thus afford a valuable index to his popularity 
at this time. In the case of Tieck’s contacts with Kiichelbecker and 
Zhukovski, however, the meetings extended beyond mere superficial 
acquaintance to a serious discussion of important literary personalities 
and problems. These serve to give confirmation to a number of literary 
opinions to which Tieck had given expression elsewhere. But—what is 
perhaps more valuable—the discussions and opinions exchanged here 





every evening, in Leipzig I conversed with Hermann; saw everything, was everywhere 
not forgetting the music of Meyerbeer, which was excellently sung by Madame Devrient 
inspected the schools . . .” (The rest of the paragraph quoted is irrelevant.) 

8 Zeydel, op. cit., pp. 173, 179 f. 

53 Letters of Ludwig Tieck, op. cit., p. 164, Ludwig Tieck to Friedrich Tieck, Ziebingen, 
den 9tn April, 1818. 

4 Letters of Ludwig Tieck, op. cit., pp. 555-556. While there is a great deal of truth in 
the above indictment, it should be said, in Sophie’s defence, that Friedrich’s unhappy state 
was probably due as much to his own weakness of character as to his sister’s irresponsi- 
bility, since even after her death in 1833 he continued to be in financial difficulties (Letters 
of Ludwig Tieck, op. cit., p. 554). 

55 Letters of Ludwig Tieck, op. cit., p. 566. 
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give a clear indication of the fact that the personalities and problems 
which influenced the Germany of Tieck’s time were not confined to its 
boundaries alone but were apparently part and parcel of the general in- 
tellectual atmosphere of contemporary Europe since they received their 
due share of consideration, regardless of whether they did or did not 
agree with Tieck, from important cultural representatives of Russia as 
well. 
Percy MATENKO 


Brooklyn College 
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LXV 
WHITMAN’S POET-PROPHET AND CARLYLE’S HERO 


N interest in Whitman’s sources is to be expected, partly because 
of Whitman’s secretiveness. The extent of his indebtedness to 
Emerson continues to be a problem. That this influence was felt before 
the first edition of Leaves of Grass in 1855 is questioned, since Walt him- 
self and his earliest biographers say that he had not read Emerson before 
publishing the first edition of the Leaves. Thus, in his Notes on Walt Whit- 
man, John Burroughs writes: “Up to the time he published the quarto 
edition [the 1855 edition] he had never read the Essays or Poems of Mr. 
Emerson at all. This is positively true. In the summer following that pub- 
lication he first became acquainted with the Essays.” Whitman’s friend, 
W. D. O’Connor, says that Walt had read Kant, Schelling, Fichte, and 
Hegel, and that any fancied indebtedness to Emerson “‘is referable to the 
German source both had drunk from.’”” Though I believe that Whitman 
had read more of Emerson before 1855 than he would admit or would 
allow his friends to admit,’ I believe, too, that much of the resemblance 
between the writings of Emerson and Whitman, with reference espe- 
cially to the first (1855) edition of Leaves of Grass, may be due to their 
“having drunk from the same source,” that source being Carlyle. 

We know that much of German transcendentalism came to Emerson 
through Carlyle; the German ideas could have come to Whitman in the 
same way. Whitman in a note implies as much: “Carlyle certainly intro- 
duced the German style, writers, sentimentalism, transcendentalism etc. 
etc. etc. from 1826 to 1840—through the great reviews and magazines— 
and through his own words and example.”* We know that he read and 
admired Carlyle.’ Yet in the various discussions of Whitman so little has 
been said of Carlyle’s influence that in the most recent study of Whit- 


1 John Burroughs, Notes on Walt Whitman as Poet and Person (New York, 1867), pp- 
16-17. 2 R. M. Bucke, Walt Whitman (Philadelphia, 1883), p. 83. 

* For the part Whitman had in the writing of Burroughs’ Notes see Frederick P. Hier’s 
article, “The End of a Literary Mystery,” American Mercury, 1 (1924), 471-478. Emory 
Holloway says that Whitman had “laid a shaping hand upon the biographies of Burroughs, 
and Bucke, and Traubel, and (through these and his own often-quoted ‘Specimen Days’) 
indirectly upon all others.” The Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman, ed. Emory 
Holloway (Garden City, N. Y., 1921), 1, ix. Hereafter the Uncollected Poetry and Prose 
will be referred to as P. and P. 

* The Complete Writings of Walt Whitman, ed. R. M. Bucke, T. B. Harned, and Horace 
Traubel (New York, 1902), rx, 123. All references to Whitman’s writings, unless otherwise 
stated, will be made to the Complete Writings, hereafter to be referred to as Works. 

5 For a summary of Whitman’s criticism of Carlyle see Maurice O. Johnson, “Walt 
Whitman as a Critic of Literature,” University of Nebraska Studies in Language, Literature 
and Criticism, No. 16 (1938), pp. 56-59. 
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man’s sources,® not more than three or four sentences are written concern- 
ing the influence of Carlyle, although many pages are devoted to the influ- 
ence of George Sand, one of the four parts to Emerson’s influence, and sev- 
eral pages to the influence of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and Margaret 
Fuller. I propose to show that many of Whitman’s ideas could have 
come from Carlyle, mainly from Sartor Resartus and Heroes and Hero 
Worship,’ two books he reviewed for the Brooklyn Daily Eagle in the lat- 
ter part of 1846, shortly before he began making notes for Leaves of Grass.* 

Where did Whitman get the idea of becoming a Poet-Prophet and 
writing a new Bible? One of the lectures in Heroes and Hero Worship is 
devoted to Mahomet, his founding of Mohammedanism, and the writing 
of the Koran; another to Odin, the founder of the Norse religion; another 
to Luther and the founding of Protestantism. Sartor Resartus tells how 
George Fox, a poor shoemaker, founded the Quaker religion. (Whitman, 
a carpenter of Quaker ancestry, would have been interested in this.) In 
Sartor Carlyle denounces Voltaire for his war on Christianity. Perhaps 
the clothes of our religion are worn out and new clothes are needed— 
“Wilt thou help us to embody the divine Spirit of that Religion in a new 
Mythus?’’® Whitman could be thinking of Sartor and Heroes when he 
says: “I too, following many and follow’d by many, inaugurate a re- 
ligion.’”! 


6 Esther Shephard, Walt Whitman’s Pose (New York, 1938). Where did Whitman get 
his ideas for Leaves of Grass? “The true answer,” according to Mrs. Shephard, “we shall 
find, is that Walt Whitman learned to be a poet-prophet of the nineteenth century from 
suggestions he got from a book and that in order to gain a reputation for originality he 
thought it necessary to hide the source.” The book, Mrs. Shephard thinks, is the sequel 
to George Sand’s Consuelo, The Countess of Rudolstadt. H. S. Canby, reviewing Walt Whit- 
man’s Pose for the Saturday Review of Literature (April 9, 1938) writes: “The next biog- 
rapher will weigh Mrs. Shephard’s discovery. By that time I have little doubt that there 
will be still more evidence that the consummate egoist lied about his independence of the 
world’s store of culture.” 

7 Some of the parallels that will be noticed in this article may be found in the earlier 
essays of Carlyle, in Past and Present, the French Revolution, etc., as well as in Sartor and 
Heroes, because Carlyle constantly put into his writings material he had used before. 
C. J. Furness in Walt Whitman’s Workshop (Cambridge, 1928, p. 200), having observed 
that Whitman, like Emerson, was in the habit of interchanging material between poems, 
essays, and lectures, says that it is “one of the many characteristic points of similarity 
between Whitman and his ‘Master’.” But both Emerson and Whitman could have learned 
this from Carlyle. 

* Holloway thinks that 1847 is the year to which “we must assign Whitman’s first 
definite efforts to compose the novel volume which was to see the light of print in 1855.” 
P. and P., t, xlix. 

® Sartor Resartus, p. 154. All references to Carlyle will be to the Centenary Edition (New 
York: Scribner, 1896-1901). Sartor Resartus will be hereafter cited as SR; Heroes and Hero 
Worship as HW. 10 “Starting from Paumanok” (1860), 1, 21. 
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1148 Whitman and Carlyle 


In his 1872 Preface he writes: 
When I commenced, years ago, elaborating the plan of my poems, and con- 
tinued turning over that plan, and shifting it in my mind through many years 
(from the age of twenty-eight to thirty-five) [that is, from 1847, shortly after 
he reviewed Heroes and Sartor], experimenting much, and writing and abandon- 
ing much, one deep purpose underlay the others, and has underlain it and its 
execution even since—and that has been the religious purpose." 


In the “Advertisement” at the end of the volume As a Strong Bird on 
Pinions Free (1872) he writes: ‘“The basis on which the work stands will 
probably finally be discovered and agreed to be the religious basis.’ In 
his 1888 “Backward Glance” he says his verses are not to be viewed as a 
“literary performance.’”* Compare what Carlyle says of Luther: “His 
books were written with quite other than literary objects.’ 

One of Whitman’s early notes reads: ““The Great Construction of the 
New Bible. Not to be diverted from the principal object—the main life 
work—the three hundred and sixty-five.—It ought to be ready in 1859 
(June ’57).’”"% Another note reads: “Founding a new American re- 
ligion.””* In his “Notes for Lectures’ he writes: “We need somebody or 
something whose utterance were like an old Hebrew prophet’s, only sub- 
stituting rapt literature instead of rapt religion.””” Carlyle says of Dante: 
“to seek his parallel we must go into the Hebrew Bible, and live with 
the antique Prophets there.’’* Another of Carlyle’s heroes, Knox, “‘re- 
sembles, more than any of the moderns, an Old-Hebrew Prophet.’® Whit- 
man told Traubel that once Sam Longfellow said, ‘‘I was the most Greek 
of moderns, or something like that . . . others have observed what they 
thought was a resemblance to the Hebrew.’ And Whitman says of him- 
self in an unpublished paper: “The interior and foundation quality of the 
man is Hebraic, Biblical, mystic.’ 

Carlyle and Whitman agree as to the importance of religion. Carlyle: 
“Tt is well said, in every sense, that a man’s religion is the chief fact with 
regard to him. A man’s, or a nation of men’s.” Whitman: “I say that the 
real and permanent grandeur of these States must be their religion.”*™ We 
see, therefore, that both Carlyle and Whitman stress the importance 
of religion in a nation; that among Carlyle’s eleven Heroes are several 
who founded new religions and one who wrote a new Bible, the Koran; 
that two others are compared to the Hebrew prophets; and that Carlyle 
suggests the writing of a new Bible for the moderns. We see that Whit- 


1 Works, v, 189. 2 See Walt Whitman’s Workshop, op. cit., p. 187. 
13 Works, uu, 65. 4 HW, p. 138. 1% Works, Ix, 6. 6 Tbid., 1x, 55. 
17 Workshop, op. cit., p. 67. 18 HW, p. 95. 19 HW, p. 148. 


20 Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden (New York, 1906-14), m1, 502. 
1 Workshop, p. 154. 2 HW, p. 2. 23 “Starting from Paumanok” (1860), 1, 22. 
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man in his notes for Leaves of Grass wants to found a new religion, and 
write a new Bible; and that he wants to be considered in a class with the 
old Hebrew prophets. 

Where did Whitman get the idea of writing as though in a trance? 
Carlyle says of Odin: “‘What a man feels intensely, he struggles to speak- 
out of him... Fancy your own generous heart’s-love of some greatest 
man expanding till it ¢ranscended all bounds, till it filled and overflowed 
the whole field of your thought . . . with the afflatus and mysterious tide 
of vision and impulse rushing on him he knows not whence . . . his rapt 
vision . . . the eager inarticulate uninstructed Mind of the whole Norse 
People, longing only to become articulate” ;** of Mahomet: “Spontaneous 
... with a kind of breathless intensity he strives to utter himself ; the thoughts 
crowd on him pellmell:* for very multitude of things to say, he can get 
nothing said .. . thoughts flung-out unshaped, as they struggle and 
tumble there, in their chaotic inarticulate state ...a headlong haste; 
for very magnitude of meaning, he cannot get himself articulated into words 
... broken ejaculations of a heart struggling-up . . . with a fierce savage 
sincerity, halt, articulating, not able to articulate, he strives to speak it’ ;* 
of Luther: “Many a wild unutterability he spoke-forth ... simple, 
honest, spontaneous;’”’ of Johnson: “He is uttering-forth, in such a way 
as he has, the inspired soul of him’’;?* of Rousseau: “There had come, at 
last, to be a kind of madness in him: his Ideas possessed him like demons; 
hurried him so about, drove him over steep places” ;** of Cromwell: “The 
inarticulate Prophet; Prophet who could not speak. Rude, confused, 
struggling to utter himself, with his savage depth, wild sincerity .. . 
outer hull of chaotic confusion, visions of the Devil . . . tendency in every 
man... to speak-out, to act-out, what Nature has laid in him’’;*°* of 
Teufelsdrickh: “his rapt vision.”™ 

Now holding in mind such expressions as “‘afflatus and mysterious tide 
of vision,” “become articulate,” “for very multitude of things to say,” 
“spontaneous,” “‘possessed him like demons,” “rapt vision” —compare 
Whitman: 


Through me the afflatus surging and surging... ™ 
The dirt receding before my prophetical screams,* 

In at the conquer’d doors they crowd! I am possess’d!™ 
Enough! enough! enough! 


*“ HW, pp. 5, 25, 33. 

% Robert Buchanan says in an article on Whitman in the Broadway Magazine (Nov., 
1867): “Thoughts crowd so thick upon him, that he has no time to seek their artistic 
equivalent.” * HW, pp. 53, 66, 71, 75. 27 HW, pp. 141-142. 

* HW, p. 155. 29 HW, p. 185. 3° HW, pp. 217, 225. 3. SR, p. 203. 
® “Song of Myself” (1855), 1, 62. 3% Tbid., 1, 65. % Tbid., 1, 86. 
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1150 Whitman and Carlyle 


Somehow I have been stunn’d. Stand back!* 

Speech is the twin of my vision, it is unequal to measure itself, 

It provokes me forever, it says sarcastically, 

Walt you contain enough, why don’t you let it out then? 

Come now I will not be tantalized, you conceive too much of articulation®* 
(I am large, I contain mullitudes.)*" 

O my rapt verse, 

Spontaneous Me.® 


In his working notebooks Whitman writes: “Poem as in a rapt and 
prophetic vision” ;*° “Those toils and struggles of baffled impeded articu- 
lation” ;* “Something wild and untamed—half savage” ;* “I am a look- 
mystic—in a trance—exaltation.”“ He says, “Only to the rapt vision 
does the seen become the prophecy of the unseen.’’“ 

Where did Whitman get the idea of writing in free verse? Why does he 


call his poems chants? Carlyle says in ‘““TheHeroas Poet”: 


Observe too how all passionate language does of itself become musical,—with 
a finer music than the mere accent; the speech of a man even in zealous anger 
becomes a chant, a song. All deep things are Song... it is a man’s sincerity 
and depth of vision that makes him a Poet ... What we want to get at is the 
thought the man had, if he had any: why should he twist it into a jingle, if he 
could speak it out plainly? . . . it is for most part a very melancholy, not to say 
an unsupportable business, that of reading rhyme! Rhyme that had no inward 
necessity to be rhymed:—-it ought to have told us plainly, without any jingle, 
what it was aiming at... 

In the very sound of it [Dante’s Divine Comedy] there is a canto ferme; it 
proceeds as by a chant... One reads along naturally with a sort of lilt...“ 


In a conversation with Traubel concerning a talk he had had with Ernest 
Rhys over the lilt in verse (notice Carlyle’s use of “lilt”? above) Whit- 
man follows rather closely the language of Carlyle: 


Rhys insists on it: insists on it, come good or bad. Well—the lilt is all right: yes, 
right enough: but there’s something anterior—more imperative. The first thing 
necessary is the thought—the rest may follow if it chooses—may play its part— 
but must not be too much sought after. The two things being equal I should pre- 
fer to have the lilt present with the idea, but if I got down my thought and the 
rhythm was not there I should not work to secure it .. . what I am after is the 
content not the music of words. Perhaps the music happens—it does no harm: 
I do not go in search of it.“ 


% Ibid., 1, 87. % Tbid., 1, 65. 37 Tbid., 1, 108. 

38 ““By Blue Ontario’s Shore” (1856), m, 125. 39 “Spontaneous Me” (1856), 1, 126. 
“© Works, x, 34. “ Tbid., rx, 17. 

@ R. M. Bucke, Notes and Fragments (London, Canada, 1899), p. 40. 

& Tbid., p. 40. “ Complete Prose Works of Walt Whitman (Boston, 1898), p. 292. 


“ HW, pp. 83-84, 90-91. “ Traubel, 1, 163. 
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Carlyle says poetry should be “musical, not in word only, but in heart 
and substance.””? All of which sounds like what Whitman said to Rhys: 
“What I am after is the content not the music of words” ; and what he said 
to Traubel: “The stylists object to me . . . forget the real point, which is 
the substance of poetry.’’*® R. M. Bucke says that there is “music at the 
heart of his poems.’** Both Carlyle and Whitman consider that rhyming 
is jingly. Carlyle: “Rhyme that had no inward necessity . . . it ought to 
have told us plainly, without any jingle ...’’ Whitman writes in his note- 
book: “Sweetness and jingle of rhyme ...too much attempt at orna- 
ment.’’5° 

So Whitman seeks a finer music than mere accent, without rhyme and 
jingle, sincere, rapt, with an architecture all its own. He calls his poems 
chants. Carlyle says that Dante’s poetry “proceeds as by a chant.’’®! 
Mahomet’s Koran is “a kind of wild chanting song.’ Saemund collected 
“Poems or Chants of a mythic, prophetic, mostly all of a religious char- 
acter.” 

Where did Whitman get the idea of the poet ina workingman’s clothes, 
poor and unrefined, a son of nature? Carlyle says of Odin: “This Odin, in 
his wild Norse vesture, with his wild beard and eyes, his rude Norse 
speech and ways”; of Mahomet: “This wild man of the Desert . . . un- 
cultured semibarbarous Son of Nature ... A strong untutored intellect 
...astrong wild man. A poor, hard-toiling, ill-provided man. . . clout- 
ing his own cloak, cobbling his own shoes . . . does not pretend to be what 
he is not . . . no ostentatious pride in him; but neither does he go much 
upon humility ... speaks plainly to all manner of Persian Kings;’’® of 
Burns: “This rustic .. . Ayrshire Peasant ... poor, born only to hard 
manual toil’’; of Shakespeare: “Our poor Warwickshire Peasant... 
Stratford Peasant’”’;*? of Luther: “His parents, poor mine-labourers 
... born poor, and brought-up poor, one of the poorest of men... true 
Son of Nature. . . rude plebeian face”’;5* “Son of poorparents” ;** of John- 
son: “Johnson in his squalid garret, rusty coat ... who will say that a 
Tohnson is not perhaps the better for being poor’ ;*° of Cromwell: “Rugged 
outcast Cromwell’’;*' of writers generally: “There ought to be Literary 
Men poor,—to show whether they are genuine or not!’’® 

Generally, then, Carlyle’s Hero is of peasant stock, poor, unrefined, 
wild, a son of nature, a worker. If Whitman has been influenced by Car- 
lyle, his Poet-Prophet—or he himself, since he is trying to be the Poet- 


“ HW, p. 83. 4 Traubel, n, 4. 49 Walt Whitman, op. cit., p. 157. 
% Works, x, 34. « HW, p. 91. ® HW, p. 65. % HW, p. 16. 
« HW, p. 23. % HW, pp. 63, 67, 69, 71-72. % HW, pp. 85, 189. 
5 HW, p. 113. 58 HW, pp. 127-128, 142. * HW, p. 146. 


“ HW, p. 166. « HW, p. 209. ® HW, p. 166. 
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payeners nti. 


t ae Prophet that America needs—should have similar characteristics. Wel! 
: known is the picture of Whitman at the front of the first edition of Leaves 
of Grass, the one showing the bearded poet, wearing a slouch hat and : 
flannel shirt. It was about 1850 that the carpenter poet assumed this 
garb. “‘Where,”’ he writes Emerson after Emerson had congratulated him 
on Leaves of Grass, “is a savage and luxuriant man?’’® He says the States 
should fall behind him, for “I have despised riches’ and “have gone 
freely with powerful uneducated persons.’™ “I too am not a bit 
tamed” ;* “stout as a horse”’;® “Stuff’d with the stuff that is coarse”’;*’ 
“‘am not stuck up” ;** “bearded, calm, unrefined’’;** “‘something wild and 
untamed—half savage’’;’® “free, fresh, savage.”"' Those following him 4 
will “not heap up what is call’d riches’’ ; will not be “demented with the : 
mania of owning things” ;* will speak to the President as to an equal; “How 
are you friend?” His is a “savage song’’;”§ “‘a barbaric yawp.””* The true 
bard is “built of the common stock.”” Whitman keeps insisting that there 
is no culture back of his books. He writes in a note-book: “I have at- 
tempted to construct a poem on the open principles of nature.”’”* In an : 
anonymous review he says of himself: ‘“Nature may have given the hint to 
the author of the ‘Leaves of Grass’.’’?® Compare what Carlyle says of ; 
Mahomet: ‘“‘There was something in this Truth he had got which was of 
Nature herself” ;*° of Shakespeare: ““Shakespeare’s Art... grows up from 
the deeps of Nature . . . the faculty which enables him to discern the inner 
heart of things... is the gift of Nature herself.”*' Whitman says the 
same thing to Traubel: “Shakespeare ... came... direct from nature.”’® 

The Poet-Prophet is affectionate, sympathetic, a brotherly sort of 
man. Carlyle says of Odin: “His own wild soul full of noble ardours and 














83 Shephard, of. cit., p. 333. “By Blue Ontario’s Shore” (1856), m, 120-121. 
% “Song of Myself” (1855), 1, 108. % Tbid., 1, 36. 
87 Tbid., 1, 53. 88 Jbid., 1, 54. 


69 “Song of the Broad-Axe”’ (1856), the McKay edition of L. of G., p. 168. 

7° Bucke, Notes and Fragments, op. cit., p. 40. 

7 “Proto-Leaf” (1850), McKay edition, p. 15. 

72 “Song of the Open Road” (1856), 1, 185. 73 “Song of Myself,” 1, 72. 

™ “Song of the Answerer” (1855), 1, 202. The expression appears in his Anti-Slavery 
Notes: “And to the great King, How are you, friend?” (Workshop, p. 83). This is more 
like Carlyle’s description of Mahomet, who spoke “plainly to all manner of Persian Kings.” 

% “By Blue Ontario’s Shore” (1856), m, 125. 

7 “Song of Myself,” 1, 108. Whitman takes leave of his “Song of Myself” with a refer- 
ence to his “barbaric yawp”; Carlyle in his farewell to the book on clothes philosophy says 
that it has been written in “barbaric wise.” SR, p. 233. 

77 “By Blue Ontario’s Shore” (1856), m, III. 18 Works, 1x, 34. 

79 In Re Walt Whitman, ed. H. Traubel, R. M. Bucke, and T. B. Harned (Philadelphia, 
1893), p. 16. 8° HW, p. 59. « HW, pp. 105, 108. ® Traubel, 1, 2. 
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affections” ;* of Mahomet: “an altogether solid, brotherly, genuine man. 
A serious, sincere character; yet amiable, cordial, companionable . . . so- 
cial deep soul” ;* of Dante: “I suppose if ever pity, tender as a mother’s, 
was in the heart of any man, it wasin Dante’s . . . I know notin the world 
an affection equal to that of Dante. It is a tenderness, a trembling, long- 
ing, pitying love . . . sincere and sympathetic”; of Luther: “A most 


gentle heart witha), full of pity and love . . . tender affection... I 
know few things more touching than those soft breathings of affection, 
soft as a child’s or a mother’s, in this great wild heart of Luther . . . One 


feels him to be a great brother man”’;®* of Knox: “Kind honest affections 
dwelt in the ...man’’;®? of Johnson: ‘Was there ever soul more ten- 
derly affectionate” ;** of Burns: “warm generous affection”’ ;°* of Cromwell 
“earnest, affectionate . . . The depth and tenderness of his wild affections: 
the quantity of sympathy he had with things’”;®® of Teufelsdréckh: 
“Gleams of an ethereal Love burst from him, soft wailings of infinite 
pity; he could clasp the whole Universe into his bosom, and keep it warm 
... The Philosopher is he to whom the Highest has descended, and the 
Lowest has mounted up; who is the equal and kindly brother of all.’™ 

Notice several passages in Leaves of Grass: “In me the caresser of life 
wherever moving”’;* “‘all men ever born are also my brothers’ ;* “Stout 
as a horse, affectionate” ;* “I am he attesting sympathy; “Saw many I 
loved in the street or ferry-boat”;* “Publish my name and hang up my 
picture as that of the ¢enderest lover.*7 He calls men his brothers in 
“Europe” (1850), “Song of the Answerer”’ (1855), “To a Foiled European 
Revolutionaire”’ (1856), “Starting from Paumanok”’ (1860), etc. 

He says of himself in his 1855 anonymous reviews: “‘He is the largest 
lover and sympathizer that has appeared in literature.’’** “Right and left 
he flings his arms, drawing men and women with undeniable love to his close 
embrace ... All else seems to burn up under his fierce affection for per- 
sons.”*® “One of the roughs, large, proud, affectionate.’° In his 1855 
Preface he says, ‘The known universe has one complete lover, and that is 
the greatest poet.” 

The Poet-Prophet is a silent man. Carlyle says of Dante: “One smit- 
ing word; and then there is silence, nothing more said. His silence is more 
eloquent than words... Such a man, with his proud silent ways” ;'® 


8 HW, p. 25. * HW, pp. 53-54. % HW, pp. 93-95. 8 HW, pp. 139-141. 
87 HW. p. 150. 88 HW, p. 179. 8° HW, p. 190. % HW, pp. 212, 217. 
"SR, pp. 25, 53. 2 “Song of Myself” (1855), 1, 46. %8 Tbid., 1, 38. 

* Thid., 1, 36. % Tbid., 1, 60. % “Crossing Brooklyn Ferry”’ (1856), 1, 196. 

7 “Recorders Ages Since” (1860), 1, 147. %8 Jn Re Walt Whitman, op. cit., p. 19. 


* Tbid., pp. 19,20. 10 Jbid., p.13. 10 Works, v, 167. 1 HW, pp. 89, 93. 
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of Mahomet: “A man rather taciturn in speech; silent when there was 
nothing to be said” ;!* of Rousseau: “‘He had not the ‘talent of Silence,’ 
an invaluable talent” ;!™ of Burns: ‘He spoke rather little than much . . . 
sat rather silent in those early days” ;!® of Cromwell: “He had lived sileni 
... Such a man must have reticences in him’’;! of Knox: “He has the 
power of holding his peace” ;!" of Johnson: “great silent Samuel . . . Ah 
yes, I will say again: The great silent men . . . I hope we English will 
long maintain vur grand talent pour le silence’ ;'°* of Teufelsdréckh: 
“These were the Professor’s talking seasons: most commonly he . . . sat 
altogether silent.””°* Compare Whitman: 
Expression of speech! in what is written or said, 
forget not that Silence is also expressive,"° 
I swear I see what is better than to tell the best, 
It is always to leave the best untold.™ 
Like the earth Whitman is “silent, incomprehensible at first.”? He 
speaks of silent friendship,"* of the “silent manner of me.” He says: 
“While they discuss I am silent,’ “‘silent among disputes.’’!"® 
Compare these two lines, one by Carlyle, one by Whitman: 
Speech is great; but Silence is greater." 
great is Expression—great is Silence™® 
In his Introduction to the London Edition of Leaves of Grass Whitman 
describes himself: “very little of a talker, generally undemonstrative, yet 
capable of the strongest emotions.”"*® To Traubel he once said: “The 
greatest natures are silent, inarticulate.”””° 
The Poet-Prophet is the spokesman, the voice, of his age. Carlyle 
says of Dante: “In this Dante, as we said, had ten silent centuries .. . 
found a voice . . . Dante is the spokesman of the Middle Ages . . . Much, 
had not he spoken, would have been dumb... it is a great thing for a 
Nation that it get an articulate voice; that it produce a man who will speak- 
forth melodiously what the heart of it means!”’! Whitman says in one of 
his reviews of himself: “If in this poem the United States have found their 
poetic voice . . . you have come in good time, Walt Whitman!’ And in 
the “Song of Myself’’: “Through me many long dumb voices.” 
108 HW, p. 53. 1 HW, p. 184. 166 HW, p. 191. 108 HW, pp. 218, 220. 
197 HW, p. 151. 108 HW, p. 224. 10° SR, p. 18. 
u0 “Great are the Myths” (1855), m1, 306. 
111 “Song of the Rolling Earth” (1856), 1, 274. 
u2 “Song of the Open Road” (1856), 1, 184. 
13 “A Glimpse” (1860), 1, 157. 4 “Behold this Swarthy Face” (1860), 1, 152. 
us “Song of Myself” (1855), 1, 36. us “To Him that was Crucified” (1860), m, 159. 
u7 HW, p. 108. 18 “Great are the Myths,” m, 205. 
19 Workshop, p. 153. 20 Traubel, m1, 188. 11 HW, pp. 93, 114. 
12 In Re Walt Whitman, op. cit., p. 21. 13 “Song of Myself,” 1, 62. 
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Fred Manning Smith 1155 


Such a man is awaited. “‘The whole world and its history was waiting for 
this man [Luther].”"™ “A man was sent for it, the man Shakespeare.’ 
The great man does not always come when called for: “Alas, we have 
known Times call loudly enough for their great man; but not find him when 
they called!’”""* Whitman says in the 1855 anonymous reviews: “The style 
of the bard that is waited for, is to be transcendent and new.”?? ““We 
have heard, by many grand announcements, that he was to come, but will 
he come?’’"8 In Leaves of Grass he says: “Daughter of the lands did you 
wait for your poet?’’?* 

The Poet-Prophet would be great in any field. Carlyle says: “I have 
no notion of a truly great man that could not be all sorts of men. . . the 
Hero can be Poet, Prophet, King . . . according to the kind of world he 
finds himself born into.’ Napoleon could have written poetry. Burns 
could have been a Mirabeau. “Burns too could have governed, debated in 
National Assemblies.”™ ‘We have repeatedly endeavoured to explain 
that all sorts of Heroes are intrinsically of the same material.’’? Whit- 
man says in his Brooklyn Art Union Speech (1851) that the perfect man 
is the perfect artist. “Washington in some great crisis, Lawrence in the 
bloody deck of the Chesapeake . . . exhibit the highest phases of the artistic 
spirit.’"3 So he advises the group to study the artistic spirit by studying 
heroes. In an anonymous review of himself (1855) he says: “In politics 
he could enter with the freedom and reality he shows in poetry.’’*4 


The Poet-Prophet is no arguer. Carlyle: ‘‘For it seems as if the demon- 
stration [of Teufelsdréckh’s philosophy] lay much in the Author’s individ- 
uality; as if it were not Argument that had taught him, but Experience.’ 
Whitman: 

How beggarly appear arguments before a defiant deed!'* 
I and mine do not convince by arguments, similes, rhymes, 
We convince by our presence." 


I carry the plenum of proof and everything else in my face,'** 


The Poet-Prophet experiences what may be called a conversion Car- 
lyle speaks of Luther’s “‘deliverance from darkness” or “‘what we call his 
conversion” ;° of Cromwell’s “‘ ‘conversion,’ as they well name it.’”*° 
Teufelsdréckh went through ‘“‘what he himself seems to consider as Con- 


14 HW, p. 128. 1% HW, p. 101. 1% HW, p. 13. 

27 In Re Walt Whitman, op. cit., p. 16. 128 Thid., p. 28. 

129 “Starting from Paumanok,” 1, 27. 130 HW, p. 78. 11 HW, p. 192. 

12 HW, p. 115. 133 P. and P., 1, 246. 14 In Re Walt Whitman, op. cit., p. 19. 
4% SR, pp. 40-41. 1% “‘Song of the Broad-Axe” (1856), 1, 230. 

7 “Song of the Open Road” (1856), 1, 185. 138 “Song of Myself” (1855), 1, 66. 


uw HW, p. 130. uo HW, p. 212, 
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version.”’“! R. M. Bucke speaks of Whitman’s “illumination (or whatever 
it was)’’ that occurred after his trip to New Orleans, to which Whitman 
may be referring in the fifth section of his “Song of Myself.” 

The style of the Poet-Prophet is idiomatic. Carlyle speaks of Luther’s 
“smiting idiomatic phrases.” Luther’s common speech “has a rugged 
nobleness, idiomatic, expressive, genuine.”™* He speaks of Teufels- 
drickh’s “rich, idiomatic diction.”“* Whitman writes in his working note- 
book: “Common idioms and phrases—Yankeeisms and vulgarisms— 
cant expressions, when very pat only... The poet and savan... I 
show that they are just as great when of the people, partaking of the 
common idioms... ”* In “America’s Mightiest Inheritance” he writes 
(1856): “It is said of Dante, Shakespeare, Luther, and one or two others 
[Is he thinking of Heroes?] that they created their languages anew; 
this is foolish talk. Great writers penetrate the idioms of their races and 
use them with simplicity and power.’ He asks the would-be poets of 
America: “Have you studied out the land, its idioms and men?’’#? 
“Every existence has its idiom—, everything has an idiom and tongue’’;"*8 
which sounds a little like Carlyle: “this same Divine Idea; in every new 
generation it will manifest itself in a new dialect.” 

The Poet-Prophet joins men together. Carlyle: “The Nation that has 
a Dante is bound together.” “And now, what is it that can keep all 
these together into virtually one Nation?” [The answer is a great poet 
like Shakespeare.]*! Whitman says that the “joiner of the whole is the 
poet’’;® that the poet “holds men together.’ “One of my dearest ob- 
jects in my poetic expression has been to combine these Forty-Four 
United States into one Identity.” 

The Poet-Prophet tears off wrappages. Carlyle: ‘“‘What in such a time 
as ours it requires a Prophet or Poet to teach us, namely, the stripping- 
off of these poor undevout wrappages, nomenclatures and scientific 
hearsays.”> Whitman: 


Now I reexamine philosophies and religions, 
Where is he who tears off the husks for you and me?! 
In Sartor Carlyle speaks of the “Shells and outer Husks of the Body” ;!*’ 


41 SR, p. 158. 42 R. M. Bucke, Cosmic Consciousness (Philadelphia, 1901), p. 188. 

1483 HW, pp. 139, 141. 4 SR, p. 24. “5 Works, 1x, 35-37. 

46 New York Dissected, ed. Emory Holloway and Ralph Adimari (New York, 1936), 
p. 56. 447 “By Blue Ontario’s Shore” (1856), m, 117. 

148 “Song of the Answerer” (1855), 1, 202. “9 HW, p. 156. 

60 HW, p. 114. ul HW, p. 113. 2 P. and P., u, 65. 

183 ““By Blue Ontario’s Shore” (1856), m, 114. 14 P. and P., tt, p. 62. 

65 HW, p. 9. 186 “Song of the Open Road,” 1, 181-182. 7 SR, p. 191. 
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in Heroes occurs the passage: “That he should have tempted so many to 
penetrate through the rough husk of that dialect of his.””** 

Other characteristics of the Poet-Prophet. The Poet-Prophet is in 
earnest. Carlyle says of Rousseau: “he is heartily in earnest.’’“* Whit- 
man calls himself in an anonymous review a “terribly in earnest man.’’!®° 
He is an equalizer. Carlyle’s Mahomet is ‘“‘a perfect equaliser of men’’;'*! 
Whitman says that the poet “‘is the equalizer of his age.’ He is a child 
as well as a man. Carlyle’s Odin is “open as a child, yet with the depth 
and strength of a man”’;!* and Whitman says of himself: “‘a child as well 
as a man.’ The Poet-Prophet is known for his candor. Carlyle: ‘And 
is not Shakspeare’s morality, his valour, candour, tolerance, truthfulness 
... visible there too?’ Whitman: “All faults may be forgiven of him 
who has perfect candor. Henceforth let no man of us lie . . . ’”" He is the 
answerer. Carlyle: “What is Life; what is Death? ... It is the thing 
which all men have to ask themselves . . . and answer. This wild man 
[Mahomet] felt it to be of infinite moment . . . Answer it: hou must find 
an answer.’’'6? Compare Whitman: “‘I tell the signs of the Answerer.’”'®* 
Carlyle says: ‘To the Poet . . . we say first of all, See.’”** Compare Whit- 
man’s poem “Salut au Monde” where he asks and answers the question: 
“What do you see, Walt Whitman?”!”° The Poet-Prophet knows what 
others do not know. Carlyle: ‘the Vates, whether Prophet or Poet, .. . 
is to revea] ... that sacred mystery which he more than others lives 
ever present with. While others forget it, he knows it.” Compare 
Whitman: “They do not know how immortal, but I know’’;'” and “He 
pour’d forth the meanings which I of all men know.’ Much in the Poet- 
Prophet lies hid, like “roots and sap of trees.” Carlyle: “How much in 
Shakspeare lies hid . . . much that was not known at all, not speakable 
at all: like roots, like sap and forces working underground!’’'** Compare 
Whitman’s note on himself: ‘Walt Whitman’s philosophy . . . as evinced 
in his poems, and running through them and sometime quite palpable in 
his verses, but far oftener latent, and like the unseen roots or sap of 
trees . . .”!75 The Poet-Prophet is opposed to persiflage. ““Once more, out 
of the element of that withered mocking Philosophism, Scepticism and 
Persiflage, there has arisen in this man [Rousseau] the ineradicable feeling 
and knowledge that this Life of ours is érue; not a Scepticism, Theorem, 
or Persiflage, but a Fact, an awful Reality.”!”* Whitman says of himself 

8 HW, p. 189. 9 HW, p. 185. 160 Shephard, of. cit., p. 41. 

6 HW, p. 73. 182 “By Blue Ontario’s Shore,” 1, 115. i HW, p. 7. 

4 “Song of Myself,” 1, 53. 16 HW, p. 104. 166 Works, v, 177. 

*” HW, pp. 54-55. 18 “Song of the Answerer,” 1, 200. 16? HW, p. 105. 
170 “Salut au Monde,” 1, 165. im. HW, pp. 80-81. 172 “Song of Myself,” 1, 41. 


13 “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking” (1859), it, 8. 1% HW, p. 108. 
1% Works, rx, 12. 1% HW, p. 186. 
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1158 Whitman and Carlyle 


in his 1855 Preface: “The time straying toward infidelity and confections 
and persiflage he withholds by steady faith.’"”” He avoids formulas. 
Carlyle: “While others walk in formulas and hearsays... this man 
[Mahomet] could not screen himself in formulas.’'”* Compare Whitman: 
“Allons! from all formules!’’!”® 

There are three elements in Whitman’s teaching, three elements 
making up his “melange’’: the “Greatness of Love,” the “Greatness of 
Religion,” and the “Greatness of Democracy.” We have seen that Whit- 
man and Carlyle agree as to the importance of love and religion. Do they 
agree with regard to Democracy? Whitman is referring to Carlyle when 
he says in Democratic Vistas: “I say the mission of government, hence- 
forth, in civilized lands, is not repression alone, and not authority alone, 
not even of law, nor by that favorite standard of the eminent writer, 
the rule of the best men, the born heroes and captains of the race.’’!*’ 
He cannot accept Carlyle’s views on democracy, his idea that some men 
are born to rule and others to be ruled; yet he says in regard to Carlyle: 
“T should say that such men as Carlyle and Emerson and Tennyson— 
outside the ranks of democracy—to say nothing of Shakspere or Walter 
Scott—have done more for popular political and social progress and 
liberalization, and for individuality, and freedom, than all the pro- 
nounced democrats one could name.’’*! The difference between Carlyle 
and Whitman with reference to heroes is this: Carlyle believes some 
are born to be heroes and some to follow the heroes; Whitman believes 
that in America every man can be the Hero. Even this idea could 
have been obtained from Carlyle, who says: “I see the blessedest result 
preparing itself: not abolition of Hero-worship, but rather what I would 
call a whole World of Heroes. If Hero means sincere man, why may not 
everyone of us be a Hero?’”® “Every son of Adam can become a sincere 
man, an original man.’"® “This is what I mean by a whole ‘nation 
of heroes’; a believing nation.”!™* Whitman believes that “there is no 
trade or employment but the young man following it may become a 
hero.’”!* This is the new, the American way of looking at the Hero. “‘And 
I will report all heroism from an American point of view.’”!® His biog- 
rapher Bucke writes: “He said to me one day (I forget now in what con- 
nection) ‘I have imagined a life which should be that of the average man, 
in average circumstances, and still grand, heroic.’ ’!*’ It is difficult to 
believe with regard to the Heroic that Whitman was not influenced by 


177 Works, v, 164. i78 HW, p. 54. 179 “Song of the Open Road,” 1, 184. 
18° Works, v, 77. isl ““Notes Left Over.” See Shephard, op. cit., pp. 348-350. 
ist HW, p. 127. 183 Tbid., p. 126. 14 Thid., p. 145. 

185 “Song of Myself,” 1, 10S. 18 “Starting from Paumanok,” 1, 20. 


187 Bucke, Walt Whitman, op. cit., p. 51. 
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Carlyle. From the time he reviewed Heroes and Hero Worship for the 
Brooklyn Eagle on October 17, 1846, his notes, poems, and reviews are 
full of references to heroes. In a rejected poem he given an account of the 
origin of Leaves of Grass: 
Then I met the examples of old and new heroes—I heard 
of warriors, sailors, and all dauntless persons—And it seemed 
to me that I too had it in me to be as dauntless as any—and 
would be so; 
And then, to enclose all, it came to me to strike up the 
songs of the New World... . '** 


In giving account of the origin of his book in “A Backward Glance” 
Whitman writes: ‘One main genesis-motive of the ‘Leaves’ was my con- 
viction (just as strong to-day as ever) that the crowning growth of the 
United States is to be spiritual and heroic.’%* He writes: “Through 
poems, pageants, shows, to form great individuals,’ “heroes, perhaps 
transcending all others,’ “new heroes” ;!* “I announce the great in- 
dividual” ;! “Do you suppose yourself advancing on real ground toward 
a real heroic man?’”™ “A great city is that which has the greatest men 
and women.”!% “The instincts of the American people are all perfect, 
and tend to make heroes.””!™ “Produce great Persons, the rest follows.’”!%7 
This last sounds like Carlyle, who says that if nature cannot “‘produce 
Great Men:—I can tell her, she may give-up the trade altogether, 
then.’’!*8 In the 1855 and 1856 editions of Leaves of Grass, there are allu- 
sions to heroes in the “Song of Myself”? (1855), “To Think of Time” 
(1855), “I Sing the Body Electric” (1855), “Song of the Open Road” 
(1856), “A Woman Waits for Me” (1856), “To a Foiled European 
Revolutionaire” (1856). ““Respondez” (1856). 

The Hero is given various names by Carlyle and Whitman: “The 
Great Soul,” “Great Man,” “Original Man,” “Great Individual,” 
“Great Person,” “Powerful Person,” etc. Both call the Hero a “Cap- 
tain.” Carlyle calls Odin a “First Teacher and Captain” ;!** he says the 
Hero-Priest is the “spiritual Captain.’*°* Whitman speaks of “heroes 
and captains” in Democratic Vistas. He calls Emerson, in his 1856 
letter, a “true Captain.’ 





188 Works, m1, 298. 189 Works, 11, 63-64. 

190 “By Blue Ontario’s Shore,”” McKay edition, p. 304. 

1 “Unnamed Lands” (1860), m, 144. 

19 ““Anostroph” (1869), m1, 294. 193 “So Long” (1860), McKay edition, p. 343. 
1% “Are you the New Person?” (1860), 1, 149. 

1% “Song of the Broad-Axe”’ (1856), 1, 229. 1% Shephard, op. cit., p. 330. 

197 “By Blue Ontario’s Shore,”’ m1, 108. 198 HW, p. 202. 19 HW, p. 24. 
200 HW, p. 116. 201 Works, v, 54. 22 Shephard, op. cit., p. 339. 



































1160 Whitman and Carlyle 


Where did Whitman learn to be secretive in regard to his 'ife and 
sources? As Furness says, ‘‘Whitman loved to throw dust into people’s 
eyes when they came inquiring into the processes of his private life and 
his still more private art.” Traubel reports that when Whitman was 
questioned in regard to his sources, if he did not want to answer, “Then 
he will say he don’t want to in so many words or will tell you what a long 
tail that cat has and so get off your chase.’ Carlyle says that Teufels- 
dréckh would evade questions in the same way: “‘Besides, in his sly way, 
he had ever some quaint turn, not without its satirical edge, wherewith 
to divert such intrusions, and deter you from the like.’ In Heroes 
Carlyle says: “There are impertinent inquiries made: your rule is, to 
leave the inquirer uninformed on the matter; not, if you can help it, 
misinformed, but precisely dark as he was! This, could one hit the right 
phrase of response, is what the wise and faithful man would aim to 
answer in such a case.’ In Sartor: “Could it be expected, indeed, 
that a man so known for impenetrable reticence as Teufelsdréckh, would 
all at once frankly unlock his private citadel to an English Editor anda 
German Hofrath?” The Editor has a suspicion “that these Autobio- 
graphical Documents are partly a mystification! What if many a so- 
called Fact were little better than a Fiction?’*® And so with regard to 
the lady of New Orleans, the six illegitimate children, and some of Whit- 
man’s travels in the South and West, there is a suspicion that these 
autobiographical items are partly a mystification. 

Where did Whitman get the idea of reviewing his own book anony- 
mously? Whitman writes in his notebook that Spenser and Leigh Hunt 
reviewed their own writing.?” But there is the Book on Clothes, written 
by Carlyle, and a review of it by the English editor, who is likewise Car- 
lyle. The English editor’s discussion of Teufelsdréckh’s book sounds 
somewhat like Whitman’s reviews of his own book. First from the Eng- 
lish editor’s review of the Book on Clothes: 


To state the Philosophy of Clothes without the Philosopher . . . without some- 
thing of his personality, was it not to insure both of entire misapprehension? . . . 
Of good society—Teufelsdréckh appears to have seen little, or has mostly for- 
gotten what he saw. He speaks-out with a strange plainness: calls many things 
by their mere dictionary names. To him the Upholsterer is no Pontiff, neither 
is any Drawing-room a Temple. . . in his eyes, the star of a Lord is little less 
and little more than the broad button of Birmingham spelter in a Clown’s 
smock . . . In our wild Seer, shaggy, unkempt . . . there is an untutored energy, 
a silent, as it were unconscious, strength ... Thus does the Professor look in 
men’s faces with a strange impartiality...In respect of style our Author 


203 Traubel, 1, 369. 24 SR, p. 12. 206 HW, p. 220. 
206 SR, p. 161. 207 Works, 1x, 119. 
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manifests the same genial capability, marred too often by the same rudeness, 
inequality, and apparent want of intercourse with the higher classes . . . A wild 
tone . . . now screwing itself aloft as into the Song of Spirits, or else the shrill 
mockery of fiends . . . Then again he is so sly and still, so imperturably satur- 
nine; shows such indifference, malign coolness towards all that men strive after. 


To show the similarity between this passage and some of Whitman’s 
reviews of his own work I have made a selection of some passages and 
have arranged them so as to make clear the parallels. Note that both 
Carlyle and Whitman say that to judge the writing one must know some- 
thing about the author; both say that the author cares little for polite 
society and that his energy is untutored or that his effects are of the 
original eye or arm. According to Carlyle the author is sly, still, shows 
indifference in regard to certain things, and sometimes his style is satur- 
nine and sometimes it goes aloft as into the Song of Spirits; according to 
Whitman’s anonymous reviews the author is silent, shows indifference, 
and his style is sometimes devilish and sometimes divine. Whitman says: 


To give judgment on real poems, one needs an account of the poet himself. . . 
Politeness this man has none, and regulation he has none. A rude child of the 
people! ... No foreigner—but a growth and idiom of America... does not 
make a stand on being a gentleman . . . would leave a select soiree of elegant 
people any time to go with tumultuous men, roughs . . . The effects he produces 
in his poems are no effects of artists or the arts, but effects of the original eye or 
arm, or the actual atmosphere, or tree or bird .. . a face that absorbs the sun- 
shine and meets savage or gentleman on equal terms... an attempt, as they 
are, of a live, naive, masculine, tenderly affectionate, rowdyish ... person. . . 
an indescribable style evincing indifference and disdain... silently scornful. 
... Very devilish to some, and very divine to some, will appear the poet of these 
new poems.?°* 


In a note found among his early fragments of manuscripts Whitman 
writes of himself: “He either is not aware of the existence of the polite 
social models, and the important literary laws, or else he don’t value 
them two cents for his purposes.’’“° Compare what the English editor 
says: “Of good society Teufelsdréckh appears to have seen little, or has 
mostly forgotten what he saw.’’!! Compare what the English editor says 
of Teufelsdréckh’s style, “the shrill mockery of fiends,” with what 
Burroughs says in his Notes (remembering all the while that these Notes 
were in part written by Whitman himself): “The mocking of devils is 
less caustic than the last-named piece [Whitman’s poem “Respondez”’}.’”*” 

208 SR, pp. 7, 22-25. 

2 Made up of some passages from Whitman’s anonymous reviews published in Jn Re 


Walt Whitman (pp. 23-24) and Shephard’s Walt Whitman’s Pose (pp. 40-42). 
™° Works, 1x, 36. = SR, p. 22. %2 Burroughs, Notes, op. cit. p. 34. 
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1162 Whitman and Carlyle 


Where did Whitman get the idea of using foreign words in his poems? 
It is a characteristic of Carlyle, who does this in all of his writing, using 
German phrases especially in Sartor, French in the French Revolution. In 
the Preface to the 1836 Boston edition of Carlyle’s Sartor the following js 
written concerning the author: “The Editors . . . will not undertake .. . 
to justify ... the German idioms with which he has sportively sprin- 
kled his pages.” Whitman’s editors have been just as hard put to justify 
his use, not of German,”” but of French and Spanish expressions. 

Readers of Whitman know that he has certain favorite words and 
phrases. In view of the fact that he deliberately set to work to add useful 
or novel words to his vocabulary*“ there have been attempts to trace his 
words to their sources.”"5 Some of his favorite phrases may be found in 
Carlyle. “The Divine Idea” or “The great Idea,” “Time and Space,” 
‘“phantasms,” “phantoms,” “demon,” “tokens,” “rapt,” “articulate,” 
“ejaculate,” “recitative,” the authoritative “I say,” and “‘savans” 
(without the t) are found more or less frequently in Sartor and Heroes. 
“‘Philosoph” is found spelt “‘philosophe” in Carlyle’s essays on Voltaire, 
Richter, and Diderot. ‘“‘Simulacrum”’ is to be found in Carlyle’s “Hero as 
Prophet,” “Hero as King,” and “Hero as Man of Letters.” Carlyle says 
that Mahomet is not to be taken “for a wretched Simulacrum”’; but 
Whitman says that Swinburne is “the damndest simulacrum.’”** Com- 
pare “limpsy” and “omnific” in the “Song of Myself” with “‘tricksy” 
and “frigorific”’ in Sartor. 


In both Carlyle and Whitman there is often a shifting of word order 
for emphasis: 


Carlyle: Him we must leave to future times.?"” 
Him neither saint nor sinner will acquit.”"* 


Whitman: Him all wait for, him all yield up to. . .7" 


Carlyle: This green flowery rock-built earth—what is it??° 
This King Shakspeare, does not he shine?™* 
The Poet indeed . . . what is he?” 


213 There is only one German expression in Whitman’s poems, according to an article 
by Rebecca Coy on Whitman’s vocabulary (U. of Texas Studies in English, No. 16); it is 
Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott, the title of Luther’s hymn, in “Proud Music of the Storm.” 
Whitman could have found this in Carlyle’s essay, “Luther’s Psalm” (1831). 

24 See Walt Whitman, An American Primer, ed. H. Traubel (Boston, 1904). 

25 He may have found some expressions in George Sand (see Shephard, op. cit.); some 
in Shakespeare (see R. C. Harrison, ‘‘Walt Whitman and Shakespeare,” PMLA, xiv, 
1201-1238). 

8 W. S. Kennedy, Reminiscences of Walt Whitman (London, 1896), p. 29. 

27 HW, p. 158. 18 HW, p. 208. 218 “Song of the Answerer,” 1, 200. 

=0 HW, p. 8. 21 HW, p. 114. ™ HW, p. 117. 
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Whitman: The friendly and flowing savage, who is he? 
The murderer that is to be hung next day, how does he sleep?*** 


Notice the similarity in phrasing: 


Carlyle: That living flood, pouring through these streets, of all qualities and 
ages ... these are Apparitions: what else?" 


Whitman: Men and women crowding fast in the streets, if they are not flashes 
and specks what are they?”6 


Carlyle: I say great men are still admirable. I say there is, at bottom, nothing 
else admirable!*? 


Whitman: And I say it is as great to be a woman as to be a man, 
And I say there is nothing greater than the mother of men.”* 


Carlyle: If it do not succeed in meaning this, it means nothing.”* 


Whitman: If they are not the riddle and the untying of the riddle they are 
nothing.”*° 


There are good reasons for agreeing with Kennedy’s assertion that 
Whitman was “a great reader of Carlyle.’”’*! In his conversations with 
Traubel during the year 1886 Whitman made many references to his 
favorite writers. In Traubel’s three volumes there are over 200 references 
to Emerson, 121 to Carlyle, 73 to Shakespeare, 60 to Tennyson, and two 
or three references to the Germans. During this year, according to 
Traubel, he read the Carlyle-Goethe Correspondence, The Carlyle-Emerson 
Correspondence, Conway’s Carlyle, and Froude’s Carlyle. He sometimes 
compared himself to Carlyle. Edward Carpenter reports his statements: 
“T believe like Carlyle in men;” and again, “like Carlyle I have little 
belief in reform talk.”? Whitman told Traubel that he was like Carlyle, 
for the “open secret of the Scotchman’s !ife was his desire to be a man of 
affairs rather than a writer.”’* This interest in Carlyle apparently began 
(as was stated some pages above) about the time Whitman began making 
notes for Leaves of Grass, in the latter part of 1846 and the early part 
of 1847. 

For some years I have been noticing parallels in the writings of Emer- 
son and Whitman and believe, contrary to what Whitman said, that he 
had read Emerson before writing the 1855 volume of Leaves of Grass, but 


3 “Song of Myself,” 1, 88. 24 “The Sleepers,” m, 202. 25 SR, p. 16. 
= “There Was a Child Went Forth,” nm, 137. 27 HW, p. 11. 
™8 “Song of Myself,” 1, 58. 29 HW, p. 64. 230 “Song of Myself,” 1, 54. 


%1'W.S. Kennedy, The Fight of a Book for the World (West Yarmouth, Mass., 1926), 
p. 285. 

2 Edward Carpenter, Days with Walt Whitman (London, 1906), pp. 38-39. 

8 Traubel, m1, 241. 
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1164 Whitman and Carlyle 


I believe that there is much of Carlyle along with the Emerson. Whit- 
man’s “I loafe and invite my soul’’ sounds more like Emerson than it 
does Carlyle’s ‘Know what thou canst work-at.’”’ He sounds more like 
Emerson than Carlyle when he says, “‘I wear my hat as I please,” “‘con- 
formity to the fourth removed,” “‘there’s no more heaven and hell than 
there is now,” “let others promulge the laws—I will make no account of 
the laws,” “why should I pray?” It seems as if he is trying to blend the 
Emerson with the Carlyle in his writings when in his “Backward Glance” 
he says of man’s great pride in himself: “I think it is not inconsistent 
with obedience, humility, deference, and self-questioning.’’** Emerson’s 
self-reliance differs from the self-abnegation of Sartor; both are in Whit- 
man. As Burroughs says: “With all Whitman’s glorification of pride, 
self-esteem, self-reliance, etc., the final lesson of his life and work is serv- 
ice, self-denial—the free, lavish giving of yourself to others.’’5 

Important differences between Emerson and Whitman have been 
noticed by various writers. “Where,” asks W. D. O’Connor, trying to 
disprove the Emerson influence, “do you find in Emerson the haughty 
and rejoicing faith in the immortality of the personal soul, which peals 
from end to end of Leaves of Grass?’’* Esther Shephard writes: “‘Whit- 
man does not speak of self-reliant but heroic men.’’*7 J. B. Moore notes 
some differences, and says: “To be sure there is a difference (not so abys- 
mal as is usually believed); yet is it not clear that no other writing of the 
day could so well have supplied Whitman with the seed that was to 
develop into the Song of Myself as Emerson’s Self-Reliance?”’* The 
present paper offers an answer to that question. There may be more truth 
than Whitman is given credit for in what he said to Kennedy: “Whatever 
the amount of this may be or not be, it is certainly not Emersonian, not 
Shakespere, not Tennyson—indeed, the antipodes of E. and the others 
in essential respects.”** I believe that much in Whitman that has been 
considered Emersonian may really derive from Carlyle; that as Carlyle 
may account for certain resemblances between Emerson and Whitman, 
so likewise he may account for certain differences; and that an important 
source of the inspiration back of the writing of Leaves of Grass may be 
found in Heroes and Sartor. 

FRED MANNING SMITH 
West Virginia University 


4 Works, mm, 60. % Walt Whitman, op. cit., pp. 221-222. 

2% Bucke, Walt Whitman, op. cit., p. 83. 27 Op. cit., p. 349. 

238 J. B. Moore, “The Master of Whitman,” Studies in Philology, xxu (Jan., 1926), 
77-89. 23° Kennedy, Reminiscences, op. cit., p. 76. 
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LXVI 


LONGFELLOW AND HIS AUTHORIZED BRITISH 
PUBLISHERS 


HE fact that Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was one of the most 

widely read poets in the British Isles during the middle of the nine- 
teenth century cannot be explained entirely by the popular nature of a 
large portion of his writings. Equally important are the circumstances 
connected with the publishing business, which, prior to the passage of 
the American international copyright act in 1891, made possible the 
purchase of pirated editions of his various works at a price within the 
range of the lower levels of the reading classes. Tennyson was indeed 
popular, but in the 1850’s a copy of one of his books cost a good round 
sum.” Longfellow likewise was popular, but a copy of his latest work 
could often be bought for a shilling. The result was inevitable. When an 
English woman wrote to Longfellow in 1876 protesting against American 
publishers, who had reprinted her works without permission, the poet 
replied: 


It may comfort you to know that I have had twenty-two publishers in England 
and Scotland, and only four of them ever took the slightest notice of my exist- 
ence, even so far as to send me a copy of the books. Shall we call that “chivalry,” 
—or the other word? Some good comes of it, after all; for it is an advertisement, 
and surely helps what follows. It gives you thousands of readers instead of 
hundreds.’ 


For many years Lonfgellow kept a record of the editions of his works, 


1 An example of his popularity may be found in the letter to the poet from his friend 
William H. Prescott, written on October 7, 1850, after a trip to England: “Your reputation 
has been on the increase rapidly & largely [in] the last few years in England. Certain it is 
that your works are admired not only more than those of any American poet, but of any 
living English poet as far as my experience goes. I have heard them quoted & sung and 
talked of & great interest shown in your personal habits, looks, manners, &c. You know 
in what handsome form your writings are published; and if you should travel there you 
would find in how cheap & popular forms they are to be found at all the railway stations. 
Your prose writings seem to be also in great favor, & your reputation in the land of our 
fathers is such as the most ambitious aspirant for literary laurels might well covet” (MS, 
Craigie House, referred to in Samuel Longfellow, Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
3 vols. [Boston and New York, 1899], m, 191). 

Mr. H. W. L. Dana has graciously allowed me to use the papers in Craigie House, and 
Mr. Frederick B. Tolles has assisted me in the preparation of materials for this study, 
which has been partially subsidized by the Duke University Research Council. 

2 For the high prices demanded by Tennyson from publishers, see William Tinsley, 
Random Recollections of an Old Publisher (London and Paris, 1905), 1, 236 ff.; and Frank A. 
Mumby, The House of Routledge, 1834-1934 (London, 1934), pp. 80-81 and 185 ff. 

* Samuel Longfellow, op. cit., m1, 265-266. 
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and the number of ‘‘English Publishers of all or part of my writings” 
which he had listed up to 1876 was actually twenty-four, and there is no 
reason to believe that his list was complete. 

A record of all the Longfellow editions in the British Isles is, I think, 
necessary for the proper recognition of his amazing vogue among English 
readers, and I expect shortly to attempt such a listing; but in the present 
article I should like to set forth the chief facts about the poet’s business 
arrangements with only such British publishers as actually communicat- 
ed with him in regard to his books. Unless otherwise noted, all of the 
letters quoted or referred to in this study are addressed to Longfellow 
and are now in the files preserved in the Craigie House. My purpose is 
not only to add to our knowledge of the business details connected with 
the poet’s career but to illustrate certain general practices of publishers 
made necessary by the absence of a proper international copyright law. 

Longfellow’s direct relations with the British publishing world seem to 
have begun in June, 1835, when, acting upon a suggestion from Obadiah 
Rich, Irving’s old friend, he called upon William Tegg, who had ex- 
pressed a desire to bring out an edition of Outre-Mer in his “Family 
Library.” Tegg expressed astonishment when the young author asked 
for at least a hundred pounds—and put a quietus upon further dickering 
by declaring: “Why in three weeks I can get it for nothing.””* A few days 
later he called on Richard Bentley, who had already examined copies of 
the work sent him by Rich and who agreed on June 9, 1835, to bring out 
an edition within three weeks. Longfellow and Bentley were to split the 
profits. But, if the publisher was honest in making out a report of costs 
and income which he sent the author on December 31, 1838, the final 
loss on the five hundred copies printed amounted to almost forty-two 
pounds—and the young American received for his pains merely a few 
complimentary copies. Bentley’s two-volume edition of Outre-Mer, 
it should be remembered, was not the first English publication of a Long- 
fellow item. Rich himself had issued the first number of the work in 1&33. 
It is important also to record that Rich’s publication and that of Bentley 
were issued, as were the American editions, without the author’s name, 
the title-page of the latter bearing the words “By an American.” The 
failure of this enterprise, one may judge, was not calculated to arouse 
Bentley to publish more books by Longfellow. However, he did include 
in his Miscellany for November, 1839, and following a number of poems 


‘L.’s MS journal, Craigie House, quoted by Lawrance Thompson, Young Longfellow 
(New York, 1938), p. 216. 

5 Ibid., p. 217; and Bentley’s statement, Craigie House. L. from the outset had “no 
golden dreams.”’ See Luther S. Livingston, A Bibliography of the First Editions in Book 
Form of the Writings of Henry Wadsworth Long fellow (New York, 1908), p. 22. 
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Clarence Gohdes 1167 


for which he paid at the rate of £ 12-12-0 per sheet of sixteen pages.® 

On November 28, 1845, at a time when the reprinting of American 
books was developing apace, Carey and Hart, Longfellow’s publishers in 
Philadelphia, wrote for his permission to sell at half-price one hundred 
copies of his Poetical Works to a London firm, and he agreed to sacrifice 
one half of his regular royalty of fifty cents per copy in order to comply 
with their wishes.’ Four years later, in response to a letter from the au- 
thor asking him not to reprint certain verses which he wished no longer 
to father, John Walker, of Liverpool, wrote: 


If you have not issued ‘Kavanagh’ from the Press before you receive this I 
doubt not that it would enhance the value of the work, in a pecuniary point of 
view if you stopped it being sold in America until I had brought out the English 
Edition. Your doing so would enable me to register the Book as my property in 
Britain and by this means prevent others from publishing editions. There would 
under such circumstances be a certain prospect of profit and I would be most 
happy to share the amount with you. At present, although my editions have been 
the best & have sold well, yet owing to there being so many editions at a less 
price than mine, I have been obliged to print at a price that can yield nothing 
more than a mere trade profit for the capital employed... . 

It is very likely that I will have to reprint the Poems very soon. If you could 
send me a few supplementary pieces, not yet published, to add to the Volume 
I would feel greatly obliged.*® 


In this epistle Walker touched upon two of the chief interests that 
might prompt a British publisher to communicate with an American 
author. The publication of a work in England prior to its first appearance 
in America was from time to time regarded as a sufficient basis to estab- 
lish an English copyright—and even if it were not, the publisher who 
received the manuscript, proofs, sheets, or volume in advance of his 
rivals obviously led the market.® In the second place, if a British firm 
could obtain new material to add to a volume already pirated the likeli- 
hood of beating competition was considerably enhanced. 

Longfellow was willing to make arrangements with Walker, who on 
May 26, 1849, informed him that a Mr. Delf had offered him a copy of 
Kavanagh for ten pounds, “being he says the only one in this country” — 
and one which had been procured through Longfellow’s Boston pub- 
lisher. Upon being informed that Walker had already registered the novel 

*B. to L., January 3, 1841, and October 10, 1842. These poems were apparently re- 
published in The Bentley Ballads (London, 1869). 

7 C. and H. to L., December 3, 1845. 8 May 5, 1849. 

*On June 22, 1849, Walker wrote that a court decision had ruled “that a Foreigner 
cannot .. . convey to another that which he is not possessed of; and that Priority of Pub- 
lication is of no effect in law.” He added, however, “Priority is . . . of use in obtaining the 
best chance of selling... ”’. 
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and had arranged with its author for copy, Delf (possibly an agent of 
Wiley and Putman) was bought off, and thus the Liverpool publisher 
was enabled to bring out the tale shortly before the pirates could reprint. 
At the same time Walker agreed to pay one hundred dollars for the 
letterpress of the next volume of poems, asking that it be sent “about a 
month before the time you fix for them to appear in America.” On July 
14, 1849, he again asked for the new verses on the same terms, and two 
months later observed that he was almost ready with a new edition of 
the poems which he had already printed, despite the fact that Kavanagh 
was not selling well because of “‘numerous cheap editions being in the 
Market.” On October 27, 1849, he agreed to comply with the poet’s 
request to remit one hundred dollars on the day of publication of the new 
poems, The Seaside and the Fireside, of which an edition was to be 
brought out in advance of the Boston one. On February 9, 1850, Walker 
sent to Cambridge a copy of Evangeline, beautifully printed by a pirate, 
along with a set of his own “complete edition” of Longfellow, and stated 
that he had directed a correspondent in Halifax to pay the author fifty 
dollars, the remainder of the sum owed to be remitted later in books or 
cash. He offered as an explanation of his failure to live up to the terms of 
his agreement the excuse that The Seaside and The Fireside was not reap- 
ing the anticipated harvest because “another publisher had an edition 
out in five days after mine at half the price.” 

Longfellow was of course perfectly helpless and seems to have hoped to 
appeal to the vanity of the pirates. Accordingly, he addressed a letter to 
the firm responsible for the beautiful edition of Evangeline, a copy of 
which Walker had sent him. David Bogue, the publisher in question, 
replied on February 22, 1850, that he was “much gratified” by the 
American’s commendations and genially admitted that the very favor- 
able reception which the poem had met in England was due “‘as much to 
its literary merits as to the illustrations, beautiful as they are.” 

Meanwhile, Walker had received a corrected copy of Outre-Mer but 
delayed publication because of the existence of several cheap editions 
still in print and because of the fact that his printer was occupied with 
getting ready more copies of the “complete poems.”!° A few months later 
he reported that he had not received in time the revised edition of the 
poems which Longfellow had hastily sent him, and consequently his 
“second edition” was not emended according to the poet’s desires. He 
reported at this time (November 14, 1850) that there were “‘six different 
editions” of the poems available in England and “nearly as many” of 
the prose works, and repeated his story about the difficulties caused by 
competition with The Seaside and The Fireside: 

10 W. to L., June 28, 1850. 
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In three days after I published [it] there was an Edition announced as ready at 
sixpence per copy; the counsequence [was] I could not sell mine & I have about 
fifteen hundred copies on hand. 


With consummate effrontery he boldly asked for “unpublished pieces 
amounting to about 15 or 20 pages” which by being printed and paged 
uniformly with the remainder of the edition of the Seaside might enable 
him to exhaust his supply. To top matters off he informed Longfellow 
that he had resigned his business and had removed to London. The poet 
was undoubtedly irked, for Walker still owed him twenty pounds for the 
copyright of the volume." 

On April 2, 1851, Walker, now a “homeopathic chemist,” further 
aroused suspicions by writing that in his leisure hours he was assisting a 
printer to produce a “very elegant illustrated edition of all’’ of Long- 
fellow’s poems in one volume and suggested that the party who had 
bought his Liverpool stock [Howell] would probably not bring out sub- 
sequent issues in a pleasing form. It paid to publish the American’s works 
and Walker knew it, for he sent sufficient books to pay off his debt for 
“copy of the Seaside and Fireside to secure British copyright if any,” 
and on May 23, 1851, wrote: 


I shall be very happy to open another credit with you at an early date in the 
shape of a contribution of Poems or Tale, & am happy to inform you that it is 
likely that the law regarding Copyrights of works by Foreigners will be materially 
altered by the decision of our upper Law Courts. This week a Court of Review 
has given a decision in a Music case which will if confirmed by the Lords give 
me the power of preventing any one publishing an edition of your works con- 
taining the Seaside & the Fireside. It is true the ultimate decision has yet to be 
given, but the opinion of the Trade is, that the law will be so settled that when 
a Foreign Author sells his copyright to a British Subject who publishes it before 
it appears elsewhere the purchaser will have the exclusive right of publishing 
in Great Britain. There are now numerous editions of your Poems in our Market 
and all of them appear to sell. It is, however, only the complete copy that pays 
the publisher, but if I had a few more Poems to add to the Seaside & Fireside 
& the view of the Law I have mentioned be confirmed, any edition published 
without them would be reckoned materially defective & my edition would not 
only command a larger sale but I would be able to charge rather more for the 
Book, which would enable me to remunerate you in a commensurate degree for 
the preference you have given me. 


Several months before the above letter was written Longfellow had 
wisely decided to follow up his acquaintance with the firm of David 
Bogue, who planned to bring out an illustrated edition of Voices of the 
Night and upon the promise of foreign copyright, agreed to make ar- 


UW. to L., December 18, 1850. 
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rangements whereby he might become the poet’s regular publisher in 
Britain. But Walker’s claim to the copyright of the Seaside and other 
poems seemed to prevent a new contract. Bogue wrote Longfellow to in- 
quire about the precise character of the permissions granted Walker,” 
and upon being informed of their nature agreed to treat directly with 
him without “compromising” him in any way with Walker. This was 
indeed a delicate situation, for Bogue had already agreed to publish an 
edition of Longfellow’s poems which Walker had had printed."* With the 
astonishing success of Evangeline to serve as an incentive, the race for 
Longfellow’s new poem, The Golden Legend, was now fast and furious. One 
of the most princely of all the pirating firms, George Routledge and Com- 
pany, now wrote, offering twenty pounds for the proof sheets of the new 
volume; but Longfellow had already arranged, through John Forster 
as agent, for publication by Bogue, who asked for the assignment of all 
of his previous works, promised to pay for editions of his books hitherto 
published or in preparation, and agreed to buy the British copyright of 
The Golden Legend for one hundred pounds, “subject of course to any 
future reversal of the law as now declared by Lord Campbell.’ 

Routledge, meanwhile, raised his offer to forty pounds and asked in 
return that he merely receive copy for The Golden Legend “‘by the same 
post as any other English Publisher,’ and Walker, having by this time 
heard a rumor of Longfellow’s arrangements with Bogue, sent along 
books and money of sufficient value to duplicate the sum which he had, 
finally, paid for The Seaside and The Fireside." But after this communi- 
cation there was, apparently, no further correspondence with Walker. 
Longfellow waited until a seven-year-old child would have been con- 
vinced of his perfidy and then dropped him. 

James T. Fields, then in London, wrote Longfellow on November 4, 
1851, approving the arrangements with Bogue negotiated through Fors- 
ter, and added: 


I find your writings all over England. At the houses of all sorts of people, high 
church & no church, your name is reverenced. At Oxford a few days ago I had 
the pleasure of meeting many of your warm admirers and as I came direct from 
your publishing office and could speak of your fame in your own land I was 
listened to with interest. 


2 June 13, 1851. 

4B. to L., July 18, 1851. The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. With 
Numerous Illustrations. For J. Walker by D. Bogue, London, 1851. 

44 September 5, 1851. 

% September 27, 1851. Mr. J. Lee Harlan, Jr., of New York City, has kindly shown me 
copies of L.’s letters to Forster, which he plans to publish in the near future. 

16 R. to L., September 27, 1851. 17 W. to L., October 24, 1851. 
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Longfellow demurred at Bogue’s request for rights to his earlier 
poems,'* but The Golden Legend appeared on the date assigned by its au- 
thor for its first British appearance, and on December 23, 1851, Bogue 
wrote of that work: 


Here I printed 2000 & the last of them are now in the binder’s hands. This 
is much better than I expected & I daresay I should have done better still but 
the demand was in some measure chilled by the uncertainty as to the appear- 
ance of an unauthorized edition—even such a house as Longman & Co. all but 
asking for a guarantee before they wd. venture to order 25 copies ! ! ! 


Along with this letter was forwarded a review which attacked the poet 
“on the score of irreligion & profanity too.’”’ Early in the next year Bogue 
began to plan an illustrated edition of Hyperion, offering ten pounds for 
a “few prefatory remarks” to include in the edition,’® and in the autumn 
arranged for the purchase of copies of it by Longfellow’s Boston pub- 
lishers, Ticknor & Co. At the same time (October 8, 1852), he stated 
that The Golden Legend continued to sell, and that he had “‘about 850 
left out of 4000 printed.” Unfortunately for its sale, Hyperion, in its 
new edition, was not ready for the Christmas trade but appeared in 
February, 1853.*° From time to time the London firm brought up the 
matter of an assignment of the rights to all the earlier works written 
by the American, and on November 11, 1853, Bogue announced his pur- 
pose to bring out a “small edition” of the earlier poems, sending along a 
check for one hundred pounds for the assignment of copyright. But 
Longfellow seems to have been wary of any such action, possibly because 
he was afraid of trouble from Walker, whose possession of the British 
copyright of The Seaside and the Fireside seems to have been recognized.” 

On October 27, 1854, Routledge wrote the poet in regard to a project- 
ed edition of his verse to be illustrated by John Gilbert and offered 
twenty pounds for early sheets of a volume of essays which it was ru- 
mored he was preparing for the press. Concerning a portrait and the 
other illustrations several letters passed back and fort’-, for Routledge 
was determined to ingratiate himself with the author,” and in the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1855 eagerly requested information as to the date 
of publication of his new volume. But the agreement with Bogue made 
impossible any assignment of rights to a rival, and Routledge on Decem- 
ber 28 reported his disappointment at his failure to secure Hiawatha. 
“We should have given quite as much as Mr. Bogue,’’ he wrote, “‘and 
I flatter myself we have done more to make your works known... 


18 B. to L., November 14, 1851. 1% B. to L., January 9, 1852. 
 B. to L., February 15, 1853. % See also B. to L., January 23, 1855. 
*R. to L., February 15, February 26, and March 23, 1855. 
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than all the publishers in the world put together.” He softened his words, 
however, by blaming Longfellow’s publishers in Boston for their lack 
of foresight and business acumen. The disappointment was especially 
keen since Hiawatha took the country by storm, and Bogue by July 5, 
1856, was able to report that he had sold 2,250 copies of a five-shilling 
edition and 15,000 of a one-shilling issue. He guessed, in reporting these 
figures to Longfellow, that the probable circulation of the various pi- 
rated editions of the narrative ranged from one-third to one-half of the 
total number of copies he himself had sold. The pirates, he thought, had 
been “kept at bay for a month or two—probably by not knowing whether 
any of the notes were original or otherwise.” 

In November, 1856, Bogue died suddenly, and immediately John 
Moxon, recently retired from association with his brother Edward, wrote 
to Longfellow, asking for the rights to such works as Bogue had pub- 
lished.2* His letter was followed by an announcement from the man 
appointed to superintend Bogue’s affairs, who stated that no new pub- 
lications were planned. Routledge, of course, hastened along an offer to 
take care of the author’s interests; but in spite of the firm’s concrete 
proposal to acquire immediately a few miscellaneous pieces to add toa 
new illustrated edition of Voices of the Night—Ballads & Miscellaneous 
Poems, Longfellow loyally authorized W. Kent & Co., who had purchased 
the business of Bogue.* 

In order to prote:; his interests against the pirates the new pub- 
lisher wrote on July 29, 1858, suggesting a plausible scheme: 


Having arranged with Messrs. Ticknor for the early sheets of your new volume 
of Poems it is very important to us (especially as we have agreed to pay them 
double the price of former works of yours) that we should if possible retain the 
sole right of printing it in this Country. It occurs to us that this could be ac- 
complished if the preface, introduction, a few Notes or a short complete Poem 
were written by an Englishman, making that Copyright; in short anything that 
could prevent piratical publishers printing it Complete would answer the purpose. 

We could not of course do this without your consent, but if you will allow 
us to carry out the suggestion we will undertake that the greatest care shall 
be taken not to injure your work or reputation. It is also very advisable and 
without any detriment whatever to Messrs. Ticknor that they allow us to issue 
the Volume to the public at least 10 days before the American Edition. 


%M. to L., November 21, 1856. On March 26, 1843, L. had written to his father that 
250 copies of The Spanish Student and of his Ballads were printed in Boston for Edward 
Moxon (Samuel Longfellow, op. cit., 1, 13). 

*R. to L., January 23, 1857, and April 17, 1857. W. Kent to L., June 23, 1857. Long- 
fellow apparently had been attracted to Bogue by the artistic qualities of his editions and 
probably expected Bogue’s successor to follow in the tradition. 
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Longfellow agreed to a short descriptive preface, but Kent was deter- 
mined to put up several bars for the pirates and on September 10, 1858, 
wrote that want of time prevented his waiting for the author’s approval 
of a plan 


to insert one or two short pieces by an English writer in both editions—English & 
American—appending a note to the English Edition such as we enclose, which 
leaves it uncertain where the interpolation is to be found. This is the plan that 
Blackwood adopts each month, inserting an article by an American author in 
his magazine.... 

If the increased sale anticipated by thus gaining the exclusive publication in 
England meets our expectations, we shall with pleasure pay an additional sum 
for the early sheets. If however, when you reply, you express an opinion adverse 
to our plan, we will, if you wish it, publish the fact & name the pieces inserted. 
If, moreover, we find when the early sheets arrive that these pieces are dis- 
cordant with the rest of the book, we shall forego our intention. It will also be 
very advisable, if you approve, to insert the preface sent herewith in the Ameri- 
can edition. 


Enclosed with this letter was a preface to The Courtship of Miles Standish 
dealing with the British antecedents of the hero of the poem and con- 
taining historical data, two poems, one “Dante to Beatrice’ and the 
other a metrical paraphrase of Psalm cxxx1II, and a “Notice” as follows: 


In order to protect this volume from the fate of previous American publications, 
viz, ‘an instant appropriation’ on the part of an unlimited number of English 
Publishers, a small but sufficient portion of the contents has been contributed by 
an English writer. Any publisher therefore who reprints this book without the 
consent of the authors will render himself liable to the penalties attendant on a 
wilful infringement of copyright. 


Longfellow, of course, was unwilling to agree to such an ingenious 
plan, and on September 15, 1858, Kent wrote that he had given up the 
idea of inserting the two poems and that the American publishing date of 
October 16 allowed him ample time to prepare his edition of Miles Stand- 
ish before the pirates could secure an early copy. Apparently, however, 
Kent did not abide by Longfellow’s instructions and he seems to have 
met with the same fate as Walker, for the Craigie House papers contain 
no further correspondence from him.” From this time on until after the 
poet’s death Routledge seems to have enjoyed the privilege of being 
Longfellow’s authorized British publisher. 

On January 23, 1864, this firm reported that Tales of a Wayside Inn 

* See in connection with Kent’s scheme for thwarting the pirates Richard Curle, Collect- 


ing American First Editions (Indianapolis, 1930), pp. 189-190. Mr. Frederick B. Tolles 
has called my attention to this reference. 
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had been very successful along with a “new edition” of the poetical 
works “‘complete.”’ For the translation of The Divine Comedy Routledge 
offered four hundred and fifty pounds, in spite of his assertion that no 
large sale could be anticipated because the English market was already 
glutted with versions of that poem.”** But Longfellow, through his Bos- 
ton publisher Osgood, seems to have demanded five hundred pounds in 
payment for the English rights, and on March 23, 1867, by which time 
the sheets for the first volume had been sent, the company agreed to 
pay that sum. The next work, Flower-de-Luce, was brought out by Rout- 
ledge in such a disappointing format as to arouse its author’s concern, 
and the American agent of the company, Joseph Blamire, of New York, 
explained: 


. .. before our Edition cd. be got out in London (tho’ it was published on the 
4th day—one of them being Sunday—after receipt of the sheets from you) 
Mr. F. Warne had published 2/3 of the pieces; probably he had taken them from 
the periodicals when they had first been given to the Public; this probably ac- 
counts for the inexpensive form in which Messrs. Routledge’s Edit. was got out.” 


An anthology entitled A Thousand & One Gems of English Poetry, edited 
by Charles Mackay, caused the New York agent to write for permission 
to include pieces by Longfellow which had been selected—in number 
“few compared with some English Poets,” but “more than double in 
number” those chosen from other Americans. Assured that this project 
would not interfere with his previous agreements, the poet on April 6, 
1867, sanctioned the enterprise. 

Shortly afterward a new decision in respect to copyright for foreigners 
prompted Routledge to write: 


... the House of Lords decided yesterday, that a Foreign author, by going into 
Canada and publishing his work first in this country, would obtain a copyright— 
indeed the Lord Chancellor went further—by saying in his opinion even without 
going into one of our dependencies but publishing here first would be sufficient. 
I would suggest that you do not allow any of your new Poems to be published 
in a Periodical previous to their coming out in a book form... .”8 


Hastening off another note with the same information, to make sure of 
Longfellow’s receiving this important news, Routledge proposed to 
John Forster, the poet’s friend and agent, one of two alternative methods 
of payment for The New England Tragedies: 


%* R. to L., March 31, 1866. 

7 February 1, 1867. On March 29, 1867, Frederick Warne, another of the more princely 
pirates, wrote L., acknowledging receipt of an autograph for use with a portrait of the 
poet in a “second” edition of his poems shortly to be issued. At the same time he offered 
to make arrangements “respecting early sheets of any new work.” 

% R. to L., May 30, 1868. 
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(1) 1,000 pounds in four half-yearly payments of 250 pounds each, 
the first to be paid on the day of publication; 

(2) 400 pounds on the day of publication, and annual payments of 100 
pounds after the expiration of the first year, these payments to continue 
for ten years.”® It is obvious from the sums mentioned how valuable an 
actual British copyright of a Longfellow volume was, now that there 
could be some legal assurance that pirating would be impossible. Samuel 
Longfellow’s guess that his brother was eventually the loser “by some 
forty thousand dollars” because of the lack of an international copyright 
treaty does not appear to be so nearly accurate as the estimate of a 
Macmillan partner who, possibly in 1867, assured a group of American 
authors and publishers that “during the last twenty years” the poet 
would have received “more than $250,000.’’*° 

Longfellow, upon Forster’s suggestion, approved the first plan of pay- 
ment, and in October, 1868, he rushed from a vacation on the continent 
to spend three days in London in order to be on British soil when the new 
volume was published. On the tenth of that month The New England 
Tragedies was published simultaneously by Fields in Boston, Tauchnitz 
in Leipzig, and Routledge in London. 

When the English publishing house issued from early sheets Long- 
fellow’s next book, The Divine Tragedy, it waited until it had sold two 
thirds of the original edition of three thousand copies before making any 
overtures toward payment to the author.* Probably because of this de- 
lay he neglected to send across the Atlantic the sheets of his following 
work, Three Books of Song, for the New York agent of Routledge wrote 
on May 28, 1872, that he had found the new volume in the bookstores 
and had dispatched a copy to London at once. The correspondent of the 
English firm acknowledged receipt of it but expressed his bewilderment 
that no notice of the date of American release was included and that in- 
sufficient time had been given to insure an advance sale through “‘travel- 
lers, catalogues and the press.”** Probably the importation of the cheap 
English reprints caused Longfellow’s Boston publishers to advise against 
simultaneous publication abroad, for Routledge’s letter of May 28 offered 


* Forster to L., August 24, 1868. 

%© Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, m, 265; and an unidentified clipping in the 
Craigie House. 

* L. to Forster, October 11, 1868, MS copy in possession of Mr. J. Lee Harlan, Jr.; 
L. to Fields, August 23, 1868, and October 18, 1868 (Samuel Longfellow, op. cit., m1, 122- 
123 and 124). Tauchnitz, who had been paying L. from time to time for permissions and 
whose editions competed in England, ordered one hundred francs to be paid the author 
for the Tragedies (Tauchnitz to L., September 15, 1868). 

® R. to L., May 28, 1872. 3 R. to L., June 4, 1872. 
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assurance that a change in tariff would put a “much higher duty on 
cheap books.” Of course the English copyright of Three Books of Song 
was irretrievably lost to the Englishman, and certainly one of the chief 
factors involved was his own failure to settle his debt to the author.* 

The New York agent was now empowered to conduct negotiations 
with Longfellow, and he tried his best to obtain sufficient new material 
to make his company’s so-called “‘complete”’ edition more inclusive than 
any of its many pirated rivals. During the summer and early autumn of 
the year 1873 he arranged to secure the rights to Aftermath, sending a 
check for two hundred pounds before the book was issued.** The Hanging 
of the Crane, despite the advice of Fields, who insisted that it be first 
printed as a small illustrated volume,® was planned to appear first in the 
New York Ledger, and Longfellow had a few copies of a private edition 
printed in advance. The sheets of this were sent by the poet to Routledge 
for the use of his illustrators, and without writing for details concerning 
either payment or date of publication the English firm, which, later, 
claimed to have bought the “electros’’ for the book edition from Osgood 
for one hundred and twenty-five pounds, rushed the poem into an edition 
before it had appeared in the United States.*7 On August 12, 1875, the 
New York agent announced that the profits on the venture had been 
“little more than £100” and asked the poet to accept fifty pounds as his 
share. This sum was paid on October 1. 

For the Masque of Pandora Longfellow was offered sixty pounds and 
promised more “‘if the book proved acceptable,’** an obvious indication 
that the later works of the poet were not meeting with the general en- 
thusiasm which had been elicited by his earlier narratives and lyrics. 
Poems of Places, his next effort, was an anthology—not an original pro- 
duction—and accordingly he made an arrangement with the Macmillan 
Company to take care of its English appearance, his royalty to be one 
half of the profits.*® Routledge, of course, heard of the project, especially 
when the trade magazines mentioned the fact that Tennyson had given 
Longfellow permission to include certain of his verses, and wrote a letter 
of grieved inquiry concerning the Macmillan connections, professing 
astonishment that the author had failed to consider the rights of his 
“accredited publisher,” especially since his firm had long before offered 
to take the anthology. Longfellow, of course, explained that he was not 

% R. to L., November 29, 1872. R. regretted his failure to remit £250 which he owed 
probably for The Divine Tragedy and Three Books of Song. 

% Joseph Blamire to L., July 9, 1873, and September 2, 1873. 

% Samuel Longfellow, op. cit., m1, 220. 37 Luther S. Livingston, op. cit., pp. 85-87. 

% R. to L., August 20, 1875. Ultimately £100 altogether seems to have been paid. 


5® George L. Craik, a partner in the company, visited him in September, 1876, and con- 
ducted the negotiations. Craik to L., September 3, 1876, and September 20, 1876. 
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bound at all since Poems of Places was merely an anthology, but the 
possible threat of changing publishers was an admirable tonic for better 
payments, as may be seen in the following clarifying note, written by 
Routledge on December 23, 1876: 


I am anxious that my firm should publish all the works you write—and that you 
should be liberally remunerated, and to your entire satisfaction. 

With regard to “Poems of Places’”—being published by Macmillan, we do 
not see such an objection, inasmuch as the Poems are not of your own composi- 
tion, or if there are any they have already been published. 

It is very important that my firm should have the exclusive right of publishing 
your complete works—in consideration of the sums we have paid you—and if we 
are prevented doing so—no other publisher can—as we hold the copyrights for 
Great Britain of your recent works. Therefore it is highly necessary, not only 
for our pecuniary interests—but for your fame. 

With regard to the ‘‘Masque of Pandora” Mr. Osgood wrote to us on August 
2nd 1875 wherein he stated that the volume would contain 20 pages of unpub- 
lished Poems and about 125 that had been published—we offered to give £60 
for this copyright—but after the volume was published we desired our Mr. 
Blamire to pay you £100 and when we received your letter we were surprised 
to find that you had not received this sum—we wrote to Mr. Blamire by the 
first post complaining of the omission and requesting that he would send the 
money forthwith. 

I have also gone into the sales of the “New England Tragedies” and on that 
volume we have lost £850—and we should have no objection to any friend of 
yours examing [sic] the accounts.... 

We should prefer arranging the sums to be paid for any new work directly 
with you, and not through Messrs. Osgood & Co., so that we may have a longer 
notice to deliberate and more time to bring the works prominently forward. 


Two days later the New York agent sent Longfellow a check for one 
hundred pounds for The Masque of Pandora. One may conclude that 
forty pounds of this sum were paid because of the Macmillan affair. 

A new edition of the “complete” works was projected by Routledge in 
1878, and he wrote conscientiously to learn the author’s wishes in regard 
to the order of the titles, etc. For the copyright of Keramos he paid 
promptly sixty pounds. This new work, however, sold only “half the 
number” of The Masque of Pandora because it contained so little copy- 
right matter. Indeed, one pirate reprinted most of it and hurriedly 
rushed it into a form that could be sold for one shilling.“" Upon seeing a 
notice that the poet was to publish some new verses in the Ailantic 
Monthly, Routledge once again “respectfully” suggested that he be given 
a rough proof with date of publication so that he could issue them in a 


*© R. (New York) to L., July, 1878. 41 R. (London) to L., July 2, 1878. 
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British periodical on the same day and thus secure future rights.” But 
this Longfellow refused to do. 

He must have been bored by the constant necessity of checking up on 
a publisher so far away. For the advance sheets of Keramos he was given 
sixty pounds, and this volume was issued to sell at three shillings, six. 
Ultima Thule in a one-shilling edition did not sell as well as the former 
work, and accordingly, Routledge ordered his agent to pay him only 
thirty pounds. This was the last payment made to him during his life- 
time by an English firm.“ 

The various plans and arrangements illustrate fairly well, I believe, 
the devices resorted to by British publishers to solve the problems pre- 
sented by the lack of a proper international copyright law. Of course, the 
responsibility for the difficulties rested for many years upon the Ameri- 
can government, which consistently refused to enact legislation on this 
important matter until 1891. The British government early in the cen- 
tury seem to have been willing to agree to a reciproca! arrangement if 
Congress had taken action. Only a desire for extra profits led a few 
British firms to make agreements with Longfellow, and all of them ap- 
pear to have cheated him. From the point of view of his popularity 
abroad there can be little doubt that the pirates were quite as important 
as these “authorized” publishers. The following diagnosis from the 
Illustrated London News for July 17, 1869, hits close to the truth: 


There is no English poet now living who has so many readers in England as 
Longfellow. His writings are, indeed, known to the million; they find a place on 
shelf or table in the humblest artisan’s home, where Tennyson and Browning 
have not yet come. This may not be so much the case in America, for aught we 
know. Though highly esteemed by his fellow citizens as one of the brightest 
ornaments of their literature, Professor Longfellow is there, perhaps, regarded 
more as a consummate scholar and artist of poetry than as the favorite and 
familiar author of the largest class. He may be to them what Mr. Tennyson and 
Mr. Browning are to us: the cherished literary companion rather of those whose 
taste and sentiment have attained a certain degree of culture. If it be so, from 
what can this difference arise? It would be a mistake to suppose that it is because 
of any general superiority in the average mental refinement and intelligence of 
our people. We are often told, on the contrary, that, compared with the popula- 


# R. (London) to L., November 14, 1878. On March 22, 1880, Harper & Co. wrote to L- 
asking his approval of simultaneous publication of “Robert Burns” in the New Quarterly 
Magazine of London. The sum offered by Kegan, Paul & Co. for the privilege was £10. 

“ R. to L., October 23 and November 4, 1880. R. announced the date of the English 
edition as September 11, 1880 (R. to L., May 27, 1880). 

“Tn all L. appears to have received some £3,000 from Routledge (Frank A. Mumby, 
op. cit., pp. 99-100). Ernest W. Longfellow continued for a while to negotiate with Rout- 
ledge. Routledge offered a ten per cent royalty for Michael Angelo and paid $978 for the 
advance sheets of In the Harbor (R. to E. W. L., September 25, 1882). 
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tion of the United States, at least of the New England States, the working classes 
and lower middle classes of Great Britain are sadly behind in education. It is a 
more likely explanation that the works of Longfellow may owe their extraor- 
dinary popularity on this side of the Atlantic not to their satisfying a lower stand- 
ard of classic excellence, but simply to the absence of an international copy- 
right, and to the vast multiplication of cheap editions printed in London. So 
much the greater is our national obligation to so good an English writer. 


When the student undertakes to determine just how many copies of 
Longfellow were printed by his authorized British publishers the incom- 
pleteness of records or their total loss makes impossible any definitive 
estimate..However, the Routledge firm, now a part of Broadway House, 
report the following sales of Longfellow up to the year 1900. These 
records, it should be remembered, are not complete. 





Poetical Works. ............ See eee «PNOIAR.. . gs oe erie sce 8,000 
I aiod 54.5 Sv aden +i Re I iiag0k 5 e606 scons 1,000 
ei ives nev asses 14,000 Favourite Poems............ 2,000 
Miles Standish.............. 11,000 Birds of Passage............ 5,000 
Evangeline and Miles Standish 15,000 Hanging of the Crane....... 2,000 
CN ceca sce eseares 6,000 Keramos and other Poems... 3,000 
Golden Legend............. 9,000 Masque of Pandora......... 4,000 
PE PEED. onc oes bocce 12,000 Three Books of Song........ 9 ,000 
on oa a aces. 6 ie ek A | 4,000 
Voices of the Night......... 8,000 Translations and Songs...... 5,000 
Dante Comedies............ 39,000 In the Harbour............. 1,000 
scan «oo 0% 6.86 8,000 Spanish Student............ 5,000 
SER oe cca cs 5.05 vas 14,000 Popular Poems............. 20 ,000 
I 0 ps Ss 5's S004 bc 10,000 Divine Tragedy............. 3,000 
Flower-de-Luce............. 59,000 ‘Latest Pooms.............<. 7,000 
New England Tragedies...... 10 ,000 

Tales of a Wayside Inn...... 33 ,000 716 ,000 


The statement made earlier in this essay that the pirates were prob- 
ably more significant than the authorized publishers in disseminating 
Longfellow’s poems in the British Isles is borne out by the fact that one 
publisher alone disposed of 410,919 copies of the peet’s works between 
1865 and 1900.“ 

CLARENCE GOHDES 

Duke University 


“ Frederick Warne & Co., Ltd., in a communication to me dated February 23, 1939. 
The Routledge statistics above were included in a letter to me dated January 31, 1939. 
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LXVII 


LA CHRONOLOGIE DES ORIENTALES 
DE VICTOR HUGO 


N a beaucoup discuté l’influence de Sainte-Beuve sur Victor Hugo 

dans le domaine de la métrique, influence qui d’aprés quelques 
critiques se trouve bien marquée dans les Orientales de Victor Hugo, 
publiées en janvier 1829. Sainte-Beuve qui fit la connaissance de Hugo 
vers la fin de janvier 1827 étudiait depuis le mois d’aofit 1826 en vue d’un 
concours proposé par l’Académie, “‘l’histoire de la langue et de la littéra- 
ture francaise, depuis le commencement du XVIF° siécle.’”’ Ce fut de ce 
travail que sortit le célébre Tableau historique et critique de la poésie 
francaise et du Thédtre francais au XVI siécle, paru d’abord, a partir de 
juillet 1827, dans le Globe et ensuite en librairie, en aofit 1828. Comme 
chacun sait, cet ouvrage révéla aux romantiques les richesses des poétes 
de la Pléiade. 

Ce fut 4 la suite de deux articles élogieux sur les Odes et Ballades 
publiés par Sainte-Beuve dans le Globe des 2 et 9 janvier 1827 que Victor 
Hugo entra en relations avec le critique. M. Benoit-Lévy dit de leur 
premiére rencontre: “Dans cette premiére conversation, les deux jeunes 
écrivains devaient avoir mis les bouchées doubles! Que de choses ils 
avaient 4 se dire!... Mais c’est surtout de téchnique poétique qu’ils 
causérent, car Sainte-Beuve travaillait alors au Tableau.” M. Léon 
Séché croit que Hugo connaissait peu 4 ce moment-la les poétes de la 
Pléiade et que “ce fut sous l’aiguillon de Sainte-Beuve qu’il les étudia.’” 
De plus Hugo “retrempa son vers 4 leur école’’* comme en témoignent 
les ballades de 1828 et le recueil des Orientales. 

Plusieurs critiques suivant les traces de M. Séché trouvent également 
dans les Orientales un témoignage net de |’influence de Sainte-Beuve sur 
la métrique de Victor Hugo. D’autres, cependant, parmi lesquels M. 
Louis Guimbaud, auteur du livre, Les Orientales de Victor Hugo, esti- 
ment que le poéte doit peu 4 Sainte-Beuve.‘ Si l’on pouvait établir que 
les Orientales furent écrites “durant les années 1825, 1826 et 1827,” et 
c’est ce que croit M. Guimbaud, on pourrait affirmer en effet que leur 
métrique doit peu au Tableau de Sainte-Beuve. D’autre part, si la plu- 
part des poémes datent de l’année 1828, on peut, peut-étre, les citer 4 
Vappui en parlant de l’influence du critique sur Hugo. Sans aborder cette 


1 Benoit-Lévy, Sainte-Beuve et Mme Victor Hugo (Paris: Presses Univ. de Fr., 1926), 
Dae: 

2 Léon Séché, Le Cénacle de Joseph Delorme (Paris, 1910), 1, 99. 

3 Léon Séché, of. cit., p. 99. 

* Louis Guimbaud, Les Orientales de Victor Hugo (Amiens: Malfére, 1928), 161i pp. in-12. 
Coll. Grd. év. litt. 
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question d’influence tant discutée, nous voudrions examiner cette thése 
chronologique qui permet 4 M. Guimbaud de nier que Hugo fat le débi- 
teur de Sainte-Beuve. Ensuite nous voudrions présenter les raisons qui 
nous portent 4 croire que la grande majorité des Orientales furent écrites 
non pas “durant les années 1825, 1826 et 1827,” mais plutét au cours de 
année 1828. 

Victor Hugo, qui avait l’habitude d’indiquer sur le manuscrit par des 
dates précises le moment ov il commengait et oi il finissait un ouvrage,— 
et bien des fois le moment oi il en finissait une partie,—faisait imprimer 
de temps 4 autre, pour des raisons diverses, des dates différentes.® 
Cependant, dans les cas ov il changeait ainsi des dates, les manuscrits— 
qu’on peut consulter a la Bibliothéque nationale—souvent en révélaient 
une autre, probablement la date originale. C’est le cas en particulier des 
poémes. Pour les Orientales il semblerait qu’il n’y ait pas véritablement 
de probléme au sujet de la chronologie, puisque dans le manuscrit on 
trouve 4 peu de chose prés les poémes datés de la méme facgon que dans 
les éditions successives du recueil.6 Acceptant donc le témoignage de 
lauteur on verrait qu’un poéme aurait été composé en 1825, un autre en 
1826, trois en 1827 et trente-six en 1828. 

Cependant M. Guimbaud croit avoir de bonnes raisons pour ne pas 
accepter les dates données par Victor Hugo. Partout dans son livre il 
revient 4 cette question de chronologie: dés la premiére page une note 
porte, “‘publiées en janvier 1829, les Orientales furent composées de 1825 
jusqu’a la fin de 1828.””? Parlant spécifiquement des orientales philhellé- 
nes il suggére méme que Hugo commenca 4 se documenter dés 1821. 
“En mai, explique-t-il, Gaspard de Pons publie une Epitre a M. Victor 
“Hugo, del’ Académie des Jeux Floraux, sur l’insurrection des Grecs. “Et 
Etoile, du 30 juin, imprime aussitdét: “Cette piéce est adressée a ““M. 
Victor Hugo, . . . Il n’est pas un amateur de beaux vers qui ne lui “‘con- 
seille de faire une réponse.”” Comme s’il efit entendu cet appel, “Victor 
Hugo se mit 4 ]’étude.’’* Dans un chapitre intitulé, ““L’Auditoire” nous 
lisons, ‘En résumé |’auditoire presque quotidien des Orientales, “entre la 
fin de 1825 et le commencement de 1829, se composait (de “trois groupes 
divers).’”® 


5 Voir a ce sujet: 

Dupin, Etude sur la chronologie des Contemplations. Mélanges d@’ hist. litt. XXI—Univ. 
de Paris, Bib. Fac. Lettres (Paris: Alcan, 1906), pp. 41-107. 

Rudler, “Chronologie des Chatiments, d’aprés les manuscrits,” French Quarterly (Lon- 
don, January, 1919). 

® Dans le cas de dix poémes les dates de I’édition nationale différent de celles de l’€dition 
Hetzel. Dans celle-ci le jour du mois n’est pas indiqué pour six piéces, le jour du mois a été 
changé pour trois, et le nom du mois pour une. Cf. Tableau chronologique. 

? Guimbaud, op. cit., p. 7, note 1. 8 Op. cit., p. 85. ® Op. cit., p. 47. 
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Une telle insistance pour reporter aux années d’avant 1828 la composi- 
tion des Orientales est surprenante; toutefois on doit demeurer d’accord 
qu’en ce qui concerne cing poémes sur les quarante et un du recueil, elle 
est parfaitement justifiée.!° Mais la conclusion qui voudrait faire mon- 
ter la composition de plus de cinq des Orientales jusqu’en 1826 et méme 
en 1825 est bien difficile 4 admettre. Voici le texte de M. Guimbaud: 


A la rigueur, on peut admettre, comme (Hugo) le prétend, qu’il en termina une 
en 1825, une autre en 1826, trois en 1827 et trente-six en 1828. Prenons bien 
garde toutefois au mot “terminer.” I] veut dire que les trente-six Orientales de 
1828 étaient déja commencées, corrigées, parfois méme produites en public, 
depuis les trois années précédentes. . . . La vérité sur la chronologie des Orien- 
tales semble donc celle-ci: le poéte commenga de les composer au gré de son in- 
spiration, durant les années 1825, 1826 et 1827." 


L’argument principal, on pourrait méme dire l’argument unique, 
que produit M. Guimbaud pour soutenir sa thése, c’est que les Orientales 
eurent “un auditoire quotidien avant méme d’étre assemblées en un 
volume.’ A cet effet il dit en citant une lettre ce Paul Foucher: 


on trouve couramment sous la plume des jeunes écrivains, entre 1825 et 1829, 
des phrases comme celle-ci: ‘‘Victor fait toujours des choses admirables avec 
une rapidité inconcevable. ... Nous travaillons tous: Victor est comme une 
colonne au milieu de nous et nous jette, de temps en temps, une Orientale, comme 
un pavé sur des fourmis. 


M. Guimbaud continue par cette phrase d’une lettre de Victor Pavie: 
“Victor nous a lu des Orientales inouies et doublement inouies.. . ’” 
Malheureusement ces deux citations datent de 1828 et ne sauraient 
étre invoquées pour les années 1825, 1826 et 1827. Autre part M. Guim- 
baud dit en parlant de cet auditoire, “Tous les témoignages concordent 
d’ailleurs 4 ce sujet: c’est en 1827 que Victor Hugo fit le plus grand nom- 
bre de récitations des Orientales. Pour les défrayer, cinfi piéces n’eussent 
pas suffi.” Soit! mais pourquoi est-ce que M. Guimbaud se contente de 
parler de “témoignages” sans les citer? Ensuite il faut remarquer que 
méme si “Hugo fit le plus grand nombre de récitations en 1827,” ce n’est 
pas une preuve que le poéte ait composé des Orientales en 1825 et 1826. 

Pour expliquer comment ces piéces “terminées’” par Hugo en 1828 
auraient pu étre “commencées, corrigées, parfois méme produites “‘en 
public, depuis les trois années précédentes,” M. Guimbaud décrit 
éloquemment la gestation d’un chef-d’oeuvre poétique. 


10 Cf. Tableau chronologique. 

11 Guimbaud, op. cit., pp. 100-101. Cf. 4 ce propos, Mabilleau, Victor Hugo (1893), p. 32. 
‘* |. . les Orientales, écrites en 1826 et 1827, représentent encore une période de transition 
dans V’histoire de son génie.” ~ 

12 Guimbaud, op. cit., p. 23. 18 Op. cit., p. 24. “4 Guimbaud, op. cit., p. 101. 
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Le sujet, les images, le rythme, la chute d’un simple sonnet peuvent hanter 
esprit pendant des mois, voire méme des années. Un poéte digne de ce nom 
porte avec soi son poéme a la ville et aux champs, en visite, 4 la promenade, chez 
ses fournisseurs, I] y pense le jour; il y travaille inconsciemment la nuit. De quel 
droit marquera-t-on une data au produit de cette longue élaboration?"* 


Cependant est-ce vraiment la maniére de Victor Hugo qu’il décrit, du 
Hugo des Orientales? 

M. Georges Thouvenin conclut une étude sur les sources des Orientales 
par cette phrase: 
Mais ce qu’ils (Gautier et les artistes) ignoraient, et bien d’autres aprés eux, 
c’est que tout ce cété décoratif, qui les avait si vivement frappés, était le résultat 
d’une patiente reconstitution de la vie orientale, appuyée sur de minutieuses 
recherches et vivifiée par une puissante imagination."* 


On peut trés bien parler d’un travail inconscient quand il s’agit d’un 
poéme lyrique et personnel, qui n’est pas “le résultat d’une patiente 
reconstitution” d’un décor étranger. Cependant, chacun est d’accord que 
les Orientales sont des poémes inspirés par les événements de la guerre 
d’indépendance de la Gréce qui se déroulaient entre 1820 et 1827, qu’ils 
sont en grande partie des poémes “‘documentés.’”’ Or, comme nous allons 
le démontrer plus loin, c’est en 1827 et 1828 que Hugo était en train de se 
documenter sur |’Orient. Quant 4 “cette longue élaboration”’ dont parle 
M. Guimbaud, il suffit de reprendre la phrase de Paul Foucher citée plus 
haut. “Victor fait toujours des choses admirables avec une rapidité in- 
concevable ... Victor... nous jette, de temps en temps, une Orientale 
comme un pavé sur des fourmis.”’ Le poéte décrit par M. Guimbaud est 
en effet digne de ce nom, mais il est difficile de reconnaitre en lui le Hugo 
des Orientales. 

Examinons de plus prés la thése de M. Guimbaud pour voir si elle 
s’accorde bien avec l’habitude qu avait parfois le jeune potte de faire 
publier ses poémes, une fois écrits, dans les journaux avant de les réunir 
plus tard en recueil. Les cing poémes écrits avant 1828 n’entrent pas en 
ligne de compte ici, mais il s’agit plutét des trente-six piéces que Hugo 
lui-méme dit avoir été écrites en 1828, les mémes que M. Guimbaud 
veut croire, “‘commencées, corrigées, parfois produites en public depuis 
1825.” Si parmi ces poémes il s’em trouve un ou deux qui auraint été 
corrigés dés 1825 ou 1826, pourquoi Hugo ne les aurait-i! pas publiés 
dans un journal comme il le fit dans le cas, par exemple, des “Tétes du 
sérail?’”!” S’il y ena un ou deux d’une métrique plus libre comme “Les 


4 Op. cit., p. 99. 

% Georges Thouvenin, “Le Derviche des Orientales. Les sources de Victor Hugo.” 
R. H. L. (1930), pp. 347-367. 

7 “Les Tétes du sérail” ont paru dans le Journal des Débats en juin 1826. 
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Djinns” ou “Sara la baigneuse” pourquoi Hugo ne les aurait-il pas 
publiés dans l’édition des Odes et Ballades de 1826?!* Enfin s’il ne les a 
pas publiés parce qu’il avait l’intention d’écrire un recueil de poésies, 
Les Orientales, est-ce qu’on doit croire qu’il lui a fallu encore deux ans 
pour “‘terminer” trente-six poémes, lui qui se vantait d’écrire Ruy Blas 
en cing semaines? I] semble beaucoup plus simple de croire qu’il ne les 
avait pas publiés parce qu’il ne les composa qu’en 1828. 

Essayons 4 notre tour de refaire un peu ce travail de dates. Dans 
lédition Ollendorf des oeuvres de Victor Hugo et dans la belle étude de 
MM. Glachant, Papiers d’autrefois,"® il y a des analyses du manuscrit des 
Orientales qui donnent des indications précieuses pour une étude chrono- 
logique. Parmi les feuillets du manuscrit on en trouve quelques-uns qui 
portent au verso une lettre ou un billet de faire-part, car Hugo avait 
Vhabitude d’écrire sur des morceaux de papier qui lui avaient déja servi. 
Ces lettres indiquent un “terminus a quo” pour neuf poémes. 


XXXI—Grenade—3-5 avril 1828:Ce poéme fut écrit au verso d’un lettre de 
faire-part du mariage d’Abel Hugo, mariage qui eut lieu quelques mois avant 
la mort du général Hugo, décédé le 29 janvier 1828. 

XXXII—Les bleuets—13 avril 1828: Hugo se servit de trois billets de faire- 
part du mariage de son frére. 

XVII—Le ravin—avril 1828: Les deux strophes de cette piéce furent copiées 
au verso d’une lettre de faire-part de la mort du général Hugo, décédé le 29 
janvier 1828. 

XVI—La bataille perdue—7-8 mai 1828: Le manuscrit de ce poéme est écrit 
sur quatre feuillets déja employés: le premier porte une invitation 4 souper, 
datée du mardi 6 mai 1828, le deuxiéme annonce la réunion d’une société 
anonyme le 6 mai 1828, le troisiéme figure une lettre datée du 22 avril 1828, et 
le dernier porte une lettre datée du 5 mai 1828. 

XX—Alttente—ler juin 1828: Ce poéme fut écrit au verso d’une lettre signée 
J. Périé et datée du 30 mars 1828. 

XXV—Malédiction—25 aot 1828: Le poéte se servit d’une lettre adressée 
a sa femme et demandant 4 celle-ci la communication du poéme Mazeppa. 
XI—Le voile—ler septembre 1828: Le premier feuillet est une lettre de Sainte- 
Beuve datée par M. Meurice “fin septembre ou début d’octobre 1828.” Dans 
cette lettre il est question d’un ami, Ymbert Balloix, qui vient d’étre trans- 
porté dans une maison de santé oi il mourut le 27 octobre. 
XXII—Voeu—12-21 septembre 1828: De poéme se trouve au verso d’une 
lettre d’Abel Hugo priant son frére de lui servir de témoin pour une déclara- 
tion d’enfant. Abel s’était marié quelques mois avant la mort de son pére. 


18 Hugo publia dans cette édition un poéme oriental, ‘Hymne oriental,” qu’il retira de 
Védition de 1828 pour le réimprimer dans les Orientales sous le titre, “La ville prise.” 
Comme poéme d’une métrique plus libre paru dans l’édition de 1826 on peut mentionner 
“La ronde du sabbat.” 

19 Paul et Victor Glachant—Papiers d’autrefois. Paris, Hach. 1899. in-8, v-xvii—312 pp. 
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XXIX—Sultan Achmet—20 octobre 1828: Au recto du feuillet il y a une lettre 
de convocation a un service de fin d’année pour Mme Foucher qui était morte 
deux mois 4 peu prés avant la mort du général Hugo. 


On a relevé également dans le manuscrit des détails qui permettent de 
vérifier la date de quelques autres poémes. 
XXXVIII—Le potte au calife—octobre 1828: “La troisiéme strophe a été 
ajoutée, d’une écriture plus droite et d’une encre plus noire, aprés la date, a 
la fin.””?¢ . 
VI—Cri de guerre du mufti—21 octobre 1828: Poéme qui est daté de cette 
facon: “21 octobre, jour de naissance de Victor.” Francois-Victor, le troisiéme 
fils du poéte. 
XL—Lui—décembre 1828: Le manuscrit révéle une premiére version du 5 
Xbre 1827. La derniére strophe et la date sont biffées et 4 leur place il y a 
trois nouvelles strophes et la date, décembre 1828. 


On doit reconnaftre comme |’a indiqué M. Guimbaud que ces indications 
n’établissent que le moment ot Hugo “termina” les poémes, elles ne 
prouvent pas que les poémes ne fussent pas médités, écrits et méme 
corrigés auparavant. Cependant il y a encore des témoignages A ajouter. 

Si l’on dresse une liste des Orientales dans l’ordre des dates données 
par le poéte il y a des rapprochements possibles qui semblent jeter 
quelque lumiére sur la question de chronologie.”* On remarquera d’abord 
qu’entre les dates du 3 avril et du 8 mai 1828 Hugo écrivit sept poémes 
dont cing d’inspiration espagnole, les seules orientales hispaniques. Ce 
qui suggére que pendant le mois d’avril “ses pensées “et ses réveries se 
sont trouvées . . . espagnoles.”* De méme entre les dates du 25 aoft 
1828 et du 2 septembre nous voyons quatre poémes qui ont pour théme 
la cruauté et l’horreur orientales. Et enfin dans le mois d’octobre se 
placent quatre piéces oi il s’agit d’un sultan. Si les Orientales, poémes in- 
spirés par la lecture, étaient écrites l’une aprés ]’autre au cours de l’année 
1828 cn s’attendrait 4 trouver 4 un moment donné des poémes de la 
méme inspiration, de la méme documentation. 

En consultant encore la table chronologique des Orientales on re- 
marquera le désaccord entre l’ordre chronologique et l’ordre que Hugo 
avait finalement adopté, par exemple, le poéme “‘Fantémes,” numéroté 
XXXIII, porte la date avril 1828, tandis que le poéme “Extase,” nu- 
méroté XX XVII est daté du 25 novembre 1828. Si Hugo avait postdaté 
les piéces on s’attendrait 4 trouver des dates plus en accord avec l’ordre 
des piéces dans le recueil.” 

# Edition nationale des ceuvres de Hugo, p. 778. 2 Cf. p. 1189 infra. 

™ Victor Hugo, Préface des Orientales, éd. Hetzel, p. 8. 


%M. Dupin dit en parlant de la chronologie des Contemplations que Hugo “aurait 
changé les dates, de maniére 4 supprimer le désaccord fréquent et trop apparent qui existait 
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D’ailleurs, outre le manuscrit, il y aurait d’autres témoignages encore 
pour indiquer que la plupart des Orientales furent écrites en 1828. D’a- 
bord, dans la préface méme du recueil, datée de janvier 1829, Hugo 
écrivait, “Si donc aujourd’hui quelqu’un lui demande 4 quoi bon ces 
Orientales? qui a pu lui inspirer de s’aller promener en Orient pendant 
tout un volume? ... Il répondra qu’il n’en sait rien, que c’est une idée 
qui lui a pris, . . . d’une fagon assez ridicule, ]’été passé, en allant voir 
coucher le soleil.’”’* Plus tard, en 1839, il adressaitces lignes 4 Louis 
Boulanger, “‘Le soir—c’était hier—je me suis promené au bord du lac, j’ai 
bien pensé 4 vous, Louis, et 4 nos douces promenades de 1828, quand 
nous avions vingt-quatre ans, quand vous faisiez ‘““Mazeppa,”’ quand je 
faisais les Orieutales, quand nous nous contentions d’un rayon horizontal! 
du couchant étalé sur Vaugirard.’’® Et enfin, rappelons une fois encore 
les fragments de lettres cités par M. Guimbaud, les mémes que nous 
avons déja cités plus haut: ‘‘Victor fait toujours des choses admirables 
avec une rapidité inconcevable . . . Nous travaillons tous: Victor est 
comme une colonne au milieu de nous et nous jette, de temps en temps, 
une Orientale, comme un pavé sur des fourmis.”’ et “Victor nous a lu des 
Orientales inouies et doublement inouies . . . I] en fait 4 mesure!” Ces 
phrases tirées de deux lettres de aofit et de décembre 1828 semblent 
bien indiquer que le poéte était en train d’écrire les Orientales en 1828. 

Enfin, puisque Hugo se servit de sources contemporaines pour se 
documenter sur |’Orient on peut vérifier la date de la composition des 
poémes en établissant la date de ces sources. Dans une étude aussi solide 
qu’intéressante M. Georges Thouvenin démontre que le théme du poéme, 
“Le Derviche,” daté du 8 novembre 1828 a été tiré du livre d’Ibrahim- 
Manzour Efendi, Mémoires sur la Gréce et l’Albanie pendant le gouverne- 
ment Ali-Pacha,” livre cité par Hugo dans la Note III des Orientales." Il 
est évident que ce poéme et probablement les autres poémes inspirés par 
Ali-Pacha ne peuvent remonter avant 1827, M. Thouvenin dirait 1828.** 
M. Otto Moéll, également, a trouvé dans le livre d’Efendi la source de la 
piéce, ‘Le Danube en colére.’””® 





entre les dates de ses piéces et l’ordre logique dans lequel il les publiait.” Op. cit., p. 104. 

*% Victor Hugo, Préface des Orientales, ed. Hetzel, p. 5. 

% Dans cette lettre Hugo embrouillait un peu les dates. En 1828 il avait vingt-six ans 
et Boulanger vingt-deux, d’ailleurs c’était en 1827 que celui-ci faisait son Mazeppa.—La 
lettre se trouve dans |’éd. nat, p. 784. 

% Cf. note 13. 7 Op. cit., p. 5. 

28 Tbrahim-Manzour-Efendi (Alphonse Cerfberr, dit), Mémoires sur la Gréce et l’ Albanie 
pendant le gouvernement d’Ali-Pacha (Paris: P. Ledoux, 1827), in-8, Ixxxvi-xxxix—418 p. 
port. M. Thouvenin dit que le livre fut publié chez J-N. Barba en 1828. 

2° Otto Moéll—Beitrage zur Entstehen des Orientales (Mannheim: Hahn, 1901). 
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L’argument décisif pour établir que la grande majorité des Orientales 
furent conposées en 1828 est fourni par une série de lettres qui font partie 
intégrale du manuscrit. Pour se documenter sur |’Orient Hugo eut re- 
cours aussi 4 un certain Ernest Fouinet, amateur de poésie et d’études 
orientales, qui travaillait dans un bureau du gouvernement. Fouinet, 
membre de la Société Asiatique, était tout 4 fait qualifié pour venir en 
aide au poéte. Au cours de l’année 1828 ils se rencontraient fréquemment 
ou bien rue Notre-Dame des Champs ou bien au cénacle de |’Arsenal 
pour parler de l’Orient. De temps en temps Fouinet communiquait a 
Hugo des traductions de poémes arabes qui, disait-il, pourrait faire de 
bons sujets pour une Orientale. Sans copier ces lettres Hugo s’en servit 
pour rédiger la longue Note IX du recueil, biffant les parties qu’il ne 
voulait pas faire imprimer. 

M. René Martineau a reproduit ces lettres dans une étude publiée 
dans le Mercure de France du 16 juin 1916.°° En voici des citations qui 
prouvent sans aucun doute qu’au moment ow Fouinet les écrivait 
Hugo était en train de composer les Orientales. 


Ire lettre: “ . . . je me rappelle avec tant de charme ma soirée d’hier qu’en vous 
envoyant la “‘Chamelle” que je vous ai promise, je veux revenir sur les beaux 
vers que j’ai entendus; ils valent bien le plus bel arabe.” 

2¢ lettre: “‘... Je suis encore tout plein de votre superbe “‘Mazeppa’”’ aprés 
avoir relu celui de Byron; et si j’avais eu le plaisir de vous trouver lundi, 
jaurais ajouté au manteau rayé, que vous avez si bien ajusté a sa taille, une 
noble et puissante description de la cavale d’Asser-Alkin, poéte arabe célébre 
et contemporain de Mahomet: je vais vous la transcrire ici: elle pourrait 
éveiller en vous d’autres traits 4 ajouter 4 ceux dont vous avez ennobli le 
coursier sauvage de ‘‘Mazeppa.”’ 

3 lettre: “ . . . je serais heureux si le fragment que je vous donne pouvait étre 
de quelque utilité 4 la composition de votre recueil d’Orientales. . .. Mon 
oncle vous adresse une tradition musulmane qui pourrait, ce me semble, faire 
une trés belle Orientale. 

4¢ lettre: “ . . . Vous avez la bonté de penser 4 moi et moi je pense 4 vos Orien- 
taux: je viens de lire un petit poéme bien court, mais tout primitif, je vous le 
fais connaitre....” 

5¢ lettre: “ . . . Tous les renseignements qui vous seraient utiles, demandez-les 
moi et je vous les donnerai si j’en suis capable...” 


Bien que les lettres de Fouinet ne spécifient pas l’année oi il les 
écrivit, la deuxiéme donne trois indications qui permettent de |’établir 
définitivement. Dans le corps de cette lettre, daté e du 2 juillet, nous 
lisons, “si j’avais eu le plaisir de vous trouver /undi, j’aurais ajouté au 


3 René Martineau, “Ernest Fouinet et ‘Les Orientales’,” Mer. de Fr. no. 115 (16 juin 
1916), pp. 648-659. 
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manteau rayé,....” et dans un post-scriptum Fouinet dit, “si vous 
aviez la ferme intention d’aller dimanche 4 |’Arsenal, un seul mot de vous, 
un seul et j’irai vous y trouver.” Donc, le 2 juillet doit tomber entre 
lundi et dimanche, ou bien mercredi, ou jeudi ou vendredi. Avec ces 
renseignements pourrons-nous rétablir l’année des lettres de Fouinet? 

En consultant un calendrier perpétuel nous trouvons qu’en 1825 le 2 
juillet tomba un samedi. Si la lettre avait été écrite en 1825 Fouinet 
aurait écrit, “Si vous aviez la ferme intention d’aller demain A 1|’Arse- 
nal...” En 1826 le 2 juillet tomba un dimanche. Evidemment il 
n’écrivit pas la lettre en 1826. En 1827 le 2 juillet tomba un lundi, dans 
ce cas Fouinet aurait écrit, “Si j’avais eu le plaisir de vous trouver 
aujourd’hui...” Il ne nous reste que l’année 1828 et, en effet, nous 
trouvons que le 2 juillet tomba un mercredi. Donc Fouinet écrivit ces 
lettres en 1828. 

Nous savons par le témoin du Victor Hugo raconté les circonstances 
qui menérent 4 la publication des Orientales. Invité en novembre 1827 
chez Bertin, directeur du Journal des Débats, le poéte récita “La Douleur 
du Pacha.” Le lendemain l’éditeur, Gosselin, qui avait été aussi chez 
Bertin, vint voir Hugo rue Notre-Dame des Champs pour acheter un 
recueil de poémes dans la méme genre. Le 6 décembre 1827 le Journal des 
Débats annon ¢a Cromwell qui venait de paraitre et les Orientales qui 
allaient paraitre bientét. 

En résumé: Les témoignages invoqués par M. Guimbaud ne parais- 
sent pas suffisants pour établir as thése. Sa maniére d’expliquer le délai 
entre le moment oi il veut croire que les poémes aient été composés et la 
date de leur publication en 1828 ne s’accorde guére avec ce que nous 
savons du jeune Hugo. D’autre part, les détails du manuscrit, |’ordre 
chronologique des poémes d’aprés les dates données par Hugo, des 
témoignages contemporains, ]’étude des sources et surtout les lettres de 
Fouinet confirment les dates du manuscrit aussi bien que celles du texte 
imprimé. Nous croyons donc pouvoir conclure ainsi cette étude sur la 
chronologie des Orientales: Hugo avait écrit avant le mois de décembre 
1827 cinq poémes orientaux; sur la demande de Gosselin il se mit au 
travail et au cours des mois de 1828 composa un nombre suffisant de 
piéces pour faire le recueil qui fut publie en janvier 1829. 

Peut-on trouver une explication 4 cette insistance de M. Guimbaud a 
avancer la date des Orientales? En lisant le chapitre intitulé, “Les Con- 
quétes des Orientales,” ov il prétend nier |’influence de Sainte-Beuve sur 
Hugo, on voit ot il voudrait en venir. “Enfin, “dit-il les Orientales furent 
méditées, écrites, récitées, au cours des “années 1826, 1827 et 1828. 
Comment leur métrique peut-elle beaucoup “devoir au Tableau de 
Sainte-Beuve, paru dans le Globe 4 partir de juillet 1827 et, en librairie, 
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en aofit 1828?’ Il se peut que M. Guimbaud, admirateur fervent de 
Victor Hugo, considére que ce serait diminuer le poéte d’admettre qu’il 
a été le débiteur de Sainte-Beuve. En tout cas, “la vérité sur la chronolo- 
gie des Orientales’’ qu’il veut établir lui permet de dire que la métrique 
des poémes doit peu au Tableau de Sainte-Beuve. Méme si cette question 
de l’influence de Sainte-Beuve sur Victor Hugo peut n’étre pas considérée 
comme résolue, il est au moins certain qu’en faisant remonter la com- 
position de la trés grande partie des Orientales avant le moment oi ils 


se connurent, on fait fausse route. 


Tableau chronologique des Orientales 


1825: 
XXIII La ville prise 
1826: 
Ill Les tétes du sérail 
1827: 
Vv Navarin 
vil La douleur du pacha 
IV Enthousiasme 
1828: 
VIII Chanson de pirates 
XXXI Grenade 


XXXII Les bleuets 
XXXIII Fantémes 


XVII Le Ravin 

XxX Romance mauresque 
xv Marche turque 

XVI La bataille perdue 
XXI Lazarra 


XXXIV Mazeppa 


xx Attente 

XVIII L’enfant 

XXXV Le Danube en colére 
Ix La captive 

xIx Sara la baigneuse 
XXV Malédiction 

xxv _—_ Les djinns 

xI Le voile 

x Clair de lune 


= Guimbaud, op. cit., p. 140. 
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LE SYMBOLISME BERGSONIEN DU TEMPS DANS 
L’EUVRE DE PROUST 


E nombreux critiques ont déja noté des analogies évidentes d’idées 

et de formes entre Bergson et Proust. M. Léon Pierre-Quint a 
révélé l’existence de relations personnelles entre le philosophe et le 
romancier: Marcel Proust fut l’éléve de Bergson en Sorbonne et M. 
Bergson devint parent éloigné de Proust en épousant Mlle Neuburger.' 
De plus, M. Pierre-Quint a indiqué, dans leurs grandes lignes, les th¢mes 
proustiens qui auraient pu étre dérivés des propositions contenues dans 
L’Essai sur les données immédiates de la conscience, Matiére et Mémoire 
et L’Evolution créatrice.2 M. Etienne Burnet a conseillé d’éclairer plus 
vivement les procédés d’analyse que Proust doit 4 Bergson: “‘qu’il y ait 
du Bergson dans Proust, on l’a dit, mais on ne l’a pas assez dit’’® Le Dr. 
Robert Proust, dans la NRF de janvier 1923, numéro consacré 4 la 
mémoire de Marcel Proust mort deux mois avant, répéte que l’influence 
de Bergson sur Marcel, aprés celle de Darlu, son professeur de philosophie 
a Condorcet, fut considérable.‘ En Allemagne, M. Jackel Kurt a publié 
dans Sprache und Kultur der Germanischen-Romanischen Volker, un arti- 
cle intitulé “Bergson und Proust.’ 

Marcel Proust lui-méme s’est expliqué 4 plusieurs reprises sur des 
ressemblances que l’on avait bientét découvertes. Dans une lettre A 
Camille Vettard, reproduite dans la Correspondance générale, il semble 
nier toute influence directe et démontrer la futilité de tout effort critique 
fait dans cette direction: “C’est peut-étre 4 la réflexion ce sens spécial 
(il s’agit ici de l’inconscient) qui m’a fait quelquefois rencontrer, 
puisqu’on le dit, avec Bergson, car il n’y a pas eu pour autant que je 
peux m’en rendre compte suggestion directe.’’*® Et encore, 4 Robert Drey- 
fus: 


A ce point de vue, mon livre serait peut-étre comme une suite de “romans de 
l’inconscient” je n’aurais aucune honte 4 dire de ‘‘romans bergsoniens,”’ si je le 
croyais, car 4 toute époque il arrive que la littérature a taché de se rattacher, 
aprés coup naturellement, 4 la philosophie régnante. Mais ce ne serait pas exact 
car mon oeuvre est dominée par la distinction entre la mémoire involontaire et 
la mémoire volontaire, qui non seulement ne figure pas dans la philosophie de 
Bergson mais est méme contredite par elle.’ 


1 Léon Pierre-Quint, Marcel Proust, sa vie, son wuvre (Paris, 1925), p. 33. 
2 Ibid., p. 33. 3 Etienne Burnet, Essences (Paris, 1929). 

‘ NRP, janvier 1923, p. 25. § Vol. x (Breslau, 1934). 

* Correspondance générale (Paris, 1930-36), m1, 195. 

7 Robert Dreyfus, Souvenirs sur Marcel Proust (Paris, 1926), p. 289. 
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Cependant Robert Dreyfus, qui publie cette lettre dans ses Souvenirs sur 
Marcel Proust, met en note, “Cette affirmation de M. P. me parait préter 
a discussion” et Jackel Kurt se range 4 l’opinion exprimée dans cette 
note.* Dés 1913, et donc sept années avant la lettre 4 Robert Dreyfus, 
Proust, pour se parer sans doute contre ces comparaisons qui évidem- 
ment lui déplaisent, avait fait la méme observation dans une lettre 4 
René Blum.® Et enfin, dans une lettre 4 Jacques Boulenger (12 avril 
1921,) Proust proteste encore une fois contre ]’epithéte bergsonienne 
appliquée 4 son ceuvre: “Je n’ai rien compris 4 la querelle que vous me 
cherchez dans /’Opinion sur tous les points de ma préface 4 Morand 
(Tendres Stocks). Pour l’un cela tient 4 ce que j’ignore entiérement les 
vues bergsoniennes sur l’art dont vous parlez.””!° 

Ces dénégations de Marcel Proust, si uniformes et si persistantes, 
opposées aux affirmations de ses critiques, créent un probléme délicat 
et il est impossible de rejeter les unes ou les autres sans examen. On 
est d’abord frappé de l’absence compléte de lettres 4 Bergson dans la 
Correspondance générale, ce qui s’explique mal. Le nom de Bergson 
cependant apparait plusieurs fois (huit fois dans la Correspondance générale, 
une fois dans “A la Recherche du temps perdu) et dans des circonstances 
propres 4 indiquer que le philosophe et l’homme du monde entretenaient 
des rapports assez suivis. Dans une lettre 4 ce méme Robert Dreyfus. 
(2 octobre 1920), l’ami de son enfance, Proust raconte qu’étant sorti, 
malade, pour faire parti d’un jury qui devait donner un prix 4 un auteur 
malheureux (Jacques Riviére), il manquait “de tomber tantét sur Berg- 
son, et tantét sur Boylesve.’”" A Paul Souday, le critique du Temps, 
un des premiers qui ait reconnu, ou plus exactement qui prétende avoir 
reconnu, le génie de Marcel Proust, celui-ci écrit, le 8 octobre de la 
méme année: “Heureusement M. Bergson, M. Boylesve, M. de Régnier, 
qui me savaient malade, m’ont beaucoup aidé et ont pris beaucoup 
de peine...’”* Nous savons encore, cette fois par M. Léon Pierre- 
Quint, que Bergson a présenté la traduction de Ruskin 4 l’Académie 
des Sciences morales et politiques."* Malgré ce que ces renseignements 
ont de négatif, il est difficile d’admettre cette ignorance dont se targue 


8 Jackel Kurt, op. cit., p. 121. 

® Lettres @ René Blum, p. 60. D’aprés Pierre Raphaél, Introduction a la correspondance 
de Marcel Proust, p. 40, l’ouvrage dans lequel furent publiées ces lettres—Comment parut 
“Du Coté de chez Swann,” par Léon Pierre-Quint (Paris, 1930)—n’est plus dans le com- 
merce. 

10 Cor. gén., m1, 236.—La préface de Marcel Proust & Tendres Stocks, contient des 
jugements trés profonds et pleins d’originalité sur le style de différents écrivains frangais, 
depuis Racine et Pascal jusqu’a A. France. Proust y nie que la fameuse “Priére sur |’ Acro- 
pole” soit un chef-d’ceuvre de style. 1 Cor. gén., Iv, 280. 2 Tbid., m1, 83. 

% Léon Pierre-Quint, of. cit., p. 119. 
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presque Marcel Proust dans la lettre 4 Boulenger mais qu’il désavoue 
d’ailleurs, implicitement, dans la lettre 4 Robert Dreyfus. Dans tous 
les sujets ol une connaissance exacte était requise, dans la tactique et 
la stratégie militaire, dans la botanique, etc. ... Marcel Proust s’en- 
tourait d’une documentation scrupuleuse. Lucien Daudet nous dit: “‘il 
avait lu entiérement Faculté motrice dans les plantes de Darwin avant 
de terminer une page magnifique de Sodome et Gomorrhe.”* Comment 
admettre alors que Proust, ayant 4 parler du temps, de |’inconscient, 
ait négligé de s’en informer chez le maitre qui venait de traiter superbe- 
ment toutes ces matiéres et qui les avait transportées, du domaine 
métaphysique ot Schopenhauer et Hartman les enfermaient, précisénient 
dans le domaine psychologique, celui de Marcel Proust? 

Sans retrancher quoi que ce soit 4 la gloire de Proust, il ne serait pas 
impossible, connaissant les aspérités de son caractére, d’expliquer cette 
difficulté par une espéce de vanité précautionneuse (c’est un adjectif qu’il 
aime), une prétention 4 l’originalité absolue, qui lui ferait méconnatitre 
sa dette envers Bergson. Mais cette explication, qui est possible, n’est 
nullement nécessaire. Dans beaucoup de cas les correspondances entre 
Bergson et Proust sont trés étroites, non seulement dans les idées, ce qui 
pourrait s’expliquer, 4 la rigueur, par cette loi de simultanéité qui résout 
simplement bien des problémes de paternité littéraire, mais méme dans 
les images et dans les termes. I] faut donc admettre une influence, mais 
cette influence peut n’étre pas consciente. Elle s’exprimera ainsi en une 
relation de similarité, une imitation inconsciente, résultat facilement ad- 
missible d’une étude pénétrante et d’une méditation attentive des oeuvres 
de Bergson. II suffira donc, pour reprendre le mot de Proust, de dire 
qu’il se rencontre avec Bergson, mais que cette rencontre, loin d’étre 
fortuite, est le résultat d’une pénétration progressive, d’une lente mat- 
uration, d’une assimilation vitale, au point que |’auteur lui-méme a pu ne 
pas s’en rendre compte. 

Proust a certainement étudié la thése de doctorat de Bergson, au cours 
de ses études en Sorbonne, et ce n’est pas ‘incliner’ les textes que de voir 
une référence 4 L’Essai sur les données immédiates de la conscience 
(1889) dans un passage de Du Cété de Guermantes. Au milieu de discuss- 
ions prolongées sur la tactique et la stratégie militaire, Saint-Loup, alors 
en garnison 4 Donciéres, dit 4 son interlocuteur: “‘tu te rappelles ce livre 
de philosophie que nous lisions ensemble 4 Balbec, la richesse du monde 

™ NRF, janvier 1923, 1, p. 54. 

% M. Robert Dreyfus donne quelques exemples de cette vanité: “Je sais bien qu’il mit 
sa coquetterie d’auteur 4 soutenir qu’il n’avait pas d’esprit d’observation, que de sa vie 
il — rien noté.” Robert Dreyfus, “Lettres 8 Mme Straus,” Revue de Paris (1936), 
p. 809. 

Et encore Cor. gén., 1v, 260: “Mais non je ne note rien.” 
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des possibles par rapport au monde réel.’”!* Or cette opposition entre le 
réel et le possible, ou |’idéal, est un des points les plus nouveaux de 
V Essai. Ce livre a préparé une révolution radicale dans la philosophie et 
es lettres francaises et a discrédité les théories positivistes et naturalistes. 
Seule une étude attentive de Bergson expliquerait que tant de thémes 
de la philosophie bergsonienne, ceux de L’ Essai sur les données immidia- 
tes de la conscience, de Matiére et Mémoire, de l’Evolution créatrice, aient 
leur répercussion ou leur application psychologique dans l’wuvre de 
Proust: l’inconscient, l’association des idées, le réle de la mémoire dans 
V’évocation du passé, l’Art qui organise la vie, et surtout l’action du 
temps dans la vie psychologique. 

M. Robert de Billy, dans l’avant-propos de son ouvrage sur Proust, 
Lettres et Conversations, a remarqué |’étonnante correspondance chrono- 
logique, qui n’est pas accidentelle, entre l’oeuvre de Proust et les con- 
clusions d’Einstein sur la relativité du Temps et de |’Espace.'” Camille 
Vettard, déja cité, dans un article sur Marcel Proust et le Temps com- 
parait Proust 4 Bergson et 4 Einstein.'* I] semble donc qu’on se trouve en 
présence d’une trinité d’intelligences travaillant sous le signe du Temps: 
Bergson étudiant le Temps métaphysique et psychologique, Einstein, le 
Temps mathématique, Proust, le Temps psychologique encore mais dans 
la richesse et la variété de développements littéraires et d’applications 
pratiques. 

Il n’y a rien de fantaisiste ni de forcé dans cette interprétation synthé- 
tique de la direction de la pensée de Proust: Proust lui-méme |’a indi- 
quée dans le titre de son oeuvre et surtout d’une facon plus spécifique 
dans Le Temps retrouvé qui est, 4 bien des égards, la clef de l’oeuvre 
tout entiére. Le dernier volume de Proust, qui d’ailleurs fut ébauché en 
méme temps que les premiers,’ est 4 la fois le couronnement et la base de 
son oeuvre; si, chronologiquement, il en marque la conclusion physique, 
logiquement et psychologiquement, il en découvre la genése et en ex- 
plique le but en nous initiant 4 une préparation littéraire et 4 des désirs 
inquiets précédant idéalement méme Du Cété de chez Swann. Aprés avoir 
décrit avec la minutie que l’on sait, minutie qui n’est jamais prolixité 
car tout y est nécessaire, la fameuse féte chez la princesse de Guerman- 
tes ol réapparaissent, aprés bien des années, comme pour une revue 
générale et dramatique, les personnages les plus importants de son roman, 
Proust a recu son illumination: “Alors moi, qui depuis mon enfance, 
vivait au jour le jour... . je m’apercus pour la premiére fois, d’aprés 
les métamorphoses qui s’étaient produites dans tous ces gens, du Temps 

% Du Cété de Guermantes, 1, 103. 17 (Paris, 1930), p. 15. 


18 NRF, janvier 1923, reproduit dans les Cahiers Marcel Proust, 1, 193. 
18 Cf. Seillitre, Marcel Proust (Paris, 1931), p. 279. 
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qui avait passé pour eux, ce qui me bouleversa pas la révélation qu’il 
avait passé aussi pour moi ’”° “Et maintenant je comprenais ce qu’était 
la vieillesse ... je comprenais ce que signifiait la mort, |’amour, les 
joies de l’esprit, l’utilité de la douleur, la vocation.” Ainsi tous les grands 
thémes proustiens, de l’aveu méme de Marcel Proust, ont été concus et 
développés en fonction du temps: la mémoire, l’association des idées, 
Yautomatisme psychologique, le sommeil, le réve, la connaissance, |’art 
lui-méme. Et il ne s’agit pas ici seulement de ces considérations banales 
sur la rapidité des jours humains, mais bien d’un théme philosophique 
qui porte l’empreinte bergsonienne de l’universelle mobilité, soumis 
cependant aux nécessaires variations secondaires d’adaptations particu- 
ligres. 

A vrai dire, cette conception romantique du temps, comme 1’a fait re- 
marquer M. Arnaud Dandieu,” n’est pas absente de l’oeuvre de Marcel 
Proust. Elle est mélée constamment 4 ses observations sur la rapidité de 
la vie, sur l’approche de la vieillesse et méme lorsque Proust a définive- 
ment trouvé ce qu’il est permis d’appeler une formule d’immortalité, une 
révélation de l’extra-temporalité,” la découverte que ce temps qui avait 
passé pour les autres avait aussi passé pour lui* ne cesse pas de le boule- 
verser. Mais cette conception romantique du temps n’exclut pas la con- 
ception bergsonienne: elle prolonge plutét cette derniére dans un domaine 
extra-philosophique, sentimental et poétique, ot Bergson n’avait pas a 
pénétrer. Ces deux formes, ou plus exactement, ces deux aspects du temps, 
cohabitent harmonieusement et c’est vraiment une querelle oiseuse et 
d’ailleurs basée sur une méprise grossiére qu’a cherchée 4 Proust M. 
Dandieu.* Le romantisme part de la distinction entre le présent et le 
passé et de l’irréversibilité des événements que le passé a entrainés avec 
lui. Le bergsonisme, au contraire, nie cette distinction et admet par con- 
séquent la possibilité de “‘présentifier’’* le passé. Mais Bergson et les 
romantiques ne parlent pas du temps sub eadem specie: c’est le temps 
psychologique qu’étudie |’ Essai sur les données immédiates de la conscience 
et c’est le temps chronologique, celui que Proust appelle le temps “du 
calendrier’?’ dont les poétes du Lac ou du Souvenir regrettent la fuite 
irréparable. Le bergsonisme, s’il les ignore, est loin de nier les réactions 
sentimentales des romantiques. Comme Héraclite, Bergson enseigne 
lécoulement du temps et donc, nécessairement, l’impossibilité de re- 
trouver le passé dans son existence chronologique. D’autre part, s’il est 
possible de recréer )’atmosphére psychologique et affective, les états de 


2% Le Temps retrouvé, u, 92. 2 Tbid., p. 100. 

2 Arnaud Dandieu, Marcel Proust, sa révélation psychologique (Paris, 1930), p. 80. 

% Le Temps retrouvé, 1. % Tbid., p. 92. % Arnaud Dandieu, op. cit., p. 80. 
* Tbid., p. 81, le mot est du professeur Janet. 7 Le Temps retrouvé, u, 98. 
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conscience que les objets ou événements du passé ont provoqués en nous, 
la cause évocatrice est indépendante de notre volonté; elle n’opére que 
transitoirement et briévement. On pourrait dire que le pouvoir d’évoca- 
tion, faculté psychologique contenue dans la conception bergsonienne du 
temps, a pour effet non pas certes de supprimer l’irréversibilité des 
romantiques mais d’enlever quelque peu de son amertume. C’est une 
faculté intensive et compensatrice, mais en définitive illusoire, qui agit 
sur le passé un peu comme |’imagination agit sur le présent, embellissant 
la réalité, la transformant, mais incapable de la supprimer puisqu’elle 
est la réalité.?* Ainsi Proust peut étre romantique et bergsonien 4 la fois 
sans que ce théme omniprésent du temps y perde rien de sa logique ni de 
son unité. 

On sait quel réle considérable joue |’art dans l’ceuvre de Proust. Ce 
mot ici n’indique pas une simple technique littéraire mais contient to. tes 
les formes d’art particuliéres, la musique, la peinture, la littérature, la vie. 
Tous les thémes proustiens sont subordonnés 4 cette conception d’un art 
universel qui les active, les féconde, les “informe.’”® Proust a élaboré 
longuement un art trés personnel, un art par lequel il appréhende plus 
sdrement et plus directement les réalités profondes et cachées dont |’in- 
telligence et les sens n’effleurent que les apparences, le phénoménal, pour 
employer un terme Kantien; un art qui nous ouvre les sources mémes de 
la vie et nous fait entrer non pas en contact de compréhension, mais en 
contact de jouissance active avec elle. Or cette conception proustienne 
des moyens de l’art pourrait étre la mise en pratique des conseils de 
Bergson. Celui-ci en effet souhaitait un art qui “en dilatant notre per- 
ception non plus en profondeur et en n’isolant jamais le présent du passé 
qu’ il tratne avec lui donnerait aux choses une quatriéme dimension.’ Et 
voici la correspondance proustienne qui se trouve encore, comme a |’état 
de programme, dans le Temps retrouvé: 


Si du moins il m’était laissé le temps pour accomplir mon oeuvre je ne manquerais 
pas de la marquer au sceau de ce Temps dont l’idée s’imposait 4 moi avec tant 
de force aujourd’hui et j’y décrirais les hommes, cela dit-il les faire ressembler 
a des étres monstrueux, comme occupant une place dans le Temps, une place 
autrement considérable que celle si restreinte qui leur est réservée dans l’espace, 
une place prolongée dans les années, 4 des époques vécues par eux, si distantes 
... entre lesquelles tant de jours sont venus se placer—dans le Temps.** 


Reprenant ailleurs le méme théme Proust nous donne un exemple frap- 
pant d’une similarité d’image et d’expression soulignant la similarité de 
pensée avec Bergson: “‘. . . du moins ne manquerais-je pas, avant toute 
% Tbid., 11, 92. % Ibid., p. 100. 

30 Cité par Camille Vettard, NRF, janvier 1923, “Proust et le Temps,” p. 195. 

| Le Temps retrouvé, u, 261. 
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chose (dans la transcription de l’univers) d’y décrire "homme comme 
ayant la longueur non de son corps mais de ses années, comme devant 
. . . les tratner avec lui quand il se déplace.””” 

Cette place occupée par l’homme dans le Temps, physiquement bornée 
par la naissance et par la mort, s’étend 4 travers les générations précéden- 
tes en vertu de lois d’hérédité physique et morale évidentes encore que 
mystérieuses, expliquant ainsi des traits, des qualités que notre “temps” 
n’aurait pu fagonner en nous. C’est pourquoi Frangoise avait un code 
mondain que rien dans son passé, dans son “temps” a elle, ne pouvait 
expliquer. 

Ce code, si l’on en jugeait par l’entétement soudain qu’elle mettait 4 ne pas 

vouloir faire certaines commissions que nous lui donnions, semblait avoir prévu 
des complexités sociales et des raffinements mondains tels que rien dans |’en- 
tourage de Francoise et dans sa vie de domestique de village n’avait pu les 
lui suggérer; et l’on était obligé de dire qu’il y avait en elle un passé francais trés 
ancien, noble et mal compris ....* 
Ainsi chaque individu présente des caractéres qui ne sont pas des “‘ac- 
quisitions” personnelles mais qui, parfois 4 travers plusieurs siécles, 
remontent a des ancétres trés éloignés. Le terrible M. de Charlus “eut un 
petit rire qui lui était spécial,—un rire qui lui venait probablement de 
quelque grand-mére bavaroise ou lorraine, qui le tenait elle-méme, tout 
identique, d’une aieule, de sorte qu’il sonnait ainsi, inchangé, depuis pas 
mal de siécles dans de vieilles petites cours de l'Europe . . . ’** D’ailleurs 
ce ne sont pas seulement les hommes qui vivent ainsi baignés dans le 
temps, mais les choses elles-mémes plongent dans le passé par des racines 
profondes et lui doivent les plus attachants de leurs charmes et les plus 
substantielles de leurs réalités. Ainsi l’église de Combray, sur les vitraux 
de laquelle Proust enfant s’est épris de la marquise de Guermantes re- 
présentée, croyait-il, sous les traits de l’Esther biblique, occupe 


un espace 4 quatre dimensions, la quatriéme étant celle du Temps, déployant a 
travers les siécles son vaisseau qui, de travée en travée, de chapelle en chapelle, 
semblait vaincre et franchir non pas seulement quelques métres, mais des 
époques successives dont il sortait victorieux.™ 


Dans cette révélation d’une mesure nouvelle des personnes et des 
choses Marcel Proust n’avait eu qu’une notion purement intellectuelle, 
et donc inutile pour |’art, 4 peine comme un éclair dans les ténébres. II lui 
faudra transposer cette idée dans un plan nouveau, l’appliquer aux 
réalités psychologiques aussi bien que matérielles, en étendre indéfini- 
ment la portée, lui communiquer la couleur de |’imagination et la chaleur 


® Tbid., p. 257. % Du Cété de chez Swann, 1, 47. 
“ Sodome, 1 (2), p. 208. % Du Cété de chez Swann, 1, 92. 
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de la sensibilité, pour qu’elle devienne une donnée d’art. Ainsi Proust a 
décidé de marquer dans son ceuvre “la forme que—dit-il,—j’avais autre- 
fois pressentie dans l’église de Combray . . . , et qui reste habituellement 
invisible, la forme du Temps. Cette dimension du Temps,..., je 
tacherais de la rendre continuellement sensible dans une transcription du 
monde qui serait forcément bien différente de celle que nous donnent nos 
sens si mensongers.’”* Dans cette transcription artistique du temps Proust 
n’a pas dédaigné de se chercher des ancétres, qui, s’ils n’avaient pas 
Fit poussé leurs conclusions si loin que lui, avaient cependant indiqué la voie. 
Bl i Flaubert, mieux que tout autre, a eu cette vision du temps. “II sait 
donner aved maitrise l’impression du Temps,”*’ “il a mis le Temps en 
Sy musique.’”8 

fn : La définition méme du Temps, donnée par Bergson, dans L’ Essai sur les 
ai données immédiatcs de la conscience et reprise dans Durée et Simultanéité 
a propos des théories d’Einstein, se retrouve constamment dans Proust 
sinon dans ses termes au moins dans sa substance. Le vrai Temps, en- 
seigne Bergson, est le temps intérieur et nous n’arrivons a le comprendre 
qu’en observant |’écoulement incessant de la conscience: ““Le Temps se 
confond pour nous avec la continuité de la vie intérieure.’’*® En d’autres 
termes, c’est en nous rapportant 4 certains points déterminés de notre 
conscience, situés idéalement 4 un moment différent du moment présent, 
c’est-a-dire dans le passé, que nous nous rendons compte de |’écoulement 
du Temps, et que nous concevons la notion méme d’un Temps se con- 
fondant avec cet écoulement. Le Temps devient donc pour nous trés ex- 
actement la mesure de notre conscience et en appliquant cette mesure aux 
choses extérieures nous concevons la notion de Temps extérieur, ou de 
l’écoulement des choses extérieures paralléle 4 celui de la conscience.* 
Mais cet écoulement, dit Bergson, n’est pas d’une chose qui coule.“ La 
chose qui coule est comme le signe représentatif du Temps, la matiére 
brute sur laquelle s’exerce le Temps, soumise au Temps, elle n’est pas le 
Temps. Identifier le Temps avec un objet matériel ou avec un état repré- 
sentatif de laconscience serait l’immobiliser 4 chacun des points successifs 
ou on peut, idéalement au moins, arréter l’objet ou |’état, au cours de sa 
durée. Ce serait donc établir entre toute cette infinité de points possibles 
une discontinuité alors que le Temps est un et indivisible. Ainsi le Temps 
qui est la continuité de notre vie intérieure, n’est pas cependant cette vie 
intérieure elle-méme car il n’y a pas de vraie continuité dans nos états de 











% Le Temps retrouvé, 1, 256. 
37 NRP, janvier 1920, p. 84, “A propos du style de Flaubert.” 

38 VRP, janvier 1923, p. 204, Camille Vettard, ‘‘Proust et le Temps.” 
39 Durée et Simultanéité (Paris, 1922), p. 54. 

© Durée et Simultanéité, p. 56. “ Tbid., p. 54. 
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conscience représentatifs, qui se juxtaposent, se succédent mais ne se 
pénétrent point.@ 

Les ennemis de Bergson, parmi lesquels il faut placer Julien Benda,* 
ont fait remarquer que ce Temps était une espéce de divinité mystérieuse 
et compliquée ou au moins une pure forme de ]’esprit sans réalité objec- 
tive. Bergson admet qu’on puisse nier la réalité de l’espace, mais il affirme 
énergiquement la réalité du Temps. C’est, dit-il, au contraire, la plus 
fondamentale des réalités et Bergson a éclairé ce point dans ses deux con- 
férences 4 Oxford.“ Pour Marcel Proust, bien qu’il s’intéresse naturelle- 
ment aux répercussions psychologiques du Temps plutét qu’a son essence 
métaphysique, le Temps est la réalité supréme, dans laquelle baigne le 
monde entier. Comme Bergson, Proust écrit le Temps (avec majuscule) 
par opposition aux temps particuliers et inégaux. Cette notion du Temps 
Proust veut l’incorporer dans son oeuvre parce qu’il veut peindre “‘le 
réel.’’ Le Temps, c’est la vie méme et donc nécessairement la réalité 
souveraine; pour nous, vivants, il cesse avec la vie: ‘““Aprés la mort le 
Temps se retire des corps’ tout en continuant 4 régir la vie des autres 
étres. De méme, cette idée de continuité qui est, pour Bergson, la défini- 
tion du Temps, Proust l’emploie souvent en relation avec le Temps, 
indiquant soit son essence, soit son attribut. “Elle (Mme de Saint- 
Euverte) ne se rendait pas compte qu’elle donnait pour moi la naissance 
& un nouvel épanouissement de ce nom de St. Euverte, qui, 4 tant 
d’intervalle, marquait la distance et la continuité du Temps.’’*? Proust, 
se rappelant avec une intensité auditive si actuelle qu’elle est encore 
du présent, le tintement de la petite sonnette de Combray, fait cette 
réflexion: “Quand il avait tinté j’existais déji et depuis, pour que 
j’entendisse encore ce tintement, il fallait qu’il n’y eut pas discontinuité 
que je n’eusse pas un instant pris de repos, cessé d’exister.’’* 

Les attributs du Temps, d’aprés Bergson, sont trés singulitrement 
ceux que nous lui trouvons dans les ceuvres de Proust. ‘““Le Temps est un 
milieu vide et homogéne,”’ dit le philosophe. Et encore ‘‘Le Temps con¢u 
sous la forme d’un milieu indéfini et homogéne ... . ’** Proust répéte 
que le Temps est “‘incolore et invisible.’’®* Ainsi nos sens n’appréhendent 
pas le Temps. Ils ne voient que l’objet dans lequel le Temps opére ses 
changements dans une action incessante. Les sens, dit Bergson, ne saisis- 
sent que “‘la cristallisation d’une perception solidifiée en vue de la pra- 
tique.’”' Proust se rend bien compte aussi que les sens, d’ailleurs si ‘men- 
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* Essai sur les données immédiates de la conscience (Paris, 1911), p. 60. 
* Julien Benda, Une philosophie de la mobilité (Paris, 1912). 

“ La perception du changement (Oxford, 1911). % Le Temps retrouvé, 11, 257. 

* Tbid., p. 260. * Tbid., p. 229. 4 Tbid., p. 259. 4 Données, p. 75. 
© Le Temps retrouré, 11, 256. | La perception du changemert, p. 17. 
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changements des choses ou plutét les choses elles-mémes en train de 
changer. En faisant la part des images, c’est précisément le sens de la 
phrase suivante: “Le Temps incolore et insaisissable s’était, afin que, 
pour ainsi dire, je puisse le voir et le toucher, matérialisé en elle (Gil- 
berte) et l’avait pétrie comme un chef-d’ceuvre.””™ 

La vie psychologique, sur laquelle s’exerce |’action du Temps, est dyna- 
mique, toujours en mouvement, toujours en voie de transformation, de 
sorte que nos sens en sont réduits, pour l’observer, 4 isoler un de ces 
états, 4 le séparer du courant dans lequel il baigne et 4 rendre ainsi 
statique ce qui est par nature dynamique. “Tous ces états sont des 
instantanés artificiellement pris sur la transition.’ Ce mot instantanés, 
si expressif et si juste, Proust s’en souviendra et |’emploiera souvent en 
parlant, il est vrai, des phénoménes extérieurs soumis eux aussi a cette 
nécessité de la mobilité. “J’essayais maintenant de tirer de ma mémoire 
d’autres instantanés, notamment des instantanés qu’elle avait pris a 
Venise.® 

Puisque notre vie psychologique est successive, il faut de toute nécessité 
qu’un état disparaisse pour qu’un autre puisse prendre sa place dans 
la trame mouvante de la conscience. Mais la psychologie fréquemment 
considére ces états de conscience, qui sont les seuls directement percus, 
comme des moi, moi représentatifs qu’il faut sans doute distinguer du 
moi profond et purement qualitatif. Il y a donc, d’aprés cette attitude, 
autant de moi successifs qu’il y a d’états de conscience, et Bergson 
en a fait souvent la remarque: “Notre personnalité, qui se batit 4 
chaque instant avec de l’expérience accumulée, change sans cesse.’’ Or 
c’est justement cette multiplicité et cette confusion de 110i, toujours 
différents et souvent contradictoires, qui fait le fond de la psychologie 
proustienne. Les intermittences du coeur, sujet si cher 4 Marcel Proust, 
offrent des exemples ininterrompus de ces variations du moi qui sont 
pour lui une cause de douleur constamment renouvelée, mais aussi une 
source nécessaire d’apaisement dans ]’oubli, que la nature, comme une 
mére indulgente, a préparé pour nos peines. 


Comme la robe of nous vimes pour la premiére fois une femme, elles (des 
reliures) m’aideraient 4 retrouver l’amour que j’avais alors, la beauté sur laquelle 
j'ai superposé tant d’images, de moins en moins aimées, pour pouvoir retrouver 
la premiére, moi qui ne suis pas le moi qui I’ai vue et qui dois céder la place au 
moi que j’étais alors afin qu’il appelle la chose qu’il connut et que mon moi 
d’aujourd’hui ne connait point.*” 


& Le Temps retrouvé, 11, 256. 8 Tbid., 1, 238. 
4 Durée ef Simultanéité, p. 55. 5 Le Temps retrouvé, 1, 236. 
% I’ Evolution créatrice (Paris, 1907), p. 6. 8? Le Temps retrouvé, u ,37. 


songers,’ coupables de ‘bien d’autres erreurs,’® ne percoivent que les 
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L’amour, au moins dans son essence et dans ses caractéres généraux, ap- 
partient 4 ce moi profond et permanent tandis que |’objet particulier de 
nos affections s’insére dans notre moi superficiel et transitoire et dis- 
parait avec lui: “ . . . il (l’amour) est une portion de notre Ame plus dura- 
ble que les moi divers qui meurent successivement avec nous.’’ 

Toutes ces réflexions ont pour but non pas sans doute d’apprécier la 
psychologie proustienne, sujet immense et déja bien fouillé, mais plus 
simplement de montrer que cette psychologie, comme celle de Bergson, 
est congue en fonction du temps. Si en effet le mot Temps indique con- 
tinuité, c’est-a-dire évidemment unité et indivisibilité, nos moi successifs 
et discontinus ne peuvent pas renfermer cette idée; il faut la chercher 
dans le substratum extensible et permanent de tous ces moi superficiels, 
c’est-a-dire le moi profond et un. Nos états de conscience étant mobiles 
sont sans doute gouvernés par le Temps, mais d’une maniére toute diffé- 
rente; comme on le verra plus loin, ce n’est pas le Temps 4 |’état pur. 
Ainsi ces états superficiels, ces moi mobiles, constituent en nous comme 
des zones trés distinctes et impénétrables l’une 4 l’autre, 4 travers les- 
quelles on passe, sans transition, avec une extréme rapidité. 










erent tecture aces 











La zone de tristesse o je venais d’entrer était aussi distincte de la zone ou je 
m’élancais avec joie il y avait un moment encore, que dans certains ciels une 
bande rose est séparée comme par une ligne d’une bande verte ou une bande noire. 
On voit un oiseau voler dans le rose, il va en atteindre la fin, il touche presque 
au noir puis il y est entré.®® 








Bergson a une image presque identique sur la fléche qui se déplace a 
travers l’espace et que notre regard, pour ainsi dire, suit sans l’atteindre 
jamais puisque les images que celui-ci nous rapporte sont d’une fléche 
qui n’est déja plus dans cette partie de l’espace of notre regard l’a 
saisie. ... Et Proust continue: “Les désirs qui tout a l’heure m’entourai- 
ent d’aller 4 Guermantes, de voyager, d’étre heureux, j’étais maintenant 
tellement en dehors d’eux que leur accomplissement ne m’eut fait aucun 
plaisir.’ 

La nature méme du Temps, qu’on le considére dans sa source psy- 
chologique, en nous-méme, ou dans son extension artificielle aux choses 
extérieures, est mouvement, fluidité, écoulement incessant.™ Les choses 
échappent constamment 4 notre étreinte, d’autant plus rapidement 
qu’elle est plus angoissée, plus avide de possession. C’est une des douleurs 
les plus vives de Marcel Proust que de ne pouvoir immobiliser le mouve- 
ment, arréter ce déroulement incessant, faire des tranches dans ces 
tableaux mouvants, des coupures dans le courant de la vie psychologique. 



























5 Du Cété de chez Swann, 1, 262. 
8 Durée et Simultanéité, p. 55. 


8 Tbid., m, 51. 
% Du Cété de chez Swann, 1, 263. 
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Ce sentiment tout 4 fait bergsonien de ]’écoulement perpétuel de la vie, 
de l’impossibilité ot nous sommes de fixer le moment pour en jouir 
davantage n’est peut-étre nulle part mieux décrit que dans ce passage 
admirable et d’ailleurs trés connu de A l’Ombre des jeunes filles en 
fleurs. Proust est allé enfin, aprés des années de désir, avec un grand 
trouble 4 l’Ame, entendre, 4 la Comédie-Francaise, la Berma. 


J’aurais voulu pour pouvoir l’approfondir, pour tacher d’y découvrir ce qu’elle 
avait de beau, arréter, immobiliser longtemps devant moi chaque intonation de 
artiste; chaque expression de sa physionomie; du moins je tAchais 4 force 
d’agilité morale, en ayant avant un vers mon attention toute installée et mise 
au point, de ne pas distraire en préparatifs une parcelle de la durée de chaque 
mot, de chaque geste, et grace a l’intensité de mon attention, d’arriver 4 de- 
scendre en eux aussi profondément que j’aurais fait si j’avais eu de longues 
heures 4 moi. Mais que cette durée était bréve! A peine un son était-il recu 
dans mon oreille qu’il était remplacé par un sutre.™ 


Mais ces intonations de la Berma, si fugitives, et qui laissent 4 peine dans 
Yair une trace si vite effacée, n’ont pas complétement disparu. Elles 
restent cachées, comme tous les autres souvenirs, dans quelque objet, 
quelque symbole, qui, peut-étre, si le hasard nous favorise, les révéleront 
a notre mémoire affective, c’est-a-dire nous les ferons en réalité revivre 
de nouveau par quelque association imprévisible. C’est le privilége 
unique de I’art, c’est la gloire et la consolation de l’artiste, de soustraire 
& la force destructrice du Temps quelques bribes du passé, de préserver 
de l’engloutissement fatal ot sombre tout ce qui passe, quelques aspects, 
quelques nuances de beauté fugitive. “...ce parfum d’aubépine, . . . 
une bulle formé econtre une plante aquatique, . . . mon exaltation les a 
portés et a réussi 4 leur faire traverser tant d’années successives, tandis 
qu’alentour les chemins se sont effacés et que sont morts ceux qui les 
foulérent et le souvenir de ceux qui les foulérent.’’* 

Plus lamentables encore que la destruction fatale accomplie par le 
Temps sur les hommes et les choses sont les transformations profondes 
qu’il leur fait subir, tout en conservant assez de traits extérieurs pour 
assurer la persistence de leur identité. Pour les choses, ces transforma- 
tions, en les vidant de cette réalité intérieure et subjective que notre 
esprit leur avait, pour ainsi dire, infusée, les a privées de leur Ame, de 
sorte qu’elles nous deviennent totalement étrangéres ou méme ennemies 
tout en conservant la méme apparence qui nous les fit aimer. Pour les 
hommes, cette évolution psychologique constante équivaut 4 un vérita- 
ble changement de personnalité dont on n’apercoit cependant que les 
points extrémes, tant les points intermédiaires de ce changement mar- 
quent une progression lente et se distinguent peu les uns des autres. 

® 4 Ombre... , 1, 31. ® Du Coté de ches Swann, 1, 264. 
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“La lenteur avec laquelle ils (certains changements) se produisent nous 
en ote la perception.” Proust voit bien que les fantémes qu’il reconnait 
a peine chez la Princesse de Guermantes n’ont pas seulement perdu 
leur jeunesse, et leur beauté, mais que ces changements visibles en an- 
noncent, et, pour ainsi dire, matérialisent d’autres bien plus douloureux 
et bien plus profonds, ceux de leur Ame et de leur esprit. ‘‘Certes, méme 
ce changement extérieur dans les figures que j’avais connues, n’était que 
le symbole d’un changement intérieur qui s’était effectué jour par jour.’ 
Swann, que Marcel Proust enfant a souvent vu 4 Combray, le voisin de 
campagne bien différent du mondain que les salons de Paris les plus 
snobs se disputent, lorsque Proust le rencontrera plus tard, pére de 
Gilberte, ne sera plus du tout ce voisin débonnaire. 


Ce Swann-la (celui de Combray) était devenu un étre complet et vivant et... 
j’ai impression de quitter une personne pour aller vers une autre qui en est 
distincte, quand dans ma mémoire, du Swann que j’ai connu plus tard avec 
exactitude je passe 4 ce premier Swann,—a ce premier Swann .. . qui ressemble 
moins a l’autre qu’aux personnes que j’ai connues 4 la méme époque.. . .™ 


Les exigences impérieuses de la vie ont d’ailleurs poussé Proust lui- 
méme dans des chemins qu’il n’entrevoyait pas. Swann dit 4 Proust 
d’aller voir Gilberte; or cette faveur qui autrefois l’eut transporté de 
joie ne lui cause maintenant plus de plaisir. 

Je n’aimais plus Gilberte. Elle était pour moi comme une morte qu’on a long- 
temps pleurée, puis l’oubli est venu, et, si elle ressuscitait, elle ne pourrait plus 
s’insérer dans une vie qui n’est plus faite pour elle. Je n’avais plus envie de la 
voir ni méme cette envie de lui montrer que je ne tenais plus a la voir et que 
chaque jour, quand je l’aimais, je me promettais de lui témoigner quand je ne 
l’aimerais plus.*” 


Le Temps exerce aussi son influence débilitante sur les organismes 
sociaux. Le salon de la Princesse de Guermantes n’est plus reconnais- 
sable & ceux qui le fréquentaient il y a vingt ans, non seulement a cause 
des transformations individuelles des invités, mais par un déclassement 
sui generis, difficile 4 qualifier et qui, 4 travers les individus, mais ce- 
pendant en dehors d’eux, s’applique en fait au personnage moral du 
salon lui-méme. 

Bergson a donné une théorie du temps extérieur, excluant toujours le 
temps mathématique et le temps mécanique, basé sur la réalité unique 
du temps intérieur. L’homme apprécie et appréhende le temps extérieur, 
c’est-a-dire la mesure des choses extérieures, par des références constantes 
4 divers points de la durée avec le temps intérieur, par lesquelles il con- 


% Tbhid., 1, 126. % Le Temps retrouvé, 11, 134. 
® Du Cété de chez Swann, t, 34. 87 Sodome et Gomorrhe, 11 (1), 117-118. 
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state la simultanéité des deux mouvements coexistants.** Mais comme la 
conscience ne nous donne que la succession il faut sans doute que nous 
sortions de nous, que nous ayons recours au symbole de |’espace, pour 
distinguer dans un milieu extérieur 4 nous un mouvement qui n’est pas 
le nétre et que cependant nous rapportons instinctivement et nécessaire- 
ment 4 nous. “L’espace est ce qui nous permet de distinguer l’une de 
l’autre plusieurs sensations identiques et simultanées.’’®* En arrétant 
ainsi théoriquement, par une abstraction qui n’a qu’une réalité intel- 
lectuelle et dépouillée de toute objectivité, le mouvement extérieur, en 
l’immobilisant dans un objet “la succession devient simultanéité et se 
projette dans l’espace.””® Dépouillé de tout langage technique cela 
signifie simplement que nous rapportons 4 nous les événements extérieurs, 
que nous les intégrons, pour ainsi dire, dans notre propre temps, et 
qu’ils font ainsi des “‘intersections’’™ simultanées dans la trame de notre 
conscience. Bien que Proust n’exprime nulle part cette théorie berg- 
sonienne dans la forme didactique qu’il a employée si abondamment dans 
Le Temps retrouvé, son oeuvre puise largement dans cette conception a 
la fois philosophique et populaire. Le monde extérieur ne |’intéresse 
nullement dans son existence temporelle mais, le sujet pensant établissant 
une simultanéité psychologique entre le monde extérieur et lui, ce monde 
pénétre idéalement en lui et son “‘temps’’ devient une forme du temps 
intérieur. “Pour entrer en nous un étre a été obligé de prendre la forme, 
de se plier au cadre du temps, ne nous apparaissant que par minutes 
successives, il n’a jamais pu nous livrer de lui qu’un seul aspect a la 
fois.”’” Ceci correspond trés exactement 4 la phrase de Bergson citée 
plus haut: “La succession devient simultanéité.” Bien que Proust ap- 
précie certains effets extérieurs du temps en lui-méme (la vieillesse par 
exemple) en les constatant chez d’autres d’abord, il reste comme |’ap- 
pareil enregistreur, le témoin, que les personnages de son roman ont, 
comme lui, évolué, duré, dans un temps qui leur est en somme commun, 
sinon dans ses effets au moins 4 la maniére d’une forme nécessaire de 
leur existence. Si l’on est tenté d’appeler ces observations une construc- 
tion purement intellectuelle et subjective, une explication de Proust par 
Bergson pluté6t qu’une application de Bergson par Proust, il faut se 
rappeler l’insistance avec laquelle au cours de toute cette fameuse 
matinée chez la Princesse de Guermantes, Proust établit en effet des 
simultanéités, soit entre le résultat présent et concret de ]’évolution de 
ses personnages et son propre état psychique, ou, 4 d’autres points de la 
durée, entre leur état antérieur, mais immobile, et la simultanéité de ce 
moment-la dans l’esprit de Proust, moments et simultanéités que sa 


88 Données, p. 91. 6° Données, p. 71. 70 Tbid., p. 76. 
1 Tbid., p. 86. ” Albertine disparue, 1, 100. 
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mémoire seule a conservés.” D’ailleurs ces influences réciproques entre 
les choses extérieures et les états de conscience que Proust semble avoir 
exprimées dans la phrase suivante par exemple, “Je ne pouvais m’em- 
pécher d’étre frappé combien davantage il (Swann) avait vieilli par 
rapport 4 moi,”’’* Bergson aussi les avait indiquées: “Mais si notre con- 
science introduit ainsi la succession dans les choses extérieures, inverse- 
ment ces choses elles-mémes extériorisent, les uns par rapport aux 
autres, les moments successifs de notre durée interne.’”’® 

Aprés Bergson, Proust introduit la relativité dans le temps intérieur, 
flexible, élastique, qui s’étend ou se contracte 4 la mesure des objets 
qu’il a 4 contenir. C’est ce que Bergson appelle la durée mobile, faite 
d’intensité plutét que de quantité et qui n’est, au fond, que l’impression 
produite par le Temps sur nos états de conscience. Bergson avait dit: 
“Méme a l’état de veille, l’expérience journaliére devrait nous apprendre 
4 faire la différence entre la durée-qualité, celle que la conscience atteint 
immédiatement, et le temps pour ainsi matérialisé, le temps devenu 
quantité.”"* Daus une expression qui sera reprise textuellement par 
Proust, Bergson établit l’existence d’une “‘durée 4 élasticité inégale.””” Et 
Proust, déduisant la méme loi de son observation dira: ‘Le Temps dont 
nous disposons chaque jour est élastique: les passions que nous ressentons 
le dilatent, celles que nous inspirons le rétrécissent et l’habitude le rem- 
plit.”?7 Cette idée des variations du temps psychologique, de la relati- 
tivité du temps intérieur, apparait sous une multiplicité étonnante de 
formes chez Proust. Elle est mélée trés intimement 4 ses expériences 
sentimentales et littéraires. Proust enfant lit, dans le jardin de Combray, 
un livre de ce méme Bergotte qu’il vient de découvrir et qu’il aimera 
ensuite avec passion. I] sent vaguement passer les heures. “Et 4 chaque 
heure il me semblait que c’étaient quelques instants auparavant que 
la précédente avait sonné: la plus récente venait s’inscrire tout prés 
de l’autre dans le ciel et je ne pouvais croire que soixante minutes 
eussent tenu dans ce petit arc bleu qui était compris entre leurs deux 
marques d’or.”’* Et encore: ‘‘Au bout d’une seconde, il y eut beaucoup 
d’heures qu’elle était partie” dit Swann regrettant amérement le départ 
d’Odette de Crécy. Sur ce point encore Marcel Proust a donné I|’expres- 
sion, ou si l’on veut l’explication technique, de ces exemples psycholo- 
giques: c’est que “souvent (notre vie étant si peu chronologique, inter- 
férant tant d’anachronismes dans la suite des jours) je vivais dans ceux 
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% Pour Bergson aussi, la mémoire est le seul témoin des “moments” des choses ex- 
térieures, ‘sans doute les choses extérieures changent, mais leurs moments ne se succédent 
que pour une conscience qui se les remémore,” Evolution créatrice, p. 192. 

% Sodome, tt (1), 86. % Bergson, Données, p. 175. % Données, p. 95. 

™ Maliére et Mémoire (Paris, 1900), p. 231. 78 Du Cété de chez Swann, 1, 129. 
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(les jours) plus anciens que la veille ou l’avant-veille, ou j’aimais Gil- 
berte.”7® C’est 4 cause de cette conception anti-chronologique, mais sj 
juste en psychologie, que A l’ombre des jeunes filles en fleurs devait 
d’abord s’appeler: “Les intermittences du coeur.’ 

La mémoire elle-méme, c’est-a-dire la mémoire affective et involon- 
taire, la seule dont s’occupe vraiment Proust, ne garde du temps que 
cette impression qualitative. Proust dans ses descriptions du passé ne 
suit pas l’ordonnance chronologique des événements. “La mémoire ne 
nous présente pas d’habitude nos souvenirs dans leur ordre chronolo- 
gique, mais comme un reflet ov l’ordre des parties est renversé.”* La suc- 
cession temporelle dans laquelle ils se sont déroulés n’a plus d’impor- 
ah tance, mais bien le résidu de cette succession qui les dispose d’aprés des 
a a affinités singuliéres et imprévisibles, beaucoup plus profondes que la 
Wal i: juxtaposition accidentelle de leur existence concréte. C’est ce qui rend 
oR: la lecture de Proust assez déconcertante aux esprits avides de situations 
at précises. M. Feuillerat a découvert qu’il n’en était pas ainsi dans la 
4 premiére rédaction de Proust. Mais aprés d’innombrables remaniements, 
i “le théme qui a subi la plus sérieuse dislocation est celui du temps. Dans 
la premiére forme la succession des événements ne prétait 4 aucune con- 

ba fusion.” On ne sait jamais au juste de quelles vacances il s’agit, de 
i quelle époque exacte de sa vie l’auteur nous raconte les émotions. C’est 

la composition en rosace, comme !’a si bien appelée Benjamin Crémieux,* 
ou un fait, par quelque relation obscure, en attire un autre, localisé dans 
une zone temporelle toute différente, souvent trés éloignée de la premiére, 
de sorte que le récit, au lieu de se développer sur une ligne continue, 
s’évase plutét en cercles concentriques. L’importance relative des évé- 
, nements est toute nouvelle, dénaturée par le temps. C’est 4 l’occasion 
he d’une promenade a la campagne que nous apprenons la mort de la tante 





fia Léonie, sans aucune espéce de relation chronologique entre ces deux 
‘ee événements. La durée ici n’est pas une ligne continue et homogéne sur 
laquelle nous installerions des signes numériques et quantitatifs, les 
jours et les années, et qui couvriraient, comme une étiquette commode, 
certains événements extérieurs ou leur correspondance psychologique, 













| 3 mais une série de plans assez indépendants les uns des autres, se 
iy traversant cependant, s’influengant par des analogies imprévisibles et 
‘ illogiques.* 
7 A VOmbre, 1,59. * Léon Pierre-Quint, op. cit., p. 271. 81 4 l’Ombre, 1, 209. 





® Feuillerat, Comment Marcel Proust a composé son roman (Yale University Press, 
F 1934), p. 260. 8 Benjamin Crémieux, xx*™* siécle (Paris, 1924), p. 72. 
fe *¢ La encore il est facile d’établir une ressemblance frappante avec la psychologie berg- 
ef sonienne. On reconnait dans ce procédé de Proust les “plans différents dans la conscience” 
iH étudiés par Bergson, Matiére et Mémoire, p. 186. 
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Bergson avait remarqué aussi que ce caractére de relativité du temps 
est particulitrement accentué dans le sommeil et dans le réve. Dans le 
réve “nous ne mesurons pas la durée, mais nous la sentons; de quantité, 
elle revient 41’état de qualité. L’appréciation mathématique du temps ne 
se fait plus.® On sait quel réle jouent ces deux états dans ]’oeuvre de 
Proust et quels merveilleux instruments ils sont pour la capture de ce 
“temps perdu” qu’ils nous font revivre, non pas encore dans sa succes- 
sion numérique, mais dans la cohésion puissante de ses ramifications 
affectives. “Tout 4 coup je m’endormais, je tombais dans ce sommeil 
lourd ou se dévoilent pour nous le retour 4 la jeunesse, la reprise des 
années passées, des sentiments perdus, la désincarnation . . . ”’® Proust 
lui-méme a fait remarquer, dans une lettre 4 Louis de Robert, qu’il s’était 
efforcé d’envelopper toute la premiére partie de Du Cété de chez Swann 
d’impressions de demi-sommeil.*’ Toute cette reconstruction de Com- 
bray, d’un Combray qui n’est peut-étre pas le vrai, mais celui que Proust 
enfant a vu A travers son imagination, est comme une vision de réve 
qui passe devant l’esprit de Proust, du moment oi il va s’endormir, 
ou peut-étre s’est-i] déja endormi, dans sa chambre 4 Paris, jusqu’au 
matin quand I’aube se glissant sous la porte le rappelle brutalement 
a la réalité du présent. L’importance du réve dans ]’ceuvre de Proust 
vient sans doute de ce que, dans sa logique admirable bien qu’obscure 
a l’état de veille, il nous révéle une multitude d’aspects cachés de notre 
personnalité, mais aussi de ce qu’il nous donne un peu de temps 4 |’état 
pur et fait de nous, pendant quelques instants, une espéce d’étre extra- 
temporel. Car ce temps qui apporte un élément de plus 4 |’ceuvre artis- 
tique, est, pour l"homme avide d’éternité, une servitude. Parfois, dans 
la vie consciente, un accident purement fortuit réussit ce tour de force, 
de faire de l’homme, la durée d’un éclair, un étre extra-temporel, de lui 
donner un gofit d’éternité. 

Il y a plusieurs de ces moments dans I|’ceuvre de Proust, entr’autres 
l’épisode fameux de la madeleine et la soirée chez la princesse de Guer- 
mantes. “On semble alors sorti du temps pendant quelques heures.’’** 
Mais cet état tout a fait exceptionel dans la vie consciente, est |’état 
normal du sommeil et du réve. 

Eh bien, c’était peut-étre aussi par le jeu formidable qu’ils font avec le temps 
que les réves m’avaient fasciné. N’avais-je pas vu souvent en une nuit, en une 
minute d’une nuit, des temps bien lointains, rélégués 4 ces distances énormes 
ot nous ne pouvons presque plus rien distinguer des sentiments que nous y 
éprouvions, fondre 4 toute vitesse sur nous, nous aveuglant de leur clarté. . . 


% Données, p. 95. % 4 Ombre... , m1, 77. 
87 Louis de Robert, Comment débuta Marcel Proust (Paris, 1925), p. 56. 
% 4 Ombre... , 11, 79. 
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nous donner... la clarté de leur voisinage immédiat ... qui ont repris une 
fois qu’on est réveillé la distance qu’ils avaient miraculeusement franchie. . . 


Ces observations pourraient étre encore facilement une démonstration 
pratique et particuliére d’une loi énoncée par Bergson. Le philosophe 
pense qu’il est possible, dans une certaine mesure, de se soustraire ay 
temps, a la loi fatale de la succession, c’est-a-dire de supprimer la dis- 
tinction traditionnelle entre le présent et le passé: “la distinction que 
nous faisons entre notre présent et notre passé est donc, sinon arbitraire, 
du moins relative 4 |’étendue du champ qui peut embrasser notre atten- 
tion. Le présent occupe juste autant de place que cet effort.”®® Ajoutons 
cependant que, pour Proust, cette vision d’éternité n’est qu’une illusion 
car méme au moment oii nous jouissons le plus intensément de ce privi- 
lége de l’extra-temporalité, notre corps, gardien fidéle du temps, nous 
rappelle immédiatement 4 ses exigences. “Or, si en dormant mes yeux 
n’avaient pas vu l’heure, mon corps avait su la calculer, il avait mesuré 
le temps non pas sur un cadran superficiellement figuré, mais par la 
pesée progressive de toutes mes forces refaites ... 

Préoccupé, comme Proust le sera plus tard 4 un degré angoissant et 
presque pathologique, de l’insuffisance des mots pour exprimer les réal- 
ités profondes, Bergson en cherche |’explication: “C’est,” dit-il, dans 
l’Avant-Propos de l’Essai sur les données immédiates de la conscience, 
“que nous nous exprimons nécessairement par des mots et nous pensons 
le plus souvent dans l’espace. En d’autres termes le langage exige que 
nous établissions entre nos idées les mémes distinctions nettes et pré- 
cises, la méme discontinuité qu’entre les objets matériels.’’ Et encore: 
“Les difficultés insurmontables que certains problémes philosophiques 
soulévent (Bergson a en vue ici le probléme du libre-arbitre) ne vien- 
draient-elles pas de ce qu’on s’obstine 4 juxtaposer dans l’espace les 
phénoménes qui n’occupent point d’espace.’’™* 

Aussi 4 cause de l’impossibilité ot nous sommes de pénétrer profondé- 
ment dans les réalités intérieures sans les exprimer par des mots qui 
introduisent entre eux une distinction factice, nous sommes conduits 
a traduire les états psychologiques, qui ne sont que du temps, en sym- 
boles étendus, qui se juxtaposent dans l’espace. “‘Nous nous servons de 
l’espace pour mesurer et pour symboliser le temps.’ Nous avons l’habi- 
tude, dit en substance Bergson, de traduire l’intensité psychologique par 
des signes quantitatifs et de nous la représenter par des images quantita- 
tives, c’est transformer |’inétendu en étendu.™ Cette habitude est d’ail- 

89 Le Temps retrouvé, 11, 71. 
% La perception du changement, p. 28. Voir aussi, Matiére et Mémoire, p. 163. 


"1 Le Temps retrouvé. % Données... , Avant-propos, p. 1. 
% Thid. % Tid. % Ibid. 
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leurs basée sur une véritable nécessité psychologique et le symbole 
spatial est déja contenu implicitement dans les représentations des divers 
états psychologiques. En effet le mot intensité exprime “l’image d’une 
contraction présente et par conséquent d’une dilatation future,” “un 
ressort qui en s’étendant occupera un plus grand espace.” “C’est un 
espace comprimé.”’* Ces états psychologiques font un tout mobile et 
vague dont les éléments ne peuvent étre distingués. Mais dés que nous 
voulons les observer indépendamment, c’est-a-dire les compter, nous 
empruntons nécessairement l’espace car le nombre et |’espace sont soli- 
daires dans les états psychologiques comme en mathématique et nous 
n’apercevons les nombres que comme des points dans |’espace. “On em- 
prunte nécessairement 4 l’espace les images par lesquelles on décrit le 
sentiment que la conscience réfléchie a du temps et de la succession.’’®” 
Donc “nous projetons le temps dans l’espace; nous exprimons la durée en 
étendue et la succession prend pour nous la forme d’une ligne continue 
... dont les parties se touchent sans se pénétrer.”’% 

Cette impossibilité de comprendre le temps sans l’aide du symbole 
spatial, Proust l’a parfaitement sentie: “C’est ainsi, faisant halte, les 
yeux brillants...que je la revois encore (il s’agit d’Albertine) sil- 
houetée sur l’écran que lui fait au fond la mer, et séparée de moi par un 
espace transparent et azuré, le temps écoulé depuis lors.”** On peut voir 
que les qualités attribuées par Proust 4 l’espace correspondent 4 la 
description qu’en donne Bergson, c’est-a-dire “un milieu homogéne et 
vide.’ 

Rentrant dans le monde aprés vingt ans d’absence, Proust, 4 la matinée 
de la Princesse de Guermantes, a été comme stupéfait des transforma- 
tions opérées par le temps sur la personne de d’Argencourt. La femme 
dont d’Argencourt avait été l’amant a changé elle aussi, mais “‘son visage 
n’était pas trop complétement démoli pour celui d’un étre qui se déforme 
tout le long de l’abime oi il est lancé, abime (évidemment le temps) 
dont nous ne pouvons exprimer la direction que par des comparaisons 
également vaines, puisque nous ne pouvons les emprunter qu’au monde 
de l’espace.’’”" Ainsi Proust, pas plus que Bergson ne s’est mépris sur la 
portée de cette analogie. Pour Bergson, “‘l’analogie entre l’espace et le 
temps est toute superficielle” et sa nécessité n’est certainement pas une 
preuve de son exactitude. II ne s’agit pas ‘‘d’une identité profonde mais 
d’une illusion fatale imposée par les nécessités mémes et les limitations 
de nos facultés d’appréhension.’”’ Proust, dans le passage cité ci-dessus, 


% Tbid., p. 3. 
" Ibid., p. 69. Les relations entre le temps et l’espace sont abondamment exposées, 
pp. 69 71. % Tbid., p. 76. % 4 Ombre, 1, 91. 100 Données, p. 74. 


1 Le Temps retrouvé, u, 91. 108 Durée et Simultanéité, p. 51. 
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voyant la femme autrefois aimée par d’Argencourt 4 travers ses trans- 
formations successives dans le temps et dans l’espace “ne veut pas se 
laisser tromper par l’identité apparente de l’espace.’”! 
Une des distinctions les plus subtiles de la psychologie bergsonienne 
et contenue dans /’Essai sur les données immédiates de la conscience est 
celle entre le temps et la durée vraie. Il importe, sous peine de s’exposer 
a toute une série de graves confusions, d’apprécier exactement cette 
durée vraie qui n’est pas la durée ordinaire, attribut des choses, servant 
& mesurer pour ainsi dire le trajet que parcourent les choses dans le 
temps. Cette durée ordinaire, pas plus que l’espace, n’a d’existence réelle 
en dehors de l’espri: qui la percoit: “la durée et le mouvement sont des 
synthéses mentales et non des choses.’’! Tandis que le temps est divi- 
sible et mesurable comme I’espace, la durée vraie ne |’est pas et l’équation 
psychologique temps=espace n’est plus possible. La durée vraie est une 
ligne continue dont tous les éléments se compénétrent intimement sans 
conserver aucune individualité numérique. L’example le plus parfait 
de cette distinction Bergson le trouve encore dans deux états différents 
de notre conscience: les états profonds et les états représentatifs ou 
superficiels, dont nous avons établi plus haut la distinction. “On détruit 
la vraie nature des états psychologiques profonds lorsqu’on les examine 
de prés, lorsqu’on les distingue, les juxtapose et par conséquent lorsqu’on 
les projette dans l’espace, puisque leur vraie nature est de se compéné- 
trer de s’influencer les uns les autres et de changer continuellement. IIs ne 
sont que durée: ils deviennent temps ou espace.’’!® Bergson reprend ce 
théme dans Matiére et Mémoire et explique cette continuité de devenir, 
qui est la réalité vivante et non pas une multiplicité discontinue d’élé- 
ments inertes et juxtaposés.'® Ainsi la durée vraie ne comprend pas de 
moments séparables et susceptibles de distinction. Dés que les états 
psychologiques, par lesquels on peut appréhender la durée, remontent 
du courant profond de la conscience ov ils sont enfouis, anonymes, états 
seulement qualitatifs et non quantitatifs, vers la surface, soit par un 
effort volontaire de la mémoire intellectuelle, soit instinctivement par 
l’associationisme des odeurs, des saveurs, ces états deviennent distincts, 
quantitatifs et rentrent sous le régime du temps. “Le moi profond et 
dynamique fait irruption dans le moi superficiel et statique, brise les 
crofites extérieures sous une irrésistible poussée.’”!°’ Cette distinction 
entre les différents états psychologiques et par conséquent entre la durée 
et le temps, qui n’est pas explicitement établie par Proust parait cepen- 
dant indiquée dans le passage suivant: 


103 Le Temps retrouvé, 11, 91. 14 Données, p. 90. 10% Thid., p. 99. 
10 Matiére ef Mémoire, p. 144. 107 Données, p. 130. 
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Mais il se débat trop loin (ce souvenir que Proust essaie de capturer aprés avoir 
mangé la madeleine), trop confusément; a peine si je percois le reflet neutre od 
se confond I’insaisissable tourbillon des couleurs remuées; mais je ne puis dis- 
tinguer la forme, lui demander comme au seul interpréte possible de me traduire 
le témoignage de sa contemporaine, de son inséparable compagne, la saveur, lui 
demander de m’apprendre de quelle époque du passé il s’agit.?°* 


Etat évidemment purement qualitatif mais qui finira par se préciser et 
que Proust pourra enfin situer clairement dans le temps ou plus exacte- 
ment dans l’espace. Car rien ne prouve mieux cette théorie bergsonienne 
que le temps, psychologiquement, s’exprime par]’espace que cette démon- 
stration donnée involontairement par Proust puisqu’il retrouve et revoie, 
a travers la saveur de la madeleine, la chambre de la tante Léonie. Le 
souvenir temporel se localise dans l’espace et dans cette chambre, de- 
venue pour un moment le centre autour duquel se reconstitue tout un 
groupe de souvenirs visuels, par conséquent spatiaux, la maison de 
Combray, la ville, la place. Ce n’est pas du temps qui est sorti de la tasse 
de thé mais bien de l’espace. 

Proust a eu sans doute une connaissance plus précise encore de ces 
deux états de conscience: ‘‘mes réves de voyage et d’amour n’étaient que 
des moments que je sépare artificiellement aujourd’hui comme si je pra- 
tiquais des sections 4 des hauteurs différentes d’un jet d’eau irisé et en 
apparence immobile dans un méme et infléchissable jaillissement de 
toutes les forces de ma vie.’”°* Et voici que Proust, une fois encore, em- 
ploie les termes et les images bergsoniens pour décrire ces régions ot 
régnent d’abord la durée et ensuite le temps et l’espace: “Enfin en con- 
tinuant 4 suivre du dedans au dehors les états simultanément juxtaposés 
dans ma conscience et avant d’arriver jusqu’a l’horizon réel qui les 
enveloppait. ... ’’ 

C’est dans un effort remarquable pour exprimer cette confusion, cette 
homogénéité profonde de notre vie psychologique, ow il n’y a ni point, 
ni virgule, ni temps d’arrét, que Proust a composé ces phrases si com- 
pliquées, si broussailleuses, si opposées 4 la pensée analytique, mais par 
ou il s’efforce d’embrasser et de retenir, comme dans de multiples ten- 
tacules, de fixer dans une image immobile et par cela méme imparfaite, 
ce flot mouvant qui lui échappe et dont la nature veut qu’il ne soit 
déja plus le méme au moment oi on le décrit. Et ces procédés littéraires 
de Proust pourraient étre aussi la mise 4 profit des observations de 
Bergson sur les difficultés de l’ceuvre littéraire car “le langage ne sau- 
rait le saisir (le moi profond) sans en fixer la mobilité.’’™' Il n’est pas 
besoin d’autre explication pour la langue de Proust, langue synthétique, 


108 Du Cété de ches Swann, 1, 72. 109 Tbhid., p. 128. 
N0 Tbid., 1, 129. 11 Données, p. 9. 
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comme la musique, qui n’observe pas toujours les lois de la logique 
formelle ni méme de la grammaire, ce que tous les puristes, depuis 
Souday, n’ont pas manquer de lui reprocher, mais qui a un mérite bien 
supérieur, celui d’observer la logique profonde des états de conscience, 
de ce calquer sur la vie méme, et de remédier dans la mesure du possible 
a cette faiblesse du langage, source de toute confusion. La nature des 
mots est statique: de 14 vient l’impossibilité ot ils sont de nous trans- 
mettre autre chose que la stabilité alors que la vie intérieure est insta- 
bilité et dynamisme. 

Nous pouvons donc légitimement conclure, a la lumiére de tant d’ex- 
emples, et avec M. Louis Reynaud, que Marcel Proust a transporté le 
bergsonisme en littérature." Avec certaines tendances philosophiques 
exprimées déja par Schopenhauer et Hartmann, et certaines tendances 
poétiques héritées des symbolistes, avec les ressources admirables d’un 
art essentiellement personnel, Marcel Proust a créé, sous l’influence de 
Bergson, une méthode nouvelle d’investigations psychologiques. Méth- 
ode heureuse qui a singuli¢rement élargi le champ de la littérature fran- 
caise et 4 laquelle le nom de Marcel Proust restera définitivement at- 
taché. 

FERNAND VIAL 

Fordham University 


"2 Louis Reynaud, La Crise de notre littérature (Paris, 1929), p. 193. 





